
''hands off 




. . . said necessity 




Fim the manufacturer who a 
conrempbting the furcliJse of 

should be glad to send a cnpy 
»if an unujuai boiik, "An In- 
terview,*' It aiiMVen:, brieriy, 
the quotion* that erriy man 
aaks when he rxafnines the 
qualincatidm af i ctmctrrn thjc 
dnurcfl to wurk fut him. Write 
(in yiitK^buEm^ss letterhead. 



Hands are too slow, hands waste 
too much, hands are not hygienic — 
bands off! So said America's leaders 
in mass production not many years 
ago when the package was 6rst born, 
bringing with it the problem of how 
to fill, weigh and seal it at a speed to 
keep pace with volume. 
Pneumatic gave the manufacturer 
mechanical hands . . . machines that 
did the job with greater than human 
speed and accuracy, and no human 
aid. Pneumatic invented and built 
the first carton packaging machines, 
and from that day to this its leader- 
ship has never been chal- 
lenged. The great majority 



of America's most famous products 
are now packaged by Pneumatic 
Machines. 

Today, the Pneumatic Scale Corpo- 
ration is the greatest name in the 
field of packaging machinery. As an 
organization it is the largest, most 
experienced of any of its kind. As 
a system . . . Pneumatic Machines 
are built on the basis of unit design 
that makes them equally helpful and 
adaptable to the large or small man- 
ufacturer. 

PNEUMATIC SCALE CORP., Ltd. 

NonroLK Downs, Maih. 
Bramh tfitti in Ncw York, Coniand Si.^ t>in KrAncUci^t 
^10 \f»fkcc Streets Chic«j[<i, j6o Nonh MicUigan Avcitucj 



Pneumatic Scale 

lACkACING MACHINERY 
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FREIGHTER EXPRESS - jtn^in 
tidtt afailntfU — dcmountabte tattopy 
t6p aiio obfaimtble. 




PACKET SCREEN— 0 brilliant de- 
pcrtmre from cusiomary Komtntciian, 
Screttt body of timilar jfrMign for 
Frfifthttr, 




PACKET COMMERCIAL 
S£D AN^fcmrrr/if'f' fvr paitenger 
ST mfTchamSitt tr^Rtportitti&n^ 




FREIGHTCR V.^RUSS^witk de- 
mountable tanopy t&p^icteen iiilf 
arffilabi* — grnwrwM loudirtg fptttf- 




FREIGHTER GRAIN BODY— a 
rigid body of tttrttwd hardw^iod corf 
liruction. Ample proportiotn. 




THE FREIGHTER PANEL— da 
Hlna-modtrrt panel b&dy of custom- 
huitt tmatintit. Similar iHfdirt ft>r 
y-t and ^/^-iun ehattih 




FREIGHTER STA^~e%cepihn- 
aily rugged comttMciicn — mviiUbtr 
ai platform <ir with 4^ or 2"' ttakri. 



TWO-WAY earners! 

—money-savers 
business- builders 

CHRYSLER-BUILT— 6 CYLINDERS 



Fargo Trucks are actually tivo-way earners. They save 
money for owners by serving at low cost per mile or per 
year. They build business — and therefore profits — by their 
custom-built appearance, their time-saving speed 
and their exceptional reliability. 

Through inspection and test, form your own conclusions 
about these Chryiler-built and Chrysler'Stylcd earners. Drive 
one and sense its power, speed, rapid starting, quick stop- 
ping and handling ease. Be assured of its dependability 
and its economy of operation and maintenance. View it 
from any angle and consider with what distinction it 
will represent you. Compare it with other trucks on any 
basis — on specifications alone, on performance alone, or 
on both counts combined. 

Select the type you need for your work — the Vz-Ton 
Packet, the 3^ -Ton Clipper or the 1 -Ton Freighter — 
complete with a body of custom -smartness . Before your 
Fargo has lost its purchase -day newness, it will have 
definitely proved itself a two-way earner. 

PRICES 

Fargo '/i-Ton Packet— ^595; Panri fsij; Scrtm fS45i 

Canopy 4S3S; Sedan 494s. FaRGO 3^ -TON CLIPPER— CAdjjij ^725; 
Pantt f975; Screen #975; Canofy f965; Sedan fl073. FAR GO 1 -TON 
FREIGHTER— CAiWJM ^795. The complete line of bodiet, of omitandmg 
appearance and comtTuctiou, ineludet panel, uakt, canopy, expresi and 
platform. All pricci f, o, b. factory. Fargo dealen extend 
the convenience pf time payments. 




CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 



.ViilonV lliulnfu li iiuliIIihiHl an die awi of tms mntirli tir ih» ni»mh»T nf r-mmnnt nt i\» VnUnl Miom. WMhlnd 
II. (.•. Hul»iTliJi1<ui win U.OO ■ yrn: IT.HO xhrrr trttt: M iTiira a oow. Km^iwl >• M^nl^ui nutter »I«r.H» 
I'.'im. 11 i'tMl (MBrr it W«.hll)6l<m. M. C, vxuitt lh< Art of M«irti S, l»T;l. 
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Slide RoWdoors around the comer 

inside the 




hangar 

Hangars may differ, but R-W door equip- 
ment is everywhere recognized as standard. 
No matter vhat kind of doorway problem 
confronts yoii, regardless of height and width 
of opening, R-W doors and equipment meet 
every need, providing the utmost eonve- 
nience, safety and economy. 

We are prepared to make any type of in- 
Btailatiou . . . steel doors, SupcR-Way inUI- 
type "slecl-to-steel" doors, corrugated, flat 
or special construction. Also OvcR-Way con- 
veying equipment essential to the modem 
hangar. ^ 

Call on one of our braii< Ii offices for free 
consultation >^itJi a qiudified R-W door-way 
^ineer. 

i| ^ichards-Wilc(BcMf'^. ft. 

. . AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A 

Am QuiijfcM CIb^amII liiJlimifittM* tt Lauia Np^ Or^H Pt-^ n m ■ 
awr Alexia 1-^ atn TitMiO^ O^t^ SmM^ OMntl 

MCJUJm-WllCOX CANiUftAff (Ws LTb,. LONOm C^X < fVlBBlWl 




* Quality Uav^ 
Us imprint" 



When utnima to £icujuu)»- Wilcox Mi«> Ccu pttat^e menti&n Nation** Btifinct$ 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 

Entirely 'iiew-14^Edition 

Encyciopaedi^Briiannica 



THERE has never been anything like it— never anything even 
remotely approaching this magnificent new Fourteenth 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Cast aside your 
old ideas of reference 
works and encyclopae- 
dias, for here is some- 
thing new, different, tre- 
mendously vital, alive. 

An unprecedented 
achievement, is the verdict 
of foremost critics, a ver- 
dict that is sweeping the 
country. "The most excit- 
ing book of 1929," says 
Henry Seidel Canby."The 
lastword in encyclopaedia 

Eerfecfion," says a well- 
no wn librarian. 
And so it goes, without 
a dissenting voice! 



SfSOO Contributors 

From the four corners of the earth, 
from the great universities, from the 
great industries, from world-famous 
clinics and laboratories, from the 
Studios of the greatest artists — from 

'lese and from every source of up-to- 
date information came the material 
to make these wonderful volumes. 

The roster of contributors is a roll- 
call of the great and famous from the 
whole world — 3,500 from forty dif- 
ferent countries. 

No university could possess such a 
faculty, nowhere else can you find so 
complete a survey of the entire record 

of human thought and achievement. 

Unique in Human Interest 
and Practical Value 

The »ew Britannica is not only 
unique in scholarship. // h unique in 
human interestiindsi}eer practical value. 

It establishes the new principle 
that a wealth of learning can also be 
a treasure of fascinating reading. The 
amazing richness of illustrations 
alone makes every subject easier and 
simpler to grasp and, at the same 




77itV handsome bookcase 
I table, made of genuine Brown Mahogany, is 
\ included with every set of the new Britaitnica 



An Amazing Work 

Consider what this book is, 
what it contains. The barest 
outline IS amazing) 

Thirty -five million word*, the 
equivalent of SOO ordinary book*. 
Made new from cover to cover at 
a cott of more than $2,000,000. 
Fifteen thoutand illuctratton* — 
1,500 full page platet, a unique 
eallery of the treaiure* of art and 
photography. A new Atlas-Index 
volume wilh 200 new map* in 
color and half a million index 
reference*. 

Remember thi* i* a new work. 
Only a imall amount of material 
that could not be improved i* 
retained from previoua edition*. 



time, ten times more interesting 
than ever before. 

This Mfu'Briiannica brings to every 

American home the jaaaaaaaaavai 

limitless possibilities 
of modern knowl- 
edge. It is the finest 
kind of liberal educa- 
tion for those who 
have only a limited 
time for reading or 
study. 



Here is the history of the entire 
world — the biographies of its great 
men — the achievements of science — 
art — business and in- 
dustry — all contained 
. in a form that is com- 
pact, easy to grasp, fas- 
cinating to read. 

Astonishingly 
Low Price 

The price of the neuf 
Britannica has been 
fixed so low that you will 
marvel at this new evi- 
dence of modern print- 
ing efficiency. Mass 
production is the ex- 
planation. The result 
IS the lowest price at 
which a completely 
new Britannica has 
been sold for two gen- 
erations. 
In addition, you may own and 
enjoy it immediately on one of 
the easiest time payment plans ever 
devised. A deposit of only $5 brines 
the complete set with its free book- 
case table direct to your home. 

Send For FREE Booklet 

Learn about the new Britannica while ii is 
still possible to git a sec from the fine 
printing m the low price that now prcviiils. 
Si-nd for our handsome new 56-piige 
booklet containing numerous color plates, 
maps, etc, from the new edition and giving 
full information about it to^tcthcrwith full 
di;iails of bindings, the present low prices 
and easy paymeni plan. 

A free copy of this book i« 
yours without the slightest obli- 
gation. Fill in the handy coupon 
below and mail it today. 



ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. Inc. NB9-DI • 

342 Madiion Avenue, New York City. J 

Please send me by rcrturn mail without anyobligii- * 
tion on my part, your S6-page illustrated booklet ! 
describing the h^u; Fourteenth lidition uf tire Britannica S 
coKether with full information concerning bindings, \ 
low price olTef and easy terms of payntcnt. J 



r 



MAIL This Coupon TODAY 



■ Same.. 
■ 

■ Addrtis.. 



Lily 



Suite. 



writiitff tn KMn'l.Tc'P<EliM llunvNti i pJffidf mrntum Xation't liu/tinrt§ 
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Euroi«*an mdustry h traditionally wntdiful 
of operating economifs. Every precaution is 
taken to insure de[)en(lable operation of its 
engines and machines. This painstaking 
eare indu<le,s the use of sperifieally corn'ct 
lubricants and tlie coun.sel of scientific au- 
thority on lubrication. Therefore — 



of the foremost industrial 
companies in Europe^ 80% 
use Vacuum Oil Company 
lubricants for their exacting 
requirements 



QUALITV BRINGS LEADERSHIP 




Lubricating Oils 

The worldV quality oils fur plant lubriration 



The practical help of Vacuum Oil Company lubri- 
cation engineers is available to industrial officials 
and plant managers in every indujitry in every 
civilized couutry. If you have not yet made use of 
this help, we invite you to communicate with us. 

^ T}\'m hifludes Great Bril]iin, rniiici'. HcIkIhui, Hnllaiid, G<^r- 
niiiny , Denmark, \orwuy, Sweden, I Uily, Aiislria, CztK-ho-Skvakiii . 
liaagtiry, Poland, Jugoslavia, Koumania, Portugal, and t^puin. 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY 

Headquarters: (il Hrondwii.v, Xew \i>Tk. Itninches iiml distribiltilift 
wareliouseii lliroii);K<>iit lli<- wurM. 




SOME years ago art and real estate 
circles in New York were thrown into 
a fever of discussion by the discovery 
that the American Radiator Company 
was building a black office building. 
Black office buildings were like Celett 
Burgess' purple cow, no one had ever 
seen one. Some people 
even cried, "You can't 
build a black office 
building." 

While the discussion 
went on, Raymond M. 
Hood built the build- 
ing, and on page 19 
you will find a picture R. M. Hood 
of it. Now he proposes 
something even more spectacular, a Gar- 
gantua among buildings that would 
cause a realignment of property values, 
of municijial planning and even of the 
lives of entire cities. If his idea appears 
to you to have a Jules Verne flavor, just 
remember that Mr. 
Hood is doing wliat 
seems to him to need 
doing. 

Another man who 
goes completely deaf 
when people begin to 
cry, "You can't do 
B. G. Dahlbcrg that," is B. G. DahU 
berg. At 13 he was 
running an elevator. Now he is president 
of the Celotex Company. The Celotex 
Com]iany was built on an idea hidden 
in a wilderness of obstacles. Mr. Dahl- 
!>erg*s article, "There's Gold in the 
Golden Rule," explains how these obsta- 
cles were overcome by 
selfish philan thropy. 

There is inspiration 
to be had from these 
stories of obstacles 
overcome. But, we 
have sometimes won- 
dered, cannot inspira- 
tion be arrived at by Wm. McFee 
other routes? For in- 
stance, is there not inspiration in a 
story of colossal failure? 

Cannot such a storj,' inspire by teach- 
ing the need for greater knowledge, more 
careful planning, more responsible man- 
agement? Nation's Business believes 
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Service 
That Follows 
Through 




Jrt'btgTriiif CamfMry Buiidhg i^on tsi t fi< 
Hi Ota H^uit Sirtft^ Ntw York 



I 

^^^HK I Drafts against bills 

^■P^^^ M of lading, sent to the 
^^■1 ■^■1 Irving Trust Com- 

pany's Out -of -Town 
Olfice, are closely fol- 
lowed through every 
step until the money is 
collected. This Com- 
pany's car tracing ser- 
vice automatically follows up goods shipped under 
arrival drafts, if not delivered on schedule. 

In this way losses on perishables are often pre- 
vented, and payment of drafts is expedited. Cus- 
tomers are not involved in disputes and receive 
their remittances promptly. 

The same care and attention is given by Irving 
Trust Company to all domestic and foreign 
transactions. Every item of out-of-town business 
is followed through in the best interests of the 
customer. 

Irving Trust Company 

Out-of-Town Office — Woolworth Building 




A. R. Etskine 



it can. So this month it begins an ac 
count by Frederick A. Van Fleet, an 
able writer, of the debacle that resulted 
from the venture of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers into banking, 
real estate and finance — an enterprise 
involving millions of dollars. 

Before William McFee became a 
writer of books— he has written almost 
a dozen— he was a sea- 
going engineer, at one 
time serving in the- 
United States Mer- 
chant Marine. While 
in that service he saw 
many things that con- 
vinced him that the 
United Slates cannot 
operate a merchant 
marine. When a constructive critic 
speaks, it is well to listen, and Mr. 
McFee's maritime knowledge makes his 
opinions on this subject worth hearing. 
Moreover, his skill as a writer makes it 
a pleasure to learn his views. 

Dr. Max Winkler is a broker in New 
York. For sometime foreign loans have 
been his particular 
study. Coupling the 
information thus 
gathered with broad 
knowledge of eco- 
nomics, he has given 
us. "How Much Can 
We Lend Abroad?" 
In this article the busi- 
ness man wiU lind a 
guide to intelligent investment in for- 
eign securities. 

Advice along a different line is offered 
by Albert R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, Mr. Erskine 
has served in executive capacities with 
the American Cotton Company, the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the Underwriter Typewriter 
Company. In the course of his experi- 
ence he has been asso- 
ciated with many busi- 
ness leaders. In his ar- 
ticle, "What Makes a 
SuccesafulExecutive?" 
he outlines the qualih- 
cattons tliat, in his 
opinion, suit a man to 
head a big organiza- 
tion. 

Next month's writers include Lew 
Hahn, president of Hahn Department 
Stores, Inc.; Gen. James G. Harbord, 
president of the Radio Coriwation of 
America; Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis; Secretary of Commerce Robert 
P. Lament; H. M. Foster of the New 
York Journal of Commerce; and Ralph 
Budd, president, the Great Norlheni 
Railway. 



I 




Winkler 




Lew Hahn 
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An increase, in 
five years, of more 
than a half billion 
horsepower hours 
of Electric Enerp;y 
sold to Industrial 
Consumers by the 
Southern California 
Edison Co 




IS Reflects ilte Marvelous Growitt 



of INDUSTRY m 
Los Angeles County 



SoHthcrn Coli/ornia Edison 
Comfjany serves an area of 
55,000 square mifes ... a 
populationof afiproximately 
3,000,000 people. 

With the completion of this 
year's dcvelopmmtprogxam, 
costing 529,000,000. this 
company uill have a total 
investment of more than 
S}20,000,000 in its generat- 
ing and (iistrffciiimg svsicin. 

Immediate hoo(('U|> is avail. 
able to industries 
locating any u here 
ii'ilhin the area seri'ed 
by this company 




AGGRESSIVE MANUFACTURERS have their eyes on Los Angele* 
V-County. 100 new manufacturing plants have been established here 
in past twehc months. Southern California Edison Compaiiy atone has 
sold to industrial consumers 506,150,576 horsepower hours of electric 
energy in the first six months of 1929, (more than in the entire year of 1925). 

The reasons are obvious: Population growth unparalleled in history; 
temperate climate the year 'roui\d; contented efBcient labor; unexcelled 
transportation; abundant power and water at low cost; quick access, at 
favorable rates to all Pacific Coast markets, and to the stupendous 
awakening markets'of the Orient. 

1/ you ii'oufd like to know the actual opporiMn iiy here for any specific industry, 
tcTitc to the Industrial Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
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ELECT - 



-- PUNCH 




Electric sositing machine 





/or Business of Evertf Size and Kind 

In no field of business activity today are the 
precision and speed of modern appliances more 
vital than in accounting work, for the accounting 
department supplies executives and boards of direC' 
tors with those figure -facts which constitute a 
guiding force in profitable management. 

Accuracy is an obvious necessity. Speed is also an 
important factor: conditions leading to losses must 
be corrected before they develop and reduce profits. 
Potentially profitable conditions must be turned to 
advantage. Today's tempo is swift. There is tio 
choice; the pace must be meL 

Electric Tabulating and Accounting Machines 
(HoUeriih Patents), world-famous for their depend- 
able accuracy and phenomenal speed, reduce the 
most complicated accounting or statistical report or 
analysis to the level of a routine job. All processes, 
from the recording of original data to the printing 
of finished reports, are done electrically. 

On requfit wt iJioK be gfiul to mak* a iVavtfy of your 
ntt&i, unj gitif an op'mion ai to ih* tujci^tabilji> of our 
^fortotis modeU to your accowniing and statiitical viotk. 
No ohligaiion tt/hatever. 




TYPE 83 TABULATING 
AND SORTINC) MACHINES 



lnternational|Business Nachi|Les Corporatioi 

THE TAaui|ATING MACHINE COEV1PA&Y DIVISION 
INTERNAT#NAL TIME RECORDING Cp. UIVISIQN 
DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 



50 BROAD ST.. NEW YORK. N.Y 

BnncK OfVicri aiul Srrvicc Sotioni in. 
All lilt Phticipcl Oeit* erf th< VCi,r\d 



CANADIAN DIVISION 

Inicmitloiuil nuilneu MicUaci Ce., LkL'j 
100 Cumpbill Aw. Weil Toronto. 
Onl., Cunidm 



Whm writing to tirmitxnMtAL BmiTcns Machiveii Ciiim;iLmox jilcatt mentwn Sationt ItusineM 
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Closets of the Future 



H 



IE FAn.ED," ray visitor said, "be- 
cause he was slippetl up on from 
behind." 

But was it from behind? True, it 
was a prorcss diseovertKl and deveh>|M>d in 
anotlier induslry which mado his product oiit- 
of-fhite almost overnight. But had he been 
looking across and beyond liis own indivithuil 
business. , . . 

External forces often determine the success 
or failure of an enterjirise. Efficiency on tJie 
inside is not enough nowadays. 

The new competition Ix'tween industries 
. . . legislation . . . new international agree- 
ments . . . revohitionized distribution . . . new 
processes, new practices . . . new discoveries 
in iJic fields of science and inveniion. \Mio 
today has not been affected by some of lliese 
external forces tliat are placing obstacles — 
and opportunities— in the pathway of man- 
agement? 

Not so long ago American industry thought 
in terms of waste products instt-arl of by- 
products. Ami these by-pr<Khiets liav<* ttften 
becijme stern competitors in strange (iekls. 

Enlightened business has learned that the 
selfsame ability wliich discovers a new star, 
a new cure, or a new law of nature is also 
capable of discovering new and better indus- 
trial methods and products. 

Evcrywliere the old and familiar is putting 
up a new front to meet the challenge of 
change. Clolh and paper are "slipping up 
from beliind" with a flame-resistant process, 
tluia freeing tJiem from an anci<'nt handicap 
in competition. Oil "looks across and beyond" 
and anticipates an engine designeil to use 
pulverized coal. Chemistry, by the develop- 
ment of antioxidants, sav<'s rubber tuliing, 
about to be disearde<l by tin' play<T piano 
industry, by lengthening its life ten times. 



The furniture in(h>stry is not asleep to the 
advance of metal tjdiles, eliairs, and l>eds in 
colors, anti comes to grips with l}je sheet 
metal makers. 

In tJie research department of one of the 
great rubber companies is what might be 
called a "closet of the future." In it are all 
sorts of rubber articles. They are waiting for 
tomorrow. Their production is too costly for 
present competition. 

But let external forces appear — leather 
prices go up, rubber prices go down, or the 
processing be chea]>ened a bit — and "present 
competition" will feel the pinch unless it has 
anticipated tliose external forces. 

TJiat "closet of the future" is the premium 
paid by a vigilant industry for its future 
jirtisperity. 

Readiness for any shift or development is 
the essence of good business leadership. 

There can be neither security nor prosperity 
for tile industrial drifter and complacent cap- 
tain of business. 

The public pays the tribute of its custom 
only to tlie watchfiil, the resourceful, tlie 
wide-awake enter[>rise, to the maniigement 
that sees business as a whole, and that can 
read it.f signs and portents. 

Reconnaissance of the business horizon, 
constant and continuous, to detect "external 
forces" which may make or break any enter- 
prise in tln'se dsiys of startling change, is the 
new obligation laitl on mantigenu'Ut, 

If management today had time for motto- 
writing, its text might well be "Keep in- 
formed—anticipate, adapt, adopt — and keep 
intormed!" 
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Aetv Austin-built plant of HoftktT Electrochemit:ul Cumimiiy ut iacomn, H «i/r. 

Again Austin demonstrates ability 

to deliver on time 



OFFICLVLS of Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., decided 
to build a complete new plant at Tacoma, 
Wash., to supply chemicals for the industries 
of the Pacific Coast, including the pulp 
and paper plants of the Northwest. Speed 
was an important factor and Austin was 
awarded the contract, Hooker officials having 
had previous experience with Austin per- 
formance on a major plant dcvelopmeut at 
Niagara Falls. 

Schedule called for completion Fehrnary 
first. Although a substantial amount of work 
not included in the original con tract was add- 
ed, Austin completed the plant on schedule. 
That the owners were pleased is indicated 



not alone by their statements bnt by a repeat 
contract for some work at Los Angeles. 

As in hundreds of other large projects, 
tliis unusual performance was made possible 
by the Austin Method of Undivided Respon- 
sibility. The general work on this project 
was handled by this one capable organization, 
and included piping, electrical work and 
machinery erection, also a large auiount of 
waterfront work such as piers, bulkhead, 
and roadway. 

From Coast to Coast, the nation-wide 
Austin organization provides big business 
with an all-around engineering, construction 
and e<}uipnient service that is fast, depend- 
able and reasonable in cost. 



jBTiliillrTMt 



For approximate costs and other informattjin on any type or aire of 
building projm.-t, phona the nearest office, wire or xend the memo. 

THE ALSTIIM COIVIP/ilMY 

Engineers and Builders f Cleveland 

N^vVork Chicago PbilAilnlptiia DelroU CiaM^inaati Pitlfbur^h f^t. I,nul» 54*4ttTfl 



Memo U> The Austin Company, Clereland — t« 

*Th* AiMiB Book of BnDili^.' Indirlilul ., , 



*f.' jarirrr.rril in m prftjt'i-r fnnrmm'mf . « — ft. Snid nw m pi-rMnpl fopj t>f 

, , , , I gi~ aij .... Nliil-a 
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HOW THE WORLD WAGS — As Yw Like It 

The 



As the Business World Wags 



The Soviet 
Looks Ahead 

★ 



"THE Soviet Union Looks Ahead" 
is the modest title under which 
Horace Liveright has issued in this 
country the English summary of 
the "Five Year Plan for Economic 
Construction of the U. S. S. R. (Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics)." 

It is hard to conceive of an American busine^ man 
reading this book — and American business men ought 
to read it— without a gasp of amazement. 

Here is a country enormous in extent, enormous in 
population, planning, on the basis of an economic 
system quite contrary to ours, an industrial develop- 
ment "which involves capital investments during that 
period to the formidable total of $33,000,000,000." 

The program is overwhelming, so overwhelming 
that the first and most natural reaction is "it can't 
be done," and perhaps it can't. 

But the picture is worth looking at. It is painted on 
a tremendous canvas, so many billions of rubles for 
electric power plants; so many billions for the chemical 
industry; so many billions to enlarge old coal mines 
and to open new ones. And for each new factory a 
location is marked, chosen, the planners assert with 
due regard to sources of raw material and power and 
areas of consumption. 

With some phases of the plans we shall deal again. 
Just now it is the challenge to capitalism that interests 
us on a first reading. Here are two sentences from an 
early chapter: 

"The scope and the rate of economic development in the Soviet 
Union must be measured not by a comparison with the miserable 
Cfonomic condition of Czarist Russia, but by the standards of 
economic and cultural progress which obtain in the most advanced 
countries of the modem world. The object must be, with the aid 
of Uie colossal natural resources of the Soviet Unbn, the advan- 
tages afforded by its system of an organized and planned national 
economy, and the latest technical achievements, to secure a rate 
of econoinic development higher than that yet attained by modem 
capitalist countries. 



Or this: 

The five-year program wilt mark a considerable advance in the 
process of raising the Soviet Union to the level of the advanced 
capitalistic countries and will provide a basis for even more rapid 
progress in the great competitive race between socialist and 
capitalist economy. 

It is hard to conceive that Soviet Russia has the 
man power, the management power or the financial 
power to put through so tremendous a program. 



Tax Cuts and 
Why 
★ 



THE Treasury Department, it is 
announced, will propose to the 
Congress that meets in December 
tax reductions between $200,000,- 
000 and $300,000,000. 
The dependable New York Times reporting the 
state of mind of the Department and its reasons for 
advising this tax cut prints these two paragraphs: 

From the increase in revenue which has followed lax reductions, 
officials conclude that men of wealth lind it more profitable to 
put their surplus funds into productive business tlian to keep 
them hidden in tax-exempt securities and tliat under lower rates, 
busing generally lias a tendency to expand and taxable inccMne 
to increase. 

It now appears certain that collection of corporation taxes under 
the 12 per cent rate would be greater than under the old 13H 
per cent figure. 

The latter paragraphs recall these sentences from 
the report of the National Chamber's Committee on 
Federal Taxation sent to its organization members 
for referendum in October, 1927: 

Any undue burdens placed on tlie corporations either by tax- 
ation or otherwise are obstructing tlie devekipment of one of the 
most important instruments of economic progress which have 
been developed. 

Normal business expansion yields a constantly increasing income 
available for tajsation. During the past fiscal year had there been 
no mcrease in the corporation income tax rate, the corporations 
would nevertheless have paid approximately 97.'>,000,CIOO more 
income taxes than they did in 1926. The last revenue act provided 
for drastic reductions in the personal income tax rates and greatly 
increased excmpt'ons and. although these reductions were effective 
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throughout the fiscal y^r 1927. the personal income taxes paid 
dtiring that year exceeded those of the previous year nearly 
$33,000,000. 



Our Feminine 
America 
★ 



THE professors are at it again. 

Our valued friend, Prof, Robert 
E. Rogers of Massachusetts Tech, 
who brought down upon his head 
some miles of newspaper clippings 
use he told a group of young graduates to be 
snobs, has discovered that the thinking of the Amer- 
ican people is feminine b«:ause .Ajnerica has had too 
many women schoolteachers. 

Already the woman schoolteacher has risen to 
reply, one leader of education so far forgetting herself 
as to say: 

"Professor Rogers is talking through his hat." 

Prof, Lewis M, Terman of Stanford seems to feel 
that America may be turning feminine, but finds a 
different reason. He told assembled psychologists at 
New Haven that marriage so alters the husband that 
before he knows it the wife is doing the thinking for 
both. 

And so far no woman has risen to tell Professor 
Terman that he, too, is talking through his hat. 

But what glorious material for those who promote 
and sell the advertising space in the women's maga- 
zines! Up to now they have contented themselves 
with such statements as Dr. Julius Klein's that 
"41 per cent of our passenger cars are bought by 
women." 

If America is feminine and if wives dominate their 
husbands' thinking why stop at 41 per cent? Why 
advertise or seek to sell anything at all except to 
women? What is man for except to earn money? The 
poor thing, dominated in youth by a woman teacher 
and in his subsequent years by a wife, shouldn't be 
allowed to spend it! 



Two and Two 
Are Not Four 
★ 



THE LACK of success of some 
mergers seems to have been that 
they were based on the assertion 
that two and two equal sometimes 
five and always four, and in busi- 
ness this is not always true. 

The A company makes pots and pans and sells 
S4,(>00,000 worth a year and makes $400,000; the B 
company makes sieves and strainers, sells $1,000,000 
worth a year and makes $100,000. If then we add- 
er merge — A company to B company we should have 
the A and B company making $5,000,000 worth of 
pots and pans and sieves and strainers and mak- 
ing $500,000. 

But, however true that may be mathematically it 
isn't true in practice. A and B company may increase 
its output, lower its production and selling costs and 
make increased profits. In short 2 plus 2 may equal 
5 or 6. 

But all too often we find that the A and B company 
does not increase its combined production and sales 



and does increase its costs of production. Result? 
2 -f 2 =3 which mathematically may be untrue but 
happens in life. 

Here's a story told by a business man the other 
day that illustrates what happens when the wrong 
things are added together in a merger: 

'"I know of a grouping of several companies whose 
chief interests were in distribution. It seemed on the 
surface a proper enough merger and a $10,000,000 
company. But in truth the chief assets of those com- 
panies were their sales forces and the salesmen didn't 
work well imder the new regime. One by one, they 
stepped out until finally the $10,000,000 company 
wound up with assets of $700,000." 

Simple addition isn't so simple after all. 



Cfiange and 
Progress 
* 



IT'S A tough job in th^ days of 
fast moving and highly competi- 
tive business to catch up with the 
other fellow and just as tough a 
job to keep up with him as it was 
to catch up with him. As to passing him, look at this 
experience; 

Sometime ago the White Star Line started building 
the 50,000 ton Oceanic at the Harland and Wolff 
Shipyards in Belfast. Work was well under way when 
the Bremen of the Hamburg-American line went fly- 
ing over the ocean. 

The Oceanic was intended for Diesel engines; the 
Bremen has geared turbines; the Bremen's bulbous 
bow suggests changes. In addition whether big ships 
are as profitable as smaller is a moot question. 

Change, quick change, rules business today whether 
it be making and rurming steamships or selling gro- 
ceries in competition with a chain. 



Too Much 



HOW often when two business 

j° J 1 "^^^ ^'^^ conversation 
Standardization f nj^g ^jiig? 

^ ' ' How's business? ' ' 

"Business is rotten. How are 

things in your line?" 
"Oh, not so good!" 

And so when a business visitor comes into the edi- 
tor's office he is greeted with the question: 

"Well, wliat's wrong with your business?" 

Usually it develops that there isn't much wrong 
anyhow, except that sales and profits and growth are 
not as great as the visitor wishes. 

But the other day a man whose chief interest is in 
selling things to railroads brought out two definite 
troubles in his industry, 

"For one thing," he said, "some of us are worried 
about reports that some bankers are discussing the 
establishment of a sort of clearing house for the sale 
and purchase of railroad supplies. We, of coiu^se, see 
a strong argument against centralization of railway 
purchases. Every step in that direction tends toward 
overstandardization of design, exclusion of new men 
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from the business, stressing of price as against 
quality, service and dependability, and the slow- 
ing-down of progress. 

"The other thing is that while some of the 
railroads appear to be getting away from manu- 
facturing their own necessaries there are others 
which still harbor the idea that the roads 
should forego the advantage of buying in a 
highly competitive field and go on adding to 
their investment in manufacturing plants under 
conditions where labor costs are increased by 
governmental influence." 

The troubles of this business are paralleled by 
the troubles of how many other industries? The 
notion that the salesman, even though he be an 
engineer, is an extravagance, impresses consum- 
ers and stockholders who do not think the prob- 
lem through, just as the notion that it is cheaper 
to do a thing yourself than to have it done by 
an expert always finds supporters. 



IN HIS address to the stu- 
Educstion dents of Dartmouth CoU^e 
in a Magazine opening its 161st academic 
^ year. President Ernest M. 

Hopkins gave a definition ^ 
of the purposes of a liberal college which needs 
only the substitution of a word or two to be- 
come an admirable description of what this 
magazine seeks to do. Said President Hopkins: 

The objective of the Uberal coliege is to stimulate minds 
to activity in consideration of present day problems under 
restraint of lessons of the past and under ^ur of imaiji- 
natbn as to the possibilities of the future. 

Read that again, please, substituting "Nation's 
Business" for "the liberal college" and there in brief 
is what this magazine strives to be. 

The proper relations of government to business, the 
competition of the chain and the independent, the 
possibility of lessening the costs of competition with- 
out approaching monopoly, these are not new ques- 
tions, they are problems to be considered "under re- 
straint of lessons of the past. " 

And the possibilities of the future "under spur of 
imagination." Deal with them as often as we may 
there are always new subjects for Nation's Business. 
The house, the shop, the factory of today are as apt 
to change as much tomorrow as they have already 
changed from yesterday. 




9'jpri IN iHi a«irtiigi(i tun 



"A sailor's life is not tbe life tor me" 



al Chamber is in error if "it thinks it can serve its 
country best by urging it and all the rest of the world 
to change a divine institution, the 12 month year, to 
a 13 month year." 

The Chamber has never "urged" any of its mem- 
ber organizations to vote for or against a referendum. 
When its board of directors decides to submit to the 
member organizations of the Chaml>er a referendum 
which asks only for their opinion for or against the 
proposals made by the referendum it is as satisfied if 
the answers are negative as it is if those answers are 
affirmative. 

It is only as its membership decides that it can 
carry on its campaigns to put those decisions into 
effect. The Chamber is a federation of business. Its 
principles and its policies are made by those organiza 
tions, not by its executive oflicers. nor its board of 
directors. 



The NX'Tiy of a 
Referendum 
★ 



A Nation's Business subscriber, 
unwilling to renew his subscrip- 
tion, makes a common error about 
the United States Chamber of 
Commerce when he gives his rea- 
sons for that unwillingness. 

He says of a pending referendum concerning pro- 
posed changes in the calendar that he feels the Nation- 



MEMPHIS, Hot Springs, a ten- 
year interlude in New York, then 
St. Louis, that's the geographic 
background of John G. Lonsdale, 
just chosen president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers' Association. In spite of that ten years 



Honoring John 
G. Lonsdale 
★ 
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on the Atlantic Coast, Mr. Lonsdale is of, and belongs 
to, the Mississippi Valley. 

Not that his interests and activities are limited to a 
city or a state or a region but it is hard to disassociate 
him from that great region that is watered by the 
Mississippi. 

He has helped to make the Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank & Trust Company of St. Louis a power not 
only in its own city but over a great area in the 
middle west. 

The new president of the Bankers' Association is no 
stranger to the members of the United States Cham- 
ber. He has had an active part in its deliberations 
since 192 L serving on a dozen of its committees and 
having been a director since 1925. 



Banfcs Are 



THE changing character and swift 
pace of metropolitan banking are 
Changing, loo emphasized by the new roster of 
tAt bank presidents in New York. 

Louis G. Kaufman is the only 
one among the big ten bank presidents in New York 
who occupied the same chair in 1919. This table 
lists the men now presidents of outstanding banks in 
New York and those who filled the same posts ten 
years ago*. 



NEktional Qty Bank 
Cfauo }<i(i(iai>l Book 
Omrmtf Tnut C«. 

EquHabk SBdxBrd (1) 

irriiui Thut Co. 
Banltert' Tnut Co, 



FMldot im F-."(.<Mr>i 1919 

Oodloa S. Bnflicbler F- > rlip 

Churla S. UeCiiii 1 ' lia.yo' 



ChcUk A. Auttia 

Bany K. Wtrd 
A, A. Tilney 
Cl«f«9 W. OaTina 



A (Tin W. Krwli. EipiitoUa 
Fre.) Ci. Ue« 

Wm. Woodwud. Hiinnw 
FmDm L Mine 



Muiiilutann' Thist 
Bulk of Ainena 
Ctwniint Buk A Thut Co. 
N. v. Trart Coi 



J Stemit B^er Susfibm Biker 
fientr C. Von Elm NstlwJi S. Jiuui 
Ednnl C. Dekfldd Willmm B. PaUai 
Parer H. Johtutoa Herbert TvitckcD 
Aiteniiu L Gita N. Bucknec 

Louia G. Kaufmaji Louis (j, KaufllUJti 

<T) Mercer of SobcArtl N&twittI «nd Ectuit*blc Tmit ('^ 
^21 Kama o[ Ctntrml Triwt Co. nJid Huiaw Katiosal Bsfik. 
* Mr. Wimt «u pfeavkut oT lrrin( Nationul, etiial oompoiiciit al pnsent Irving 
Tnut Co. 



More and THERE is a virtue in freshn^s 

Fresher Figures ^^^^ virtue applies not only 

jL, to fruits and vegetables but figures. 

Statistics to be of their utmost 
value ought to be served like green 
com, soon after they're picked. 

That's a point which the able men who are directing 
the censuses of manufacture and distribution are 
eager to drive home to the business men of this 
country upon whose aid and cooperation the useful- 
ness of these collections of figures depends. 

But if there's delay at the point of origin there's 
delay all along the line and that delay is more apt to 
be increased than decreased. 

If these censuses of business are worth taking and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States is on 
record as approving of them, then they are worth 
the wholehearted support of business men. One form 
that support should take is promptness in answering 
the inquiries, 

"More and better figures" is a good thing for busi- 



ness. Perhaps the slogan might read: "More and 
fresher figures." 



T c If A DELEGATION of two waited 
!o bell. Know , ti • i . i-j 

one day on President Coolidge to 

Your Customer ^gj^ a^tg^^j ^ meeting. One 

^ of the callers was a Senator who 

knew Vermont folk. The other was 
a statesman of rounded sf)eech with faith in the per- 
suasive power of oratory. 

It was arranged that the orator should first present 
the plea and then, if the President seemed indifferent 
the Senator should take up the task. 

The orator proceeded. He poured forth words, elo- 
quent words. Mr. Coolidge sat immovable. 

Finally the Senator thought it time to break in. 
AU he said was: 

"I think you ought to come, Mr. President. They're 
our kind of folks." 

The President's face lightened a little. There was 
the twitching of a smile at the comers of his mouth 
as he said: "I'll be there." 

Moral— If you want to sell cinything, it's well to 
understand your prospect. 



BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Latest month of ic>29 and the same moaih of 1938 and 
1927 (Ximparet] with the same momh of 15)26 



AicUabl< 

Pig (run SeptcBil«r 

St«!i IntttrtJ BeiKeinliiif 

Cnppei^Mine (U.S.) Boptemlwr 

Zinc— PrinBty Septwnbcr 

Cowl — Bitutnirifmi ^i[it'.Tiikt«r* 

Petroleum... ■ .- s. l.-. irifw* 

Kkctricnl Encrcy . A i>.'m< 

CoUon ConHmptiiHi N i.Mi.ttr 

Autonwliilw S'|,'. irilw* 

Rabb<r Tirefl. -i^J-.v 

Ccnmnt— Piir*!iujil Sc|iitiml«f 

Ccrrufntdidn 

t'onirecl* AKwdoi— 30 8lnt«»— DoBsr Viiim. Scpiember 

Ccinlnictt AwinW— M fMotw— Squnre Feet. SepUraiber 

Ficlwy EnipIoyinciH (ViU— F.H-B. Aunurt 
FiifU)T>- Htay Rfill (.U.S.1— F,R.B, Augiitt 
WagM Ppt Caniw (N.Y.) Ait«u«t 

FnHKlit Cir LuiHInfti. September* 

GrfM (lt><ratin* ttewmuM. .. Aiiiuat 
Hvt OraTntinc Inraoie. Aucwic 

Bank Debit!— >!eK York City Stptember 

Bulk Debita-Oulaide |X) BBpumbs 

BusMM Fitliurcii— Numtnr Seplcnbor 

Bunn« FiiUiree— I,iAbi]Itiia September 

Departcnent Btnra Saka— F.R.B BeptQniw 

Ft™ Md Tent Cinl a«J«— i Vimat September 

Mail Onlcr Htiuir aaJne— 3 HcwM Sefiteinbii' 

Wbotaale Tntde— F.RJB. A ueiist 

TVftd* — Foniffm 

Eiports A'tiiTiMi 

Impurla... Aueufll 

Fituinai 

Htock Prieee— 30 Indiutrialii ."vpt ember 

Stock Phcee— 20 Rcilraodt tiitiiemiier 

NumlMr o( Shami Trwlid Btptmber 

Bond Prtree— <a Bondi Sl|itaml)er 

Vilua of Boiidi SM S^rtember 

Sen Cotnwute Cnpitel I»ac»— Duoieitio Beptemlw 

Inlenst Hsta — Commtieial l*:ip«, l-d Menthi Beplemlwr 
Wkalftait Prior 
U. S. BurMO el labor Btntiidei . . A iiiciut 

Breiiltreot* finiitcmhn' 

ihina Kt'jjteiiibcT 

Siteil Pmrdaiinii Pimr. Juls (Bt « = m% 
PutebiiainiiPowwof I'- !'■ - .M).ill[ir 

l^4nh■*illtPBmr kI : >"l'.:.r 

PiiwSuaiif Powerul — 

PuirSmimi Foww of liiTii ij'ilhr 

X Rid BoBtsa. C'leveliuul, (.'bca«D, Lue Ancelea, l'htl«lelptlil^ Oetnit, Su Fnw- 
ci«o. »nd New York. 

IVepornJ fnr ^dlieri't BuiliuM by Qeiwnl StaCittke] Diraion, Western E]«etrla 
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HERE, for the first timey is 
told thecompletestoryoFthe 
misadventures of tlieBrotlier. 
hood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers in the realm of business. 
The story is presented not as 
an indictment but ratheras an 
illustration of the vital need, 
todayasneverbefore^ofhav- 
ingexperienced hands on the 
business throttle. 
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The Brotherhood had steam up for a record run to 
big profits — but there were utiexpected obstacles 



A Disaster in Management 



By FREDERICK A. VAN FLEET 



THIS is the story of a coiniKHent 
locomotive engineer and great 
labor leader who dreamed of co- 
oi>erative wealth and essayed to 
become a great financier and busi- 
ness man overniglit. 

Warren S. Stone was a great labor 
leader, beyond doubt. Few, if any. of 
the union labor organizations have com- 
manded the respect accorded the 



Brotlicrliood of L'lComotive Engineers 
under his leadership. But he was not a 
great business man. 

He might have been, with the neces- 
sary training. Many of the qualities 
which make for business leadership were 
his. He had the confidence of his fellow 
men. He had vision. He had courage. 
But his training had been first mechan- 
ical, then along tliosequasi-jwlitica! lines 



develoiH'd in iatwr leadership. Nowhere 
in his ex[Krience was there anything to 
fit him for the administration of mil- 
lions. 

It was the dream of Mr, Stone and 
his associates to pool the resources of 
the Brotherhood and all its members 
who would participate and use those 
resfiurces in active participation in busi- 
ness fur profit. With trained and ex|x;ri- 
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enced management the dream might 
have been realized, but none of the 
leaders had adequate training or experi- 
ence, nor did any of them realize its 
necessity. 

For more than two years financial ex- 
perts, headed until recently by Col. 
Claudius H. Huston, one time assistant 
secretary of commerce and now chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, have been unscrambling the af- 
fairs of the Brotherhood's various hold- 
ing companieSi, realty companies and 
other ventures. 

This unscrambling was ordered by the 
1927 Brotherhood convention which, 
after investigating all the organization's 
financial affairs, removed four of its 
principal officers, and adopted a definite 
policy of placing its business ventures 
into the hands of successful business 
men and asking its officers to handle 
only labor matters. 

When Mr. Stone was chosen, in 1903, 
to head the Brotherhood that organiza- 
tion was only a labor union. 

Brotherhood's plight In 1925 

WHEN HE died in office, in 1925. the 
Brotherhood owned banks, trust com- 
panies, holding companies, investment 
companies, more than 50 companies all 
told, doing hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars' worth of business every year, and 
three large buildings. 

Brotherhood officers had also just 
learned of losses in these ventures aggre- 
gating some $4,000,000 and were look- 



ing for ways to recoup these losses 
quickly. 

Two years later the Brotherhood, as- 
sembled in triennial convention, found 
itself involved still further with a gi- 
gantic deal in Florida real estate. This 
had been undertaken shortly after 
Stone's death. Intended originally as a 
quick move for profit to wipe out pre- 
vious losses it had developed into the 
biggest thing the Brotherhood had ever 
undertaken, involving the subdivision 
of some 30,000 acres of land into city 
lots and fanns, the construction of roads, 
streets, sidewalks, sewers, buildings and 
all sorts of development, and the sale 
in individual parcels. 

It was then that the Brotherhood de- 
cided to get out of the active conduct 
of business affairs, hiring experts to un- 
tangle them, and leaving the Brother- 
hood officers free to conduct labor affairs 
only. 

The banks always had been under 
more capable direction than the other 
undertakings, and the banks were kept 
clear in the difficulties which some of 
the real estate and industrial invest- 
ments got into. They continue to have 
the confidence of their communities 
where they still remain under Brother- 
hood ownership. 

That is the story of the business ad- 
ventures of the Brotherhood. The losses 
developed in ventures other than bank- 
ing, and most of them seem to have re- 
sulted fi^om poor management and an 
almost uncanny ability to buy at the 
top of the market. Stone and other 




Stone and some of his associates built the six-story Park Lane Villa 
apartment hotel. In four years its losses were estimated at ^360,000 



Brotherhood officials invested large sums 
successfuOy at the top of the boom in 
West Virginia coal lands, Cleveland 
apartment hotels, Cleveland office build- 
ings and Florida real estate. Financing 
these propositions put the Brotherhood 
agencies doing the financing in bad. 

The Brotherhood, when it got the 
true picture of the activities conducted 
in its name, took prompt steps tostraight- 
en things out. It also undertook to raise 
from its members money in a loan and 
on assessments so that it might not be 
said that the organization was evading 
any part of its responsibility for the 
enterprises which had borne its name. 

Engineet^ are not bankers 

THE Brotherhood's adventures do not 
necessarily mean that cooperative ven- 
tures can never succeed any more than 
the starting of those ventures meant the 
millennium which some enthusiasts fore- 
saw. 

Neither does this account of these ad- 
ventures reflect on the honesty of in- 
tention or the high purpose of the cen- 
tral figures, two of whom. Stone and 
William B. Prenter, his close associate 
and successor, are dead. 

The story points a moral which a 
former Brotherhood man expressed as 
aptly as it could be. 

Stanton Ennes, once president of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad, was at 
two periods manager of the Florida real 
estate venture. In a pamphlet on the 
Florida deal, issued this year, he says 
to Brotherhood members: 

"ft was a mistake to en- 
trust the handling of financial 
affairs of the magnitude of 
yours to any one but the best 
talent tliat money could buy. 
You wouldn't want to ride 
behind an engineer who 
learned his railroading in a 
bank and for the same reason 
you shouldn't trust your sav- 
ings to men who got their fi- 
nancial training on a locomo- 
live." 

That, it seems, fairly states 
the case of the Brotherhood 
in business. But the story is 
interesting, and can be told, 
now that the unscrambling is 
going along so well. 

Warren Sanford Stone was 
ajipointed grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers in July, 1903. He 
stepped down from a Rock 
Island cab to assume leader- 
ship of the organization in 
whidi he had for some time 
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"IT was s mistake to entrust tke handling of Finan- 
cial affairs of the magnitude of yours to any one but 
the best talent that money could buy,» Stanton 
Ennes, manager of the Brotherhood's Florida real 
estate venture, told the members, "You wouldn't 
want to ride behind an engineer who learned his 
railroading in a bank and for the same reason you 
shouldn't trust your savings to men who got their 
financial training on a locomotive* 




I 



taken great inler^t and an active part. 

For 13 years or so the history of the 
Brotherhood and its leader was much 
like the history of other labor move- 
ments and other labor leaders. Wage 
battles were fought and won. In 190S 
Lhe Brotherhood decided to build its 
own office building in Cleveland, but 
many organizations owned their own 
buildings. The building was completed 
in 1910. In the 1915 convention a reso- 
lution was adopted authorizing a 
Brotherhood bank. But nothing was 
done except to put the resolution on the 
records. 



HQRtpcXAIt 



Won fame ui labor battles 



its original office building. This latter structure, 

built in 1910, embodied the first venture into business 



STONE'Scampaign in 1916 for the eight- 
hour day, which rtsulted in the adot>- 
tion of the Adamson law, was realty the 
first thing which attracted international 
attention toward him, and that was a 
labor battle pure and simple, differing 
from previous latwr battles only in that 
it was taken, in the stress of war times, 
into txilitics and resatts accomplished 
by congressional action rather than by 
agreement. 
The war, with its wage increases on 



one hand and mounting cost of living 
on the other, seems to have given Warren 
S. Stone a different view of what had 
been his life work. He apparently fell 
that much could be done for the Brother- 
hood beyond mere leadership in labor 
battles. 

Stone seems to have come out of the 
war with two absorbtnj; ideas — one ix>- 
litical and the other economic. The po- 
litical idea was promptly expressed in 



the Plumb plan for government owner- 
ship and employe operation of the rail- 
road.s. Glenn Plumb, the labor econo- 
mist, drafted this plan and it bore his 
name, but the idea was Stone's and he 
was head and front of the movement 
for its adoption. 

The economic idea was nebulous at 
first. Cooperative marketing was im- 
doubtedly its basis, because it was in 
{Continued on page 114) 




THE unit building of the future, covering three blocks of ground space, 
will house a whole industry and its auxiliary businesses. Only elevator 
shafts and stairways reach street level. The first ten floors house stores, 
theaters and clubs. Above them is the industry to which the building is 
devoted. Workers live on the upper floors 
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^ A pile of coal, afire ac the 
lop — that IS the symbolism 
of this building Mr. Hoo<t 
^ designed for the American 
Radiator Co. in New York 
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A City Under a Single Roof 



By Raymond M. Hood 

Preftdctit, New Yorit Architcdurdl League 

As told to F. S. Tisdale 



The srowtK of cities is getting beyond control. Sky- 
scrapers create congestion. Subways are built result- 
ing in more skyscrapers and so on up an ascending 
spiral. Where will it end? Here is the answer of the 
man who designed the Chicago Tribune building 



THE TRAVELER in Italy gazfls 
ill wonder at the works of tue 
Renaissance. He is moved to de- 
plore what he considers the short- 
comings of his own period as he 
studies magnificent buildings adorned 
by the paintings and sculptures of the 
immortals. 

What a pity there are no such artists 
in our day! How colorless and common- 
place our lives seem beside the vivid 
romance of the sixteenth century! 

This man is too close to the twentieth 
century to see wliat is hapiiening. The 



truth is that he is in the midst of a 
Renaissance compared to which other 
upheavals in art arelocai phenomena. To 
reach Italy the traveler traversed the 
ocean in a palace which compared favor- 
ably to those of Florence and which was 
able to travel 30 miles an hour. 

Perhaps he realized man's age-old 
dream of (light by aossing the Channel 
in an airplane. If he was worried by his 
business in New York he went to a tele- 
phone and talked with his i>artner, 4,000 
miles away. 

Instead of being the property of a 



few rich lords, our awakening is devoted 
to all humanity. It docs not center its 
forces on the creation of so-called works 
of art which give pleasure only to the 
eye; it directs its energies toward the 
intimate things of everyday life which 
perform our heavy labors and serve our 
convenience. Instead of being at the 
mercy of mercurial Borgias or Medicis. 
the modem artisan la directed by busi- 
ness scientists who. by means of mass 
production, are bringing hitherto im- 
heard-of luxuries within the reach of 
common men. 

Art and beauty are no longer con- 
fined to some pretty object to be hung 
on a wall or installed in a museum. Tliey 
are now woven into the construction 
and design of the things we use and live 
with. You find beauty in kitchen acces- 
sories, in motor car^, fountain pens, 
office desks, grain elevators, factory 
buildings, locomotives. 

While the sweep of this Renaissance 
is world-wide, itsmostsixctacularph 
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are to be found in the United States 
and particularly in New York City. As 
a nation we are too busy with our own 
part in the work to get a perspective 
on what is taking place about us. 

Visitors from Europe view New York 
with more astonishment than any Amer- 
ican tourist could possibly feel in "doing" 
Rome. 

Acute growing pains 

SINCE the cultural and industrial power 
of the nation pours into New York, 
tliat city suffers a constant agony of 
growth. Buildings that once were pointed 
to as marvels are torn down — dissolve 
before our eyes to be replaced by loftier 
towers. The streets are ripped up while 
four-track subterranean railways are 
installed. Tubes carry traffic under the 
rivers and great bridges are thrown 
across the water channels. 

It is no wonder that such swift and 
powerful growth gets beyond control. 
Problems multiply themselves. Sky- 
scrapers created congestion; there was 



the subways: they now anticipate them. 
As soon as real estate operators learned 
there was to be a subway along Eighth 
Avenue land values in the vicinity 
leaped skyward. While subway engi- 
neers were digging under the street, 
other engineers were sinking building 
foundations alongside. The race has 
been won by the buildin^f constructors. 
The subway is still a long way from 
completion but rows of tall buildings 
have grown up along the route, many 
of them already occupied. 

Both the above factors aggravate con- 
ditions on the street level. Vaster hordes 
of pedestrians jostle each other on the 
side walks; motor trafific freezes more 
frequently into hopeless solidity. 

Intolerable conditions bring about 
cures. New York has been experiment- 
ing in the right direction. 

The tendency is toward related com- 
munities within the city — communities 
whose activities are confined within cer- 
tain areas, whose traffic does not need 
to travel distant streets to collect sup- 
plies or deliver orders. 




Every morning pours thousands of hurrying worki rs into our business sections, 
each evening dumps them out. Every year more thousands are added to the 
crush. Raymond Hood's unified city would end this wasteful turmoil 



a great outcry for subways. Instead of 
easing the jam of traffic, the subways 
produced more tall buildings. These in 
turn demand more subways and so on 
in a vicious ascending spiral whose end 
no man can foresee. 
Big buildings do not merely follow 



The Grand Central Station ia one 
example. I know men with offices in 
this section who add nothing to the 
city's traffic problem. They come in 
daily from homes along the New York 
Central or the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroads. Their offices 



are in buildings connected directly with 
the terminal. They lunch in clubs or 
hotels which can be reached by con- 
venient tunnels. It is possible for these 
men to go to work every day for weeks 
without once venturingonto the crowded 
streets. 

The Garment Center is another ex- 
ample. This is a district along Seventh 
Avenue and neighboring streets devoted 
to the clothing industry. Furriers, cloth 
manufacturers, tailoring establishments 
— all are gravitating to this area where 
long street hauls are unnecessary and 
where the traffic is confined largely to 
related thoroughfares. 

About the Pennsylvania Station 
another community has been formed. 
Plans for the New Metropolitan Opera 
center at Fifth Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street are now being worked out. The 
new Medical Center on Riverside Drive 
is built on this principle. 

A smaller but even more exact ex- 
pression of the idea can be found in the 
Architects' Building, where the advan- 
tages of gathering together a whole in- 
dustry are evident. Here, 
under one roof, are assem- 
bled the various elements of 
the building business — ar- 
chitects, contractors, mate- 
rial dealers and even profes- 
sional clubs. Only hotels and 
apartments are lacking to 
make it a complete city with- 
in a city. 

Save tune and rush 

IT seems to me that the 
salvation of New York de- 
pends on the wider applica- 
tion of this principle. Every 
business man in the city must 
at some time have realized 
what an advantage it would 
be to live in the building 
where his office is located. 
It is toward this ideal that 
real estate firms and archi- 
tects should work. 

Whole industries should be 
united into interdependent 
developments with clubs, 
hotels, stores, apartments 
and even theaters. Such an 
arrangement would make 
possible great economies in 
time, as well as diminish 
wear and tear on human nerves. An aver- 
age office working day is seven hours, 
and of this many persons spend from 
one and a half to two and a half hours 
on the street. These persons add a fur- 
ther incumbrance to an already difficult 
{Continued on page 20S) 



Your Job-after 
theM 



WE come down to ofFice or shop 
some morning and Find a buzz of 
talk. The business is being taken 
over — a big merger's on. 

What' s going to happen to us 
and our jobs? Will we get a raise 
or a blue envelope? It depends 
on how we meet the situation 



erger 



By JAMES H. COLLINS 



CARTOONS BY DUNK 



NOW, let us be thankful! For 
we have nothing to do with 
the theory of mergers. 
Are they good? Are they 
bad? We should worry. All 
we have to do is follow up a Utile while 
after they are formed, and see what 
they do to pefiple. 

What do people like ourselves get out 
of a merger— a raise in pay or a kick 
in Uie slats? 

Not to keep you in suspoise, I will 
tell you right here that anything may 
hapi>en. It depends on the kind of mer- 
Ser, the fellows who step in to rim it, 
and upon ourselves. As nearly as I can 
find out, we ourselves are the deter- 
mining factors in the way a merger may 
atTect us. 

'^i ou know men and women who have 
lost their positions after mergers. You 
meet ihem on the street, and they tell 
you they have been discharged. When 
their company was consolidated with 
wven others, the "Old Man" retired, 
'Uid a flock of cool, calculating Strang- 




(A t R Gef^ 




Any business eventually needs a houseclcaning, and somettmea it comes in the shape of a merger 
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ers, representing the bankers, went 
through the figures. 

"How much does that man draw?" 
they asked. "Too much! Let him go." 

And on Saturday came the blue en- 
velope. 

In theory and practice 

I HAPPEN to know something of the 
inside happenings in one merger since 
it was put together a year ago by 
etitTepreneurs who welded a number of 
properties into a single corporation, on 
the assumption that overhead expenses 
would be reduced. 

They were right about this, but wrong 
in the way they went about attaining 
lower operating costs. 

"We have three advertising man- 
agers," they reasoned, "inherited from 
three different concerns. One can do all 
that work. All we have to do is get rid 
of two." 

And so on down the line. 

But they did not wait to find out 
which advertising manager was- 
most capable. Nor did they study 
all three advertising men to see 
if they might be developed for 
any of the new positions a mer- 
ger creates. 

Theoretically, when you find 
three advertising men on your 
hands after a merger, it is logical 
to get rid of two. Actually, you 
will need a new type of manager 
to get cost figures on some activ- 
ity created by the merger, and 
one of your advertising men may 
be just the fellow for that. 

Well, these executives who 
first took hold scared everybody 
by a few hasty discharges. As a 
result all three advertising men 
quit and two of them started a 
rival enterprise which is doing 
pretty well. 

The human experience brought 
together in that consolidation 
was allowed to leak away in three 
months, and then the first ex- 
ecutives were fired. Today a new 
crowd is trying to lure back some 
of the experienced men bet^use 
the cOTporation isn't making 
money. 

When various going concerns 
are merged into a new company 
the investors in that company 
are critical of management. If 
the first crowd doesn't show re- 
sults, it is eliminated. 

So, if a person has been "sep- 
arated" in that kind of merger, 
it may be some comfort for him 
to know that, in firing him, the 



first executives were virtually firing 
themselves. 

However, when you meet a fellow 
who has been let out, after a merger, 
and hear his denunciation of Big Busi- 
ness, it is well to remember that you 
are hearing only one side of the case. 
Maybe his old employer would have 
discharged him anyway. 

Even when drastic changes follow 
consolidation, many more people are 
kept then are dropped, and eventually 
many are promoted and find them- 
selves doing more interesting work. In 
addition, we know that successful busi- 
ness consoUdations,always employ more 
people. 

What do you say to the merger as a 
method of discovering the buried human 
ability in business? 

Nobody as far as I know has ever 
given this as a reason for consolidating 
a lot of competing concerns. Yet that 
was the reason instantly given me by 
a corporation executive who has been 
combining business concerns since the 




«IN THE average bank^ sooner or later 
the Old Man meets the executive of 
some other bank. They compare notes/ 
figure the economies that would be 
possible through a merger, and the 
merger takes place. 

« Immediately all the precedents are 
gone! Every fellow in both organiza- 
tions begins thinking about holding his 
job. To hold it, he knows, he must 
make good. Anything may happen* 



days of the "trusts" and who last year 
merged two large banks. 

"Of course mergers eliminate people !" 
he said. "That is the grand thing about 
them. They give the boss a chance to 
look over his organization, find out 
what everybody really does, drop those 
who sliould have been dropped long ago, 
and promote others who have been doing 
the actual work. 

"For every employe dropped, or de- 
moted, at least two others get pro- 
moted. If men and women in organiza- 
tions that are merged will regard the 
operation as creating opportunities that 
would never have come to them under 
the old conditions, they will enjoy the 
merger, and get something out of it. 
Also, they will be helping accomplish 
what the merger was planned to do." 
This executive is a banker. 
In a few pungent sentences he paid 
his respects to banking and to business 
generally. He said that as a business 
grows it accumulates human lumber, 
and pet ideas that are equally encum- 
bering. When men are young, 
ambitious, and poor, he con- 
tinued, they wUI work to get 
ahead. As success comes, they 
cultivate their vanities, put their 
prejudices into their policies. 

Eventually a houseclcaning 
is needed, and nowadays, as l^e 
expressed it, it comes in the 
shape of a merger. 

Banking entanglements 

AS FOR banking, he said, that 
is still an "antisocial" business. 
It has made some headway in 
the past dozen years in putting 
its abstract financial principles 
at the service of the public, but 
the big changes and cpportunt- 
ties in banking are still ahead. 

"Banking has a dignity that 
makes men value precedents 
more than in other lines of busi- 
ness," he said. "Titles and senior- 
ity in promotion become more 
imptjrtant, as men put on years. 
Banking has not half begun to 
do its job of finding out what 
it can do for people. The Old 
Man heading a bank organiza- 
tion finds himself up against 
precedent and priority when he 
wants to bring in some high- 
caliber youngster who can get 
new business on aggressive lines. 

"It is necessary to move every- 
body in line for promotion in 
some way, one fellow getting a 
new title, another an increase 
{Coniinued on page 218) 



Business is finding that there can be no monopoly on pros- 
perity. He profits most who runs his business so that the other 
fellow also makes a profit 





Mechanical devices such as this "duck," which cuts the board, figured in Mr. Dahl- 
berg's success — but more important than these were the policies he followed 



iere*s Gold in the Golden Rule 



WHETHER he knows it or 
not, and regardless of his 
desire in the matter, every 
manufacturer, to be per- 
manently successful, must 
contribute to the profit and welfare of 
everyone who has anything to do with 
the production and distribution of his 
merchandise. This. I am convinced, is a 
principle as irrevocable as the law of 
Eravitation, 
Too frequently in our present national 
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By B, G. DAHLBERG 

Prsiidcnt, Cclolcx Company 



distribution, we see the disastrous re- 
sults of violation of this principle. Man- 
ufacturers who attempt to reduce ex- 
penses or make more money by hedging 
the other fellow's profits, soon find a 
lot of costly problems on their hands. 

The profitless circle 

WHOLESALERS retaliate, and retail- 
ers orRanize to meet the new competi- 
tion. Everywhere we see one factor or 



group attempting to take advantage of 
another in the same or a related indus- 
try, and it cannot be done with per- 
manently profitable success to any one. 

Whatever success my company has 
achieved is due to the fact that we have 
realized the necessity of aiding the pro- 
ducers of our raw material, our distribu- 
tors, the users of our product, and even 
our competitors. In 1921, our first year, 
we produced about SOO.CXX) feet of a 
(Continued on page lOI) 
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Ships, Sentiment and the 



IN THE years before the great war 
there was a phrase much in use 
among British seafaring men, to ex- 
press their general sentiments when 
a ship turned out to be uncongenial. 
"Well," we would say, as we packed 
a s&a. bag and unscrewed the family 
portraits from the cabin bulk-heads, 
"there are more ships than parish 
churches." 

Meaning not only that a man was not 
married to any particular ship, but 
that there were plenty of ^ips. 

Whether it was literally true I can 
not say. I never discovered how many 
parish churches there were in the Brit- 
ish Isles, But I do know that in those 
toilsome, happy daj'S we had 10,000 
ships at sea. 

Not only was this vast fleet of liners 
and freighters plowing the waters of the 
world, but in the yards of Tyne and 
Clyde scores of vessels were sliding 
down the ways every year to sail under 
foreign flags. The fleets of the Hamburg- 
American Line, of the Japanese com- 
panies and the Italian Rubattino were 
made up of ships built in Britain. Ship- 
building was one of the 
country's major indus- 
tries. 

Men grew up in an at- 
mosphere of building 
ships, managing ships and 
sailing on them. Whole 
communities drew their 
livelihood from ships. 
Whole families of broth- 
ers went to sea. Whole 
families of sisters married 
shipmasters or men who 
became shipmasters. 

As an example, not 
particularly unusual, I 
had a father and five 
uncles commanding ships 




"If you go to sea, stop at sea until you get to the top," n 
the advice of a. seafaring relative when I started out 




These men had no 
tradition of the sea 



and four cousins were at sea when I 
started. We began at the bottom and 
worked up. We proceeded on the prin- 
ciple enunciated by one of my relatives, 
the first piece of advice he favored me 
with: 

"If you go to sea, stop at sea till you 
get to the top." 

The other piece of advice was charac- 
teristic of the man and his profession, 
"WTien you go aboard of that ship," 
he said, when I stood in 
his ofTice ready to start 
my sea career, "take your 
place — -and keep it." 

Theobject of these rem- 
iniscences is to provide 
a background upon which 
may be projected some 
remarks concerning the 
United States Merchant 
Marine. I have served in 
that marine during a con- 
fusing and chaotic period 
of its history, and one of 
the principal difTiculties 
encountered by those con- 
cerned in building up an 
adequate merchant fieet 



was the apathy of the public. Anothe: 
was the lack of a native seafaring com- 
munity from which to draw the right 
kind of men. In the year after the 
armistice an American ship often had 
on board a dozen nationalities without 
a single native-born American. On one 
occasion, leaving a Central American 
port, we did achieve a genuine American. 
We found a stowaway who had been 
bom in Boston! 

They did not like the sea 

NOW why was this? American wag 
were the highest in the world, Accom 
modation and food were up to the stand 
ard of any other service. Overtime was 
paid so scandalously that junior engi- 
neers earned more than the chief. 

Yet Americans did not go to sea. 
I was one of the alien-bom who stuck 
to the job in those days and I tried to 
formulate some theory that would ac- 
count for the lack of interest. 

We used to say we would give ihe 
young Americans who came to us two 
trips — one to see what seagoing was 
like and one to get sick of it. It became- 
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By WILLIAM McFEE 

AutKor of "Ca%uA\% of the Sea%," "Swallowing tKc Anchor'' 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY EDWARD A.WILSON 
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IN tkis article a sestaring man of long ex- 
perience says America cannot operate a 
merchant marine and teHs his reasons why. 
His views are those of an honest critic- 
Nation's Business publishes them believing 
that it profits us to be open-minded even 
though we don't always agree 




When you see a liner hurrying across the world stopping at places you never heard 
of, yoM may know the trade she brings is the result of a generation of diplomacy 
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a regular tiling for the new hand to 
come in and say, "Well, I shan't be 
signing next voyage, chief. I've got a 
position ashore." 

Or, "I can't sail again, chief, my wife 
wants me at home." This after a 25 
day run in a mail steamer! 

The reason, I decided, was this— 
these men had no tradition of the sea 
behind them. 

It was all very well to talk of the 
famous New England shipping of the 
past; but that had died out before these 
men were born, before 
their fathers had reached 
these shorra. Soon after 
the war started, I was 
down in New Orleans, 
first a^istant of a mail 
steamer. One of my juniors 
was a German, who had 
served his time in the \'ul- 
can yards at Stettin. 

He was the sort of man 
you could depend on in a 
smash, the sort of man you 
could depend on to save a 
smash. His country and 
mine were at war; but that 
made no difference to us 
on board ship. He kept a 
good watch. He had been 
through the mill. 

When the ship changed 
to the United States fJag 
he left. We got a man in 
his place who claimed to 
be a machinist. He had 
been tightening Bolt 
Thirty-Six in the Ford 
Plant. Beyond that he was 
a total loss. 

There was, you see, no 
tradition in the sense that there is 
tradition in the telephone service, 
the railroads, or the newspapers. 

Landlubbers went to sea 

THERE HAD been few ships, most 
in the coastwise service, and there h 
been no attempt to foster the spirit 
pride in the cloth. The sudden expa 
sion during the war had flung out up 
the waters a swarm of landlubbers w 
later withdrew to shore pursuits as k 
as we could replace them. One of t 
urgent needs of the American Mercha 
Marine is the gradual building up oi 
genuine personnel, who love the life ev 
if it does not bring large financial i 
wards. Men with what we call "go 
principle." Even now not more th 
30 per cent of the crews of Am eric 
ships are American citizens. 

Public apathy is a more difficult ai 
troubling phenomenon. It may set 



strange to ^sert that the public is in- 
different to ships, when ships are in the 
New York headlines every day. But 
there is a difference between headlines 
and steamship lines. 

The public doesn't know 

SHIPS are not run to make headlines 
but to make money. One reads that the 
passengers of a great steamer were "dis- 
appointed" because her speed was cut 
from 27 to 26 knots. I wonder whether 



type of men were at the helm in past 
years. 

High-powered salesmanship and 
aggressive advertising are at a disad- 
vantage in the shipping business. 

It is a complicated business and 
neither begins nor ends in t.he ship her- 
self. The popular notion after the war, 
when it was proptwed to "sell" the mer- 
chant marine idea to the public, was 
that the Shipping Board merely had 
to run a lot of ships all over the oceans 
and an immense foreign trade would 
result. 

We had the amazing spectacle of a 
ship lying for days in a port to pick up 
a few dollars* worth of coffee or hides. 
We had the equally amazing spectacle 
of the Leviathan being run year after 
year at an average annual deficit of a 
million dollars, which the taxpayers have 
covered. 

That is not the way foreign trade is 
acquired and held. Granted that a mag- 
nificent vessel like the Bremen has ad- 
vertising value, figure out the cost in 
fuel and wages of keeping 46,000 tons 
moving at 29 knots. 1 don't know her 
consumption, but I do know that a ship 
like the Maureiania has, at 25 knots, 
a fuel bill of some $12,000 a day. 

A ship is a carrier of freight. She has 
to show a profit or go out of business. 
She has to have connections. 

Must have goods to move 




The wind-blown argostes of the 
past rifled the Indies of predoua 
stones, silks, spices 
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those passengers comprehended how 
many tons of fuel that extra knot cost 
and whether they understood the futil- 
ity of driving a great ship full out for 
four and a half days, only to reach a 
port like New York, where the harbor 
regulations are a hundred years out of 
date and a ship has to lie until seven 
o'clock in the morning because the 
officials don't work at night! 

This is what is meant when we say 
lliat Americans, officially and as citi- 
zens, have not ship-mindedness. Every 
technical seaman laughed when the 
Letiathan made a "record" of 28 knots 
coming up from Havana when she was 
first put into commission. The public 
swallowed the hokum because it did not 
know the gulf stream gave her at least 
three and a half knots. 

Mention of the Leviathan naturally 
raises the question of publicity. As a 
seafaring man there has never been 
any doubt in my mind that the wrong 



WHEN you see a Blue Funnel liner 
or an Elder-Dempster liner or a Ham- 
burg Amerika liner hurrying to and fro 
across the world, calling at places you 
have never heard of, up distant African 
and Chinese rivers, she is merely con- 
necting a trading house out there with 
the home market. The trade she brings 
has been the result of a generation of 
careful diplomacy and sound business 
principles. 

In the years after the armistice, 
American business men threw away 
foreign businras with both hands. Amer- 
ican ships were inefficiently manned; 
stowage plans were lost or ignored, 
and a ship would arrive at Genoa to 
discover tliat cargo for Lisbon had 
been left aboard by error. 

On one occasion I had a passenger at 
my table, a German merchant from 
Guatemala. 1 asked him if he were 
coming to New York for pleasure. He 
said he had placed an order for factory 
machinery with an American firm but 
had received no reply. He had come to 
see if he could get delivery. 

Much harm came to American trade 
during those mad days. There were 
{Continued on page 164) 



TWO billion American dollars are being loaned to 
" foreign governments and peoples every year. Perhaps 
you have contributed to that sum through the purchase 
of Argentine bonds or of South African mining stock. 
Or perhaps^ as a manufacturer^ you question the effect 
of this export of capital upon American markets and in- 
dustry. What is the real significance of this foreign bor« 
rowing? Is there a limit to the loans we should make? 



How Much Can We Lend Abroad? 



By Dr. MAX WINKLER 

Vice President, Bcrtron, Griscom A Co., Inc. 



/FTER the Napoleonic Wars, 
i London became the inter- 
^ national financial center 
par excellence — a position 
^ previously held by Ainster- 
dam. As a result of the World War, the 
center was transferred from the banks 
of the Thames to the banks of the Hud- 
son. The United States which, before 
the war, had been indebted to the rest 
of the world to the extent of between 
four billion and five billion dollars, be- 
came a craiitor nation, with the rest of 
the world owing us more than 15 billion 
dollars. If we add so-called intergovern- 
mental obligations, we obtain a total of 
approximately 26 billion dollars. 

In 1914, the number of foreign govern- 
ment and municipal obligations barely 
exceeded a dozen, including an Argen- 
tine issue, three Japanese loans, a Chi- 
nese loan, a City of Frankfurt loan, a 
few Mexican issues and a Russian loan 
rarely dealt in. The total annual turn- 
over of foreign securities on the Ex- 
change aggregated $3,500,000. 

What a change has been wrought 
within a relatively short period of a 
decade and a half! Instead of 12 foreign 
issues traded ni on the Stock Exchange, 
there are now several times tliat many. 
Instead of an annual turnover of !S3,- 
500,000, today's turnover is at the rate 
of about one billion dollars a year. Our 
dollars are in demand everywhere anr! 
there seems no discrimination anywherf 
against them, even though there may 
be certain prejudices against our na- 
tionals. 

We lend money to governments, states 
and municipalities in practically every 
part of the world. We underwrite issues 




Distance is no longer a handicap in financing and American 
dollars are as well known on the Paris Bourie at at home 
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in behalf of railroad, public utility and 
industrial anterprtses In Canada. 

We finance machinery companies in 
Germany, Denmark and Czechoslova- 
kia; steel companies in Germany and 
Luxemburg, Bulgaria and Roumania; 
plantation companies in the Dutch East 
Indies; oil compani^ in Australia, Peru, 
Jugoslavia and the Dutch 
East Indies; banks and finan- 
cial institutions in Austria 
and Germany, Holland and 
Hungary, Denmark and Fin- 
!and, Colombia and Austra- 
lia; hydro-dectric compani^ 
in Germany and Italy, Nor- 
way and Japan; railways in 
Belgium and Argentina. Chile 
and Colombia; department 
stores in Germany and Great 
Britain; rubber and mining 
concerns in Brazil; textile 
companies in Germany; auto- 
mobile concerns in France 
and Italy, 

We acquire telephone con- 
cerns in Austria and Brazil, 
Chile and Uruguay; land in 
Panama and Guatemala. We 
obtain oil concessions in Co- 
lombia and Venezuela, and 
rubber concessions in Brazil 
and Liberia. 

International money 

WE FINANCE steamship 
companies in Great Britain 
and France, Germany, and 
Italy; sugar companies in 
Mexico, and even lend money 
to banks in Iceland. American 
capital is obtained by the ni- 
trate producers of Chile, the 
cofifee growersof Sao Paulo, t he 
tobacco raisers of Colombia. 

Today we are trading in 
rubber and are dealing in tin. 
Kaffirs and Dunlops are no 
longer mysteries to the Amer- 
ican investing public. We purchase shares 
of the Bank of Abyssinia and send funds 
to Zan2ibar. Distance is no longer a 
handicap. We transact business on 
Change Alley; the Berlin Boerse; the 
Paris Bourse, the Madrid Bolsa and the 
Amsterdam Beurs with as little incon- 
venience as we execute orders cm the 
New York Stock Exchange, 

We no longer view with apprehension 
anything that is foreign. We buy from 
all and we sell to all if we find it advan- 
tageous. 

At one time we finance the Allied 
Powers enabling them to defeat the 
Central European nations; at another, 
we finance Central Europe and materi- 



ally aid in its recovery. To be sure, there 
are those who question our sincerity, 
pointing out that "America first de- 
stroys or helps destroy, and then recon- 
structs; and for the one as well as for 
the other transaction there is a hand- 
some commission." 
Granted, however, that our fiireign 
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American money went into this International 
Telephone 8C Telegraph building in Madrid 



loans have not been prompted by purely 
altruistic motives— no nation, and no 
individual has ever done business on 
this motive — our loans have gone a long 
way toward rehabilitating a war-torn 
world. 

Would Germany have staged the 
comeback she did without American 
aid? Is not the almost miraculous re- 
covery of Austria from utmost chaos 
attributable to American financial as- 
sistance? 

Would Hungary or Poland or Jugo- 
slavia or Greece or Bulgaria have sur- 
vived the economic and financial stress, 
had we chosen to stand aloof? 

Would it have been possible for Italy 



even to attempt the stabilization of her 
currency, had she been unable to count 
on American assistance? 

Is it not we who have hastened the 
recovery of Japan from the disastrous 
earthquake in 1923? Have we not aided 
Australia and the Dutch East Indies? 
Our aid is given to whoever demands it, 
whether Saxon or Latin, Mon- 
gol or Slav. 

To be sure, we demand se- 
curity and commission, and 
we shall always demand them. 
Foreign investments will cease 
only with the cessation of 
these two considerations. As 
long as borrowers are able 
and willing to provide us with 
adequate security and reason- 
able profits, we shall continue 
to extend to them kjans and 
credits. 

Not overborrowed 

THE saturation point is far 
fr(jm having been reached. 
Tlie total debt of the world 
(exclusive of the United 
States) today, that is the 
outstanding obligations, both 
external and internal, of for- 
eign governments, states and 
municipalities, aggregate 120 
billion dollars. 

The world as a whole can- 
not, therefore, be said to have 
over borrowed , and the United 
States with annual savings of 
about 20 billion dollars, and 
with an annual earned income 
of about 90 billion dollars is 
doubtless still in position to 
absorb more foreign loans. 

When people discuss today 
the marked "decline" in the 
flotation of foreign issues, they 
fail to take into account the 
fact that large sums are being 
invested abroad witliout in- 
volving the direct sale of foreign securi- 
ties. They overlook, for example, the 
purchase by American interests of the 
Opel Automobile Works in Germany, the 
acquisition of Norwegian companies by 
Union Carbide, tlic purchase of foreign 
public utilities by Electric Bond & Share, 
the purchase of foreign telephone com- 
panies by International Telephone & 
Telegraph, the acquisition of shares by 
American interests in the South Anato- 
lian Mining Co., and finally, the sub- 
stantial purchases by our numerous in- 
vestment companies of foreign internal 
security* issues, both stocks and bonds. 
As to the future, I am not inclined 
(.Continued mi page 159) 
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SEPTEMBER 

10 • Canada's Radio Commission proposes a 
national broadcasting system, closing those 
now in existence and compensating the 
owners. 

11 • The Stock Exchange reiterates its policy 
of not listing nonvoting common stocks 
and announces its intention "to scrutinize 
carefully" methods of declaring stock divi- 
dends. 

The Journal of Commerce reports that 
"the amount of funds raised by invest- 
ment trusts in this country to the present 
time aggregates in all about $3,000,000,000. 
It b expected . . . that the funds raised by 
the trusts will aggregate $5,000,000.0(X)." 

13 • Niagara-Hudson, a power system formed 
by J. P. Morgan & Company and others, 
buys the Frontier Cor]X>ration owning 
power sites on the St. Lawrence. 

14 • The Department of Labor reports an in- 
crease in employment in August over July. 
The automotive industry, however, showed 
its first comparative loss in 21 months. 

15* Governor Roosevelt of New York declares 
that the Morgan acquisition of the Fron- 
tier Corporation makes it imperative that 
the State should develop St. Lawence 
power. 

16 • National Lead, Devoe and Rajnolds and 
Pratt and Lambert are reported in a paint 
and varnish merger to which gossip adds 
the paint division of du Pont and the busi- 
ness of Benjamin Moore & Company. Dil- 

I Ion Read and Company, bankers. 

Another merger announcement of the day. 
Bloomingdale Brothers of New York to 
join with William Filene's Sons and R. H. 
White of Boston, Abraham & Straus of 
Brooklyn and F. R. Lazarus' Company of 
Columbus. Their total annual sales have 
been $106,000,000. Lehman Brothers the 
banking spirit. 

17 • Thomas W. Lamont replies to GovemtM- 
Roosevelt's cliallenge of Sept. 15 saying 
that Morgan & Company and Niagara- 
Hudson Power are quite willing to meet 
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the State and prci>are a plan for St. Law- 
rence power that shall be to everybody's 
advantage. 

18 • The Marine Midland Corporation is organ- 

ized in New York (to be charto-ed in 
Delaware) to acquire 16 New York Stale 
banks with total resource of more than 
$500,000,000. A merger and an investment 
trust with some novel features. 

L. F. Loree of the Delaware & Hudson, 
proposes a fifth eastern trunk line system 
to add to those already suggested by 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York Central and Baltimore & Ohio. None 
of the prop(»ers seems to like the plan of 
any other proposer. 

19 • General Motors buys North East Electric 

of Rochester, N. Y. Significant in view of 
their previously amiounced alliance with 
Radi") Corporation of America. General 
Motors has been making electric lighting 
plants and electric refrigerators. 

National City Bank absorbs the Com 
Exchange Bank of New 'i'ork with its 68 
branches. Resources nearly $2,400,000,000 
making it, says the New ^'ork Times, the 
largest bank in the world, the next four 
being the Midland, Lloyd's, Barclay's and 
Westminster of London. The most spec- 
tacular of a number of bank mergers an- 
nounced this month. 

21 • The American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, after a two-yCiU: study, reports that 
a building 2,000 feet high is structurally 
possible but that the economic height is 
much less, being 63 stories where land 
values are $200 a square foot and 75 for 
land values of $400. (On Oct. 4 a 1,050 
foot building was announced for Broad- 
way and Forty-ninth Street. The City 
Bank Farmers Trust Building will be 925 
feet and 71 stories high). 

23 • The Federal Tre^ury holds out hojx: that 

tax cuts of $2(X),(Xy).000 to $300,000,000 
may be recommended to Congress in 
December. 

24 • General Foods Corporation takes over the 
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oyster business of the Northern Atlantic 
Oyster Farm. Inc., its first venture into 
perishable foods. Shipping frozen oysters 
seems part of its plan. 

25 • Bank of England raises discount rate from 

5.5 to 6.5 per cent, highest in eight years. 

Two of the biggest German banks, 
Deutsche and Disconto GesellschafTi unite. 
"Rationalization" is the term used to de- 
scribe the merger. 

Federal Reserve Bank in its monthly re- 
view notes that white production of basic 
industries increased in August over July, 
the increase was less than usual. 

The first phone call from United Statra to 
Australia. 

Melvin A. Traylor of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, and Jackson E. Reynolds 
of First National of New York sail as 
representatives of the American financial 
. world to discuss in Europe the proposed 
Bank of International Settlements. 

The Engineering Foundation announces a 
committee to conduct research into iron 
alloys. Five years will be spent on pre- 
liminary work. 

26 • Department of Labor reports that building 

permits for the first half of 1929 were 
slightly higher than for the first half of 
1928. Based on 85 cities of 100,000 or 
more. Per capita exijenditures of cities are 
in striking contrast. Yonkers, New York, 
led with $122.64. Some cities are as low 
as$m 

30 " McKesson & Robbins, wholesale drug 
house, announce that 18,000 retail drug 
stores have entered into a cooperative 
contract with them, and will be known as 
McKesson Service Stores, One hundred 
and thirty manufacturers of advertised 
gofxls have contracted for distribution of 
Iheir products through the same outlets. 
A retailer- wholesaler answer to the chain. 

The Metal Trades Department of the 
Federation of Labor asserts that American 
industries are establishing branches or 
buying plants in countries where they can 
get "huge pools of uneducated cheap docile 
servile labor." 

J. H, Thomas, Minister of Unemployment, 
returns to England from Canada with a 
promise that Canada will buy more British 
'steel and coal and Great Britain more 
Canadian wheat. 



OCTOBER 
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Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation goes into a 
receivership. The petition for a receiver 
stresses "the very low price obtained by 
the company for its product." 

The New York Times table of changes in 
market values of stocks from August 31 to 
Seplemlier 30 siiows a decline in 240 listed 
stocks of $2,814,255,346. The increase from 
July 31 to August 31 had been $4,465,381.- 
600. (An early October decline in Stock 
Exchange prices was followed by a recov- 
ery.) 

The biggest airship R-101 is shown to the 
British public. Cost $10,000,000. is a 
little shorter but much bigger in diameter 
and holds a third more gas than the Graf 
Zeppelin. All accommodations including 
smoking-room and dance floor are inside 
the envelope. 

Makers, sellers and users of paper meet in 
Washington to set up standards of paper 
Strength, durability, color and appearance 
are to be considered. 

Cigaret price war ends. Luckies, Camels, 
Chesterfields and Piedmonts will be ad- 
vanced 40 cents a thousand and the manu- 
facturers hope retailers will do away with 
the two for a quarter price and stick to 
15 cents straight. 



7 • Class 1 railroads earned in the first 8 months 

of this year $827,734,976. an increase of 
20.6 per cent over the same period in 1928. 
Revenues increased in that ixjriod 5.6 per 
cent and expenses 2.1 per cent. 

Mr. Hoover says through Secretary Aker- 
son that Mr. Mellon will remain in the 
Cabinet for the next three and one-half 
years. 

8 • Robert \V. Woodruff, president of Coca 

Cola Company, chosen to succeed Walter 
While as president of the White Motor 
Company. Mr. Woodruff had been a vice 
president of the White Motor Company 
and will now undertake to manage the two. 

9 • L. A. Miller, president of Willys-Overland, 

warns the automotive industry of the dan- 
ger in constantly increasing pr(xluctit>n 
schedules and says of his own company. 
"This year we will produce in the neigh- 
borhood of 300,000 cars. We do not plan 
to increase this total next year. " The Iron 
Age notes a decline in the demand by auto- 
motive companies for steel. 



The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 

Managing Editor, Brad street's 
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PERHAPS "selective" would better describe 
the October 1 map than would "spotted," 
this not^t'ithstanding the fact that on the face 
of it, the map spotted. Very few declines 
from a year ago ace shown outside the sec- 
tions of the Northwest and Southeast, where 
crop yields are deficient. The fact is that 
the "yard stick" was lengthened in the fall 
of 1928 and some of this year's results 
merely lose by comparison 



THE hitherto harmonious trade and industrial orches- 
tra has sounded a few seemingly discordant notes 
in recent months and weeks. From this have de- 
veloped st>me fears, and numerous predictions, that 
a reorganization of the entire band is pending. 
Although I do not sliare many of the fears and refuse to 
indulge in any predictions, it might be well to sketch 
briefly some of the happenings that have led up to the 
division of minds now visible. 

H will be remembered that some of the heavier indus- 
tries showed a let-down or a failure to advance a month or 
more ago, coincident with a seasonal speeding up in some 
of the so-called lighter lines and signs that the usual fall 
expansion in distributive trade was at hand. The quieting 
in the heavier industries— notably iron, steel, autoniobiles 
and building — has apparently gone further but, except in 
building operations, alt are still equal to or well ahead of a 
year ago and the weather has, generally speaking, favored 
fall buying, particularly in cities where employment in in- 
dustry is still active and in country districts where higher 
pricte have balanced shorter yields of leading crops. 

In addition, some of the lighter industries catering espe- 
ciaUy lo fall and winter trade speeded up slightly. Recent 
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evoits in the stock market, these based 
on realization that the slightly stiffer 
rates of money, especially time loans, 
were inconsistent with the maintenance 
of the top-hea\'y speculation in securi- 
ties, have perhaps done more than any 
other thing to induce a spirit of intro- 
spection and concern as to the future, 
on the theory apparently that "the 
ticker tells the story." 

Distribution normal 

CONFINING the present review to the 
apparently visible facts of trade and in- 
dustry, it would seem that September 
and the elapsed portion of October had 
seen wholesalers and retailers doing 
fully normal business. Chain distribu- 
tors led at retail. Considering that there 
was one less Saturday than a year ago 
in September and one less day in August, 
department stores have maintained their 
hold on their customers. In both whoie- 
sale and retail trade, and in industry — 
these taken as a wh«>le — more seems to 
have been done than in September a 
year ago. 

As to October, it may be said that 
there is something like a longer yard- 
stick to measure witli than recently. In 
October a year ago, for mstance, both 
trade and industry showed a distinct 
surge forward. 

Hence from now on it would be 
natural to expect a ix>ssible reduction 
in or an absence of some of the gains 
hitherto shown this year. That 1929 will 
rank as a new record year in practi- 
cally all lines seems certain. 

The fact is that, despite the shading 
off shown in some of the heavy lines, 
the general showing even of these is and 
has been better than a year ago. Al- 
though pig iron, steel and naturally coke 
production touched their record p>eaks 
as far back as May and automobile 
manufacture even antedated this by a 
month, all reported larger totals in 
September than in the same month a 
year ago. 

Crude petroleum, gasoline, shoes, silk 
and electricity reached record-breaking 
outputs in August while shipments of 
cement broke all records in the same 
month. Soft coal output in August was 
the largest since last winter. That of 
cotton manufacture was the lightest of 
the year, it is true, but this was in some 
degree affected by the character of the 
crop and its distribution. The leather, 
furniture and woolen goods trades made 
fairly good showings. 

Building plans, it must be admitted, 
were the fewest in many months, while 
estimated values for the month and the 
nine months were the lightest for six 



years past with natural repercussions 
on lumber, brick and other lines of 
materials. 

On the other hand, factory employ- 
ment in New York state rose in Septem- 
ber and the country as a whole was well 
above last year during August. 

As to retail trade, mail-wder houses 
in September reported a gain of 4,9 per 
cent over August and of 24.1 per cent 
over September a year ago. Chain stores 
reported a decrease of 1.5 per cent from 
August but a gain of 19.5 per cent over 
September, 1928. 

The combined mail-order and chain- 
store sales in September exceeded those 
of August by two-tenths of one per cent 
and were 20.8 per cent larger than in 
September a year ago. 

Department stores reported a gain of 
1.9 per cent over September last year. 
For nine months of 1929, mail-order 
house sales were 29.9 per cent, chain 
stores, 26.4 per cent and mail-order and 
chain sales combined were 27.2 per cent 
larger than last year. Department stores 
reported a gain of 2.9 per cent for eight 
months over 1928. 

Foreign trade showed some irregu- 
larities in August which bid fair to be 
reflected also in the September returns. 
Because shipments of grain and per- 
haps cotton, as well as some lines of 
manufactured goods failed to equal 
earlier expectations, exptirts were only 
a fraction of one per cent ahead of 1928, 
whereas August imports were 8.7 per 
cent ahead of August, 1928. 

Increases in foreign trade 

FOR eight months exports gained 8.6 
per cent over last year and were the 
largest since 1920. Eight months' im- 
ports gained 9.6 per cent over 1928 
and were likewise the largest since 1920. 
Although large rubber and silk imjwrts 
accounted for some of the gain, it is 
probable that arrivals to anticipate 
tariff changes pending in Congress ac- 
count for a good deal of this increase. 

The higher prices asked for our grain 
—these, by the way, are not as high 
as they were in July-— have apparently 
retarded gains over last year for the 
fiscal year to date. Canadian e.xports 
have also been light. 

In the meantime visible supplies of 
wheat in both countries are heavy, the 
Agricultural Department's survey re- 
porting that the visible stocks in this 
country are the largest ever known. 

In this regard it needs to be recalled 
that the largest visible supplies with 
the heaviest reductions in yield from 
1928, have been recorded alike in Can- 
ada and the United States. Thus tlie 



estimated reduction in world's yield this 
year from last is about 500 million 
bushels, according to the Agriculture 
Department. Contributing to this are 
estimated decreases of 273 million bush- 
els in Canada and 116 million bushels 
in the United States, a total of 389 
million bushels. 

A small decrease of 19 million bushels 
in Europe is balanced by a gain of 25 
million in Asia and Africa. Argentina 
and Australian estimates account for 
the rest of the world decrease. 

The fact is that Europe's crop is little 
below the big yield of 1928 and Europe 
has apparently held off buying to see 
whether it could outwait North Ameri- 
can holders. On this seems to depend 
the future of wheat prices, which, al- 
though far ahead of those ruling in late 
May and well ahead of a year ago, are 
not as high or as strong as they were in 
late July when crop movement began 
to add to already large supplies carried 
over from last year. 

Crops better than expected 

THE cotton, com, oats, barley, hay, 
beans, peanuts, tobacco and bread spring 
wheat yields are larger than reported. 
The reaajn assignable is that the break- 
ing of the drought in most areas in 
September aided new growth. However 
the yields at best, of most crops, cot- 
ton an exception, are short, both com- 
pared with last year and the ten-year 
average. The decrease may reach eight 
to ten per cent, on the average, from 
last year and six per cent from the ten- 
year yield. 

An interesting feature in this con- 
nection is that, while higher prices may 
aid farmers, the lower tonnage offered 
does not tend to favor the railroads 
which are. however, still ahead of 1926, 
the last peak year in car loadings. 

The price situation at the lime of writ- 
ing has some interesting sides. "Wheat is 
nearly ten cents higher than a week 
ago while cotton is one-half cent lower. 
Wheat is well above a year ago. 

In steel prices the quieting down of 
automobile production has revealed 
some weakening in sheets and wire 
goods, including nails. Most of the 
grains are above a year ago but cotton 
is lower. 

Steel price indexes are the lowest since 
late winter but the heavier forms, such 
as rails and structural material which 
feel the recent and prospective heavy 
buying, are strong and active. The evi- 
dences that buying in most lines is 
highly selective tends to render generali- 
zation as to the outlook more than 
ordinarily difficult. 
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MODERN science is leading law 
into unfamiliar mazes these days, 
perhaps none oF which have been 
so puzzling as that oF radio broad- 
casting. 

New problems are still arising 
dnd the story is still incomplete, but 
^o distinct phases already present 
themselves in the legal history of 
radio. Mr. Caldwell's intimate con- 
tact with many oF these develop- 
"lents enables him to write author- 
itatively on the complex situation 
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Clearing the Ether^s Traffic Jams 



By LOUIS G. CALDWELL 
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RADIO, that prodigious young in- 
dustry that exists by virtue of 
effective use of the ether waves, 
has given government and law 
noendofdifficully.Sprintasthey 
will, legislators are having a strenuous 
chase in their efforts to keep abreast of 
the amazing science that makes yester- 
day's problem obsolete almost by the 
time a law can be passed to solve it. 
Nor is the end of radio's growing pains, 
legal along with scientific, in sight. 

In beginning any discussion of the 
new field of radio law, it is well to dispose 
of two questions which, although enter- 
taining material for academic or draw- 
ing-room discu^on, are not likely to 



attain the dignity of legal consider- 
ation. 

"Who owns the ether?" is an interro- 
gation not infrequently heard. 

That puzzle, the ether 

THE ether is not like the air, nor like 
water on the high seas. Both the air 
and the water may be said to be free, 
owned by neither natrons nor individ- 
uals. Both arc tangible substances, per- 
ceptible to the senses, and either can be 
reduced to possession and ownership. 
Liquid air in a bottle, for example, un- 
questionably is a suitable object for 
ownership. 



But not so the ether. The ether has 
never been perceived by any of the five 
senses. No one has ever seen or bot- 
tled any. Its character is unknown, and 
a number of modem scientists deny its 
very existence. 

If it does exist; it must be just as 
truly present in a perfect vacuum or in 
the densest solid as in the air, for it is 
all-pervading. It is not a substance, but 
a scientific hylwlhesis—a pure supposi- 
tion which physicists find convenient in 
discussing light waves and radio waves. 

Such an elusivecommodity. obviously, 
cannot become property, and it is not 
worth while to deliate title to it. 

The other question might seem to 
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have a plausible basis, but it is just as 
impractical of application. It is whether 
we should apply to radio waves the 
good old rule of real estate law, that 
whoever owns a piece of real estate 
owns everything below the surface to 
the center of the earth and everything 
above the surface to the heavens. 

In general, the law protects the prop- 
erty owner not only against trespass on 
the surface but also against undermin- 
ing the SDtl and trespass above as by pro- 
jecting eaves of adjoining buildings. The 
airplane seems hkely to bring about 
some revision of the old rule, but in 
principle it will remain the same. 

Manifestly, the rule cannot be applied 
to radio waves, even though they are 
bolder than human trespassers could 
possibly be, penetrating the walls of the 
home to the very fireside. No property 
owner regards them as tresia^rs so 
long as they bring him entertainment 
or instruction. He may resent the crackle 
of static caused by Nature and the dia- 
bolical noises caused by a nearby den- 
tist's X-ray machine or a tramway or a 
power piant. 

These are all "radio waves." though 
they carry no program, and if they are 
trespassers, they were violating the prop- 
erty owner's rights long before broad- 
casting was known. The property owner 
is not interested in being protected 
against trespass by radio waves: he is 
interested only in being protected against 
man-made interference, and such inter- 
ference cannot be stopped by actions 
for trespass. It can be prevented or 
minimized only by government regula- 
tion. 

Radio's legal background 

ABOUT as good a way as any of obtain- 
ing a cursory but comprehensible view 
of some of the real problems of radio 
law is to examine its development his- 
torically. 

From this point of view, the subject 
divides itself naturally into two periods, 
that from 1912 to February 23. 1927. 
when the Radio Act of 1912 was in 
force, and that from February 23, 1927, 
to the present, with the Radio Act of 
7 in force. 
Looking at broadcasting alone, the 
first period might be described as "be- 
fcM^e the deluge," the second as "after 
the deluge." The deluge was "the break- 
down of the law," lasting from July 9. 
1926, to February 23. 1927. 

In that time nearly 2!00 new broad- 
casting stations crowded onto channels 
already overcongestad with about 550 
stations. Existing stations "jumped" 
their waves and increased their power 
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at will; reception was practically rained 
for the listening public, and anarchy 
reigned in tlie realm of radio. 

The causes for this are revealed in 
Uie unfortunate turn which radio law 
liad taken during the first period. The 
chief problems of radio law in the second 
period, so far as broadcasting stations 
are concerned, can be traced largely to 
the same tragedy. 

The Radio Act of 1912 was a rather 
short statute. AltJiough one section men- 
tioned wireless telephony (as distin- 
guished from wireless telegraphy), the 
whole statute was based on the assump- 
tion that radio for all time would con- 
sist of sending the dots and dashes from 
shore to ship, ship to ship, and sliip to 
shore. 

Shottcotntngs of the 1912 Act 

IT DID NOT take into account the fact 
that radio channels are limited in num- 
ber and that it might some day be nec- 
essary to reject a large proportion of 
applications for licenses. Instead, al- 
though it placed the administration of 
its provisions in the hands of the De- 
partment of Commerce, it gave that 
Department virtually no power to re- 
ject an application and no power at all 
to make regulations. 

Broadcasting was introduced to the 
public in the fall of J920, when the 
station that afterwards became KDKA 
sent out election returns and obtained 
an enthusiastic response. Stations in- 
creased rapidly in number until in the 
fall of 1925 there were 578. 

Herbert Hoover, then secretary of 
commerce, urged Congress to enact an 
up-to-date radio law. The various 
branches of the radio industry joined 
him in his request. Indeed, in the period 
from 1923 to 1926, one house of Con- 
gress passed three radio statutes at suc- 
cessive sessions, only to have them die 
in the other house. 

In the meantime, Mr. Hoover, ably 
assisted by Judge Stephen B, Davis, 
solicitor of the Department of Com- 
merce, and W. D. Terrell, chief of the 
Department's radiodivision, was accom- 
plishing wonders in the attempt to make 
the antiquated Radio Act of 1912 meet 
the exigencies caused by the rising tide 
of applications for new stations. 

The Department could not reject an 
application for a station license from 
any citizen and had somehow to find a 
place for each applicant. 

There were only 95 channels in that 
part of the ether devoted to broadcast- 
ing (the number has since been in- 
creased to 96 by the Federal RadioCom- 
(jContinued on page 123) 
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THE word "business" con- 
veys the idea of being busy. 
To us Chinese scholars, and 
in fact to all Oriental phi- 
losophers, to be busy is dis- 
tasteful. Why should we always be 
busy? What is it all for? Are we 
too busy to live? I think one can 
live much better without being 
busy, and I am sorry to see that 
there are many people in the world 
who are too busy to live. 

.\re we tcx> busy to die? Death 
is forever awaiting us, and we do 
not have to speed its approach. 

I can never understand or be 
accustomed to modem western 
life, especially the American busi- 
ness man's life. Every one is busy 
every moment — hurrj'. rush, push, 
pull and struggle. It amuses me to 
observe all this going on. But, 
thanks be to God, I myself am 
not in the center of it, and so I 
can have time to observe and be 
amused. I am like one who visits 
a stock-exchange market or a 
tragic -comic play; I can enjoy it 
so much simply because I take no 
part in it. 
Let me not "be misunderstood. 



In the first place it should be made clear 
that this type of life is found not only 
here and now in America, but is quite 
common everywhere and all the time. 
One of our popular T'ang dynasty (618- 
906 A.D.) poets once expressed his lam- 
entation in the following lines: 

"All events arc experienced with too 
much anxiety. No one ever takes time 
to rest before he dies, " 

Two views of a single fact 

ONLY those who remain outside can 
realize the pity of it; once they are 
drawn into it, they loo are lost forever. 
The only difference in this regard be- 
tween the Chinese and the modern West- 
erner is that the former acknowledges 
the fact with contempt and grief while 
the latter accepts it with justification 
and encouragement. 

Secondly, let us not imagine that aH 
the Orientals are lazy or that the Orien- 
tal philosophy is a philosophy of lazi- 
ness. The Book of Changes, the oldest 
of all Chinese books and the first of the 
Confucian canons, states: 

"It is the nature of the universe to 

forever in motion, and it is the virtue 
of the superior man to imitate and har- 
monize with the universe by being ac- 
tive and attentive day and night." 

Confucius was once asked by his dis- 
ciple whether one may cease to study. 

His answer was "No!" and he went 
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on to say. "Great is death! The superior 
man may then rest, and the mean man 
may then he prostrate!" 

The Taoists ideahzcd the life of inac- 
tion, but they added to it the idea that 
"by doing nothing nothing is left un- 
done. " 

A common Chinese proverb says, 
"Running water never grows stale." 
Unlike the western proverb, "A rolling 
stone gathers no moss," it actually 
teaches the necessity of activity to be 
well and successful. 

Now, what is a satisfactory explana- 
tion for these contradictory moods? We 
Chinese believe that human life as well 
as the universe is composed of two 
phases: the positive or active, and the 
negative or (lassive. It is vastly impor- 
tant that we should balance them well, 
keep them in harmony and not antago- 
nistic to each other. 

In the first place, we have always been 
carefully taught to apply our positive 
or active forces inwardly, that is to say, 
spiritually, ideally, mentally andmorally. 

The negative or passive forces should 
directed to opposite ends. 

In other words, wc should sublimate 
our possessive instincts toward the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, virtue and in- 
visible property; the ambition for con- 
quest should be turned to the conquest 



of ourselves — our 
own evil thoughts, 
our bad habits, 
and our vicious 
practices; the 
fighting spirit 
should be led to- 
ward literary and 

artistic contests or muscular and physi- 
cal training. In our outward and mate- 
rial life, we prefer to live simply, hum- 
bly and economically. 
Confucius says; 

" 1 le who aims to be a man of virtue, 
in his food seeks not to gratify his appe- 
tite, nor in his dwelling-place does he 
seek the appliance of ease. " And again : 

"A scholar whose mind is set on 
Truth, and who is ashamed of poor 
clothes and poor food, is not (it to be 
discoursed with. " 

The flawless character of Yu 

IN THE second place, we have been 
taught that, when in government jxjsi- 
tion or any official capacity, we should 
conduct our positive or active forces 
toward public utility, and our negative 
or passive forces toward private ends. 

This is well illustrated in the following 
statement of Confucius in the Analects: 

*'l can find no flaw in the ch.iracter of 



WE speak proudly^ some times, of our «moclern 
American philosophy oF business,i> of the 
that we should spend more in order that we may 
be impelled to make more. But such a philosophy 
is neither modern nor American. It was preached 
and practiced in China seven centuries before 
the birth of Christ. 

But was — ^and is — the frantic struggle and mad 
haste that this philosophy inevitably leads to real- 
ly worth while? How do your views compare 
with this Chinese philosopher's? 



Yu the Great (who reigned 2205-2198 
B.C.). He himself used coarse food and 
drink, but displayed the utmost filial 
piety toward the spirits (gods and an- 
cestors). His ordinary garments were 
poor, but he displayed the utmost ele- 
gance in his ceremonial costume*. He 
lived in a low mean house, but exiiended 
all his strength in the construction of 
ditches and water channels." 

So, the things which belong to the 
community or which are for the good of 
the public must be well taken care of, 
improved and perfected, while one's pri- 
vate belongings are negligible from the 
eyes of a statesman or philosopher. 

This doctrine must apiwar to the man 
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imbued with the modem western busi- 
ness psychology to be foolish and ridicu- 
lous. I do not wish here to dwell upon 
the undesirable conditions created by 
or derived from the practice of modem 
western commercialism. 1 wish only to 
examine some basic theories held in the 
psychology of the up-to-date business 
man, and give my criticism from the view- 
point of a Chinese philosopher. 

First, we find in this country a firm- 
ly established money standard; in other 
words, a doUar-and-cent measurement 
of human activities and their values. 
Though I share certain fundamental 
principles with the scientific socialists, I 
cannot fully agree that material condi- 
tions are the only determinating factors 
of history*. I can still less agree with the 
idea that national welfare and personal 
success are indicated mainly by the nu- 
merical figures of incomes and expendi- 
tures. 

More pernicious yet is the growing con- 
viction that everything is purchasable 
with money or that every phase of civi- 
lization can be valued only in terms 
of merchandise. 

Money, though a very conven- 
ient means of life, is certainly not 
the end. Why should we sacrifice 
everything, even our lives, for the 
accumulation of money, and re- 
duce ourselves to machines and 
mechanisms? Unless there is some 
property in a nation or in a person 
that cannot be corrupted or bought 
by money, that nation or that per- 
son is not worth living. For any- 
thing which has a price is valueless, 
and anything which has a real value 
is priceless. 

An Oriental view of work 

SECOND, the belief in the struggle 
for existence by the creation of a 
busy and noisy world is increasing- 
ly unbearable, It is necessary to 
work earnestly and diligently; it is 
also necessary to work with ease, 
quiet, and good taste. 

When a Chinese philosopher of 
the military school in the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ was asked what 
are the most essential tactics in 
war, his reply was summed up in 
two words, "order" and "leisure." 

Let us suppose the world to be a 
trench and life to be warfare, then 
those surest to win the batde are 
those who can fight it orderly and 
leisxirely. Merely being busy and 
noisy will not bring us the victory. 
On the contrary, our energy is 
quickly consumed and the joy of 
work is totally eliminated. The best 



efficiency test is not how to exert one's 
ability and exhaust one's strength, but 
how to preserve them and recreate 
them. 

So, a restful night is of importance 
to a working day, and the leisure hours 
are invaluable to the busy minutes. Un- 
til one knows how to regulate his labor 
and tranquilizehismind, he does not live 
but simply exists. Here again we must 
not mistake means for ends. Strife is but 
one phase of life; it is neither its final 
aim nor its original purpose. 

Third, we notice a tendency to pro- 
mote luxury and extravagance for so- 
ciety as well as for individuals, and thus 
bring about the habit of money spend- 
ing. One of the greatest American busi- 
ness men, has emphatically admonished 
the American youth to spend all the 
money he can make and then allow him- 
self to be driven by the burning desire 
for new wants, that he may be induced 
to make more money for its realization. 
He advocates that the standard of life 
for both society and individuals will be 




Confucius held that man should em* 
ulate the activity of the Universe 



lifted by more money spending and more 
money making. 

This theory is, in fact, neither mod- 
ern nor western. It is the doctrine 
preached and practiced by Kuan Chung, 
a prime minister of one of die Five Con- 
quering Powers of the Eastern Chou 
dynasty in the seventh century before 
Christ. 

He maintained that "extravagancy is 
the only way to enrich the state," for 
public economy profits by the quick cir- 
culation of money. 

Will we follow the parallel? 

THIS DOCTRINE worked marvelous- 
ly well with his state, the Chi's State, 
for more than a century, and it will, I 
presume, work well also for the United 
States for many centuries to come. For 
the position of the Chi's State in the 
Eastern Chou Empire was similar to that 
of the United States in the present- 
day world— that is to say, she was the 
leading financial power of her time. But, 
Kuan Chung's poUtical and eco- 
nomic philosophy, with all its 
marked achievements, was severely 
criticised by both Confucius and 
Mencius as being "narrow-minded" 
and "shortsighted." 

To be sure, such a policy does 
actually enrich the state, but it in- 
evitably disturbs people's minds 
and menaces also their moral and 
physical orders. This in turn reacts 
upon the psychology and social 
conditions of the community. So- 
cial unrest, insanity, crimes, and 
revolutions are its natural out- 
comes. 

Under such a state of things, un- 
less all citizens are well protected 
by some sort of state socialism as 
they were during the reigns of the 
Three Long Dynasties (2205-249 
B.C.) of ancient China, when all 
land belonged to the public, farm- 
steads were equally distributed 
among tlie rural households for a 
fixed period, all schools were free, 
aged and disabled were cared for 
by local stlf-govcrnment. until 
then, there can be no security and 
no enjoyment for the majority of 
population. 

The result will be that by sacri- 
fice of the greatest number the 
smallest number may be enriched, 
and by sacrifice of the citizens the 
state may be enriched. Is this what 
is desired? 

Fourth, a new maxim is current 
in the business world, that discon- 
tent and dissatisfaction are the 
{Continued on page 198) 
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DISCUSSION of the qualifica- 
tions of industrial manage- 
ment has become more 
eral in recent years because 
it ts now recognized that the 
modem corporation is, in fact, a social 
unit in which the lives of the greater 
part of the American people are largely 
absorbed. We realize that business is no 
longer a hermetically sealetl department 
of life, from which men withdraw them- 
selves when the clock strikes the quit- 
ting hour. 

On the contrary, the life of the nation 
and of every citizen is tjeing moulded 
and colored by relationships with large 
wrporate organizations. Leadership in 
industry today is no longer merely a 
ciuestion of achieving a favorable bal- 
ance sheet. 

These broad relati«)ns have been ac- 
companied by an increasing sense of 
«x:ial responsibility as the better estab- 
lished corporations have approached an 
institutional status and as the functions 
of management and ownership liavc 
heen separated to a large extent by the 
diffusion of stock ownership. 

I believe that the modem corporation 
has already, through natural processes, 
hegun to strive the problems which 
every fomi of human ass^Kiation has had 
to meet. We have created in America a 
corps of business management which 




BUSINESS executives, like poets, are made as well as 
born. What, then, goes into their making? To what, to 
use the newspaper phrase, do they attribute their suc- 
cess? Mr. Erskine sets forth here his own formula for 
selecting the lieutenants in his industrial army 



has evolved an ideology and a way of 
life which are slowly crystallizing into 
ethical form. 

Back to group society 

THE MODERN business executive, as 
distinguished from the individual enter- 
prises of the day of smalicr industrial 
units, has had to acquire some of the 
characteristics of statesmanship and, 
strangely, the final outcome of the indi- 
vidualistic industry which followed the 
Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth 
century in England hasbeenaretum in 
some measure to a group form of society 
in which men are banded together ac- 



cording lo their various occupations. 
The allegiance of great masses of men 
to conx}rations and, in lum, the allegi- 
ance of the executives of corporations 
to trade associations has brought this 
about. 

Some corporations have progressed 
toward solving the problem of succes- 
sion of leadership which is the rock 
ujxjn which many forms of political 
associations have been wrecked. Curi- 
ously enough, we are reverting to the 
precedent of the Roman Empire in this 
resjiect. 

The executive of a large corporation 
nowadays usually has in training a suc- 
cessor and. if the candidate measures up 
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to his opportunity, such a designation 
by his chief is usually tantamount to 
selection. As these comparatively new 
functions and attributes of industrial 
leadership produce clear images in the 
public mind it is possibly worth while 
for as many executives as possible to 
contribute their thought and the result 
of their experience to the general for- 
mulation of sound principles of corpor- 
ate leadership. 

Still room at top 

HOWEVER, precedent is but a limited 
guide for industrial management in new 
industries. In the motor industry we are 
still establishing precedents. We are 
compeUed to do so because the execu- 
tives of a motor company must always 
be doing something new or their com- 
petitors will do it for them. 

At the same time they find that at 
least three-fourths of the time of man- 
agement is taken up with supervision 
simply because, even in an industrial 
society where ability is free to move to 
the top, there are not enough capable 
and ambitious men who are willing to 
pay the price of success, which is hard 
work. 

The supply of those who know how to 
do thin^ capably under supervision and 
under the spur of insistent leadership is 
quite ample. For this reason I have 
found tfiat the most reliable test of 
whether a man is competent to rise tohigh 
industrial command can be summed 
up in a phrase — the man who says 
"What else can I do?" is the man des- 
tined to business leadership. Industrial 
leaders know how rare these men are, 
and no matter how far down the line 
they begin to disclose themselves their 
rise is absolutely certain. When this 
kind of a man appears nearly every other 
consideration is secondary. 





Most executives developed 
through practical experience 



A business leader must be able 
to picture facts from figures 



I think this is the answer to the talk 
about specialists and the age of speciah- 
zation with which the world has been 
surfeited in recent years. 

We have been told that only special- 
ists can now make the world move. 
That is easy to say and easy to believe, 
because of the vast increase in the sum 
of human knowledge and the growing 
variability of human life. Viewing the 
general picture of modem industrial- 
ism, it is easy to be overwhelmed by the 
tremendous advance in all kinds of re- 
search and technology. 

Specialization or leadership? 

ONE effect of the great movement for 
efficiency and cost cutting was to exalt 
for a moment the specialist, but, after 
all, the functions and opportunitira of 
the speciahst had been made possible 
by the business leader equipped with 
primary qualifications for human leader- 
ship. 

For that reason I have never become 
very deeply interested in thinking of 
the relative merits of the one-job man, 
and the two-, three- or four-job man; 
nor have I ever been able to discover 
any difference between men who have 
successfully administered more than one 
corporation and tliose who have come 
up to the top of the organization in 
which they started. 

We are familiar with the army offi- 
cers, real estate men, lawyers and others 
w!io fiave become gpreat corporation and 
railroad ojxrators. On the other hand, 
the sort of men who have remained in 
a single line are perhaps even more 
numerous. 

We can recall Henry Ford or Roy D. 
Chapin as men who grew up in the auto 
industry. Walter C. Allen, president of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 



pany, began as a truck boy at three 
dollars a week in that company; Will L. 
Clayton of Houston, Texas, head of 
Anderson, Clayton & Company, a con- 
cern which handles one-sixth of the 
American cotton crop, began as a $60 
stenographer with the American Cotton 
Company in the early days when I was 
in that company. 

Back in 1888, Martin J. Collins, long 
president of the Graham Paper Com- 
pany of St Louis, was one of my office 
associates drawing $40 a month from 
the company he now leads. 

A diversity of jobs is essential experi- 
ence for the potential business leader; 
for instance, in Studebaker, H. S. 
Vance, vice president in charge of man- 
ufacturing, was an inspector in the fac- 
tory, purchasing agent, sales manager 
and assistant to the president before he 
took his present position. It is usually a 
good thing for production men to have 
had sales exj>erience. This is especially 
true in these days when public taste is 
so discriminating and variable. 

Paul G. HoIIman, vice president in 
charge of sales, was a salesman, then a 
branch manager, then a dealer on his 




The corporation head evidently 
must be financial minded 

own account with 353 people working 
for him at one time. 

Undoubtedly, practical experience in 
most of the major def>artment3 of a 
business tends to develop those general 
qualities required for high industrial 
command. While the head of a great 
corporation need not necessarily be a 
financier, he must have a goodly por- 
tion of that rather indefinable thing we 
call the financial mind. That ought to 
be self-evident. 

The progress of science is based on 
the advance of measurement. As indus- 
try relies on statistics, the importance 
{Continued on page 178) 



Frantic oil production, which ignores demand, makes costly storage necessary 



The World's Worst Waste 



By MARK LREQUA 

Former General Director, Oil Oiviflon, U. S. Fuel Adminiitralion 



NO INDUSTRY would buy 25,000 tons of coal 
daily, pile it up and burn it uselessly. Vet, in Cali- 
fornia alone, one phase of oil operations is causing 
tkis much waste every day and hastening a short- 
age of an irreplaceable mineral. 

Mr. Requa explains why this waste is permitted 
and suggests a remedy 



IN considering the question of the 
conservation of our petroleum re- 
sources we must begin by differen- 
tiating between the mineral, animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Animals 
and vegetables are replaceable. Mineral 
deposits, once exhausted, are gone for- 
ever. We must next recognize that our 
two power-making minerals, cool and 
oil, when consumed, leave no scrap. The 
scrap market, an important factor in 
metal production, has no place in the 
production of either coal or oil. 

When our mineral resources are ex- 
hausted we shall have to revert from 
the industrial civilization of the present, 
back to the pastoral h(c uf the Middle 
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Ages, unless sjTXthetic chemistry conies 
to the rescue, and even Us accomplish- 
ments, wonderful as they are, have so 
far been unable to produce elements. 

Petroleum is a mineral although the 
average citizen is unaccustomed to 
think of it as such, just as few persons 
think of that other liquid mineral, water, 
in its proper classification. Water is in- 
destructible. Convert it into steam and 
it escapes to find its way back as ratn. 
But bum a gallon of gasoline or a ton 
of coal and it is gone forever. 

The United States consumes more 
than half the minerals produced in the 
world and produces more than half of 
the principal ones. 

We prcxiuce 72 per cent of the world's 
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total annual consumption of petroleum 
products and we consume about 65 per 
cent of the total world output. 

How long will they last? 

MANY thoughtful citizens are con- 
cerned as to whether our mineral re- 
serves are adequate. The supply is ample 
now but 50 or 100 years is not a long 
time in Uie life of a nation and in that 
time some of our present reserves will, 
apparently, be exhausted. 

We should, of course, use them as 
needed but, since they are irreplaceable, 
it would be folly not to insist on maxi- 
mum efficiency not only in consump- 
tion but in production and manufacture 
as well. This is particularly true of pe- 
troleum. 

Its significance has only been realized 
comparatively recently. As late as 1905 
we spoke of the iron age but now the 
petroleum industry represents twice as 
much capital investment as the steel 
industry. 

Progress has been so rapid that it is 
little wonder that the sober thrift en- 
dorsed by Calvin Cootidge in his letter 
appointing the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board has failed to keep pace with 
expansion. The result has been an orgy 



of inefficiency in handling our petroleum 
resources. 

We are prone to think of |>etroleum 
in terms of gasoline and fuel oil, over- 
looking the importance of kerosene, gas 
oils, Diesel engine oil, road oils, coke, 
and lubricating oil. Some one once cal- 
culated how many million acres of castor 
beans would be necessary to supply 
sufficient castor oil to lubricate the ma- 
chinery now in use in the United States 
alone. I liave forgotten the figure but it 
was tremendous. As a matter of fact 
there is no known substitute for pe- 
troleum oils for lubricating purposes. 

Substitutions have been suggested for 
petroleum; the hydrogenation of coal is 
possibly the future source t>[ supply. 
Shale may produce oil but of them all 
none can compare with oil from wells. 

This migratory mineral was first found 
in the region of the Alleghanies which, 
a generation ago, supplied the nation 
with a modest 60 million barrels of it 
every year. Then production jumix!d to 
California and later back to Oklahoma 
and Texas. Now the 60 million barrels 
have grown to 900 million. 

This liquid mineral has its own prob- 
lems. It may lie under your land, for 
instance, and under mine next door. If 
(Contimted on page 186) 





Cooperation would 
stop such crowding 
as this which means 
expense, waste and 
a decreased return 
from both wells 



Although one well in ten or 20 acres is sufficient, ten wells are frequently sunk on 
an acre. In one field alone ^250,000,000 was spent drilling unnecessary wells 




The law built a wall and forbade creditors of the corporation to pass across it 



Juggling Corporate Capital 

By CHARLES B. COUCHMAN 

Partner, Borrow, Wdde, Guthrie & Company 
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ORPORATIONS are no longer 
noveUies. Ownership of capital 
stock in corporations is as com- 
mon as are radio sets; and of 
course corporations always 
,ve capital. That is taken for granted, 
'he amount of capital authorized is 
always definitely fixed in the charter 
and certificate of incorporation. 

Al! of these facts are accepted as part 
of the folderol connected with the proc- 
ess of incorporating. But what is the 
real purpose of a stated amount for cor- 
porate capital? ApiJarenlly this ques- 
tion gets little thought or attention. 
Why should each cor|x>ratjon have a 
definite amount of capital "authorized," 
when in but comparatively few cases 
does the authorized capital stock have 
any relation to the true capital of the 
•incorporation? 

Corporations are the offspring of 



partnerships with cerUin marked differ- 
ences, chief among which is the con- 
dition of limited liability of the stock- 
holders. The history of a stated amount 
of capital stock traces its origin pri- 
marily to this limited liability and was 
primarily intended as a protection to 
creditors. 

It is a well-recognized fact in the 
study of credits that a liability must be 



protected by assets of greater Ixiok value 
than the amount of the debt, unless the 
assets be in the form of cash or its 
equivalent. An old rule-of-thumb with 
regard to credits was that the liabilities 
attaching to any fund of mixed assets 
should not exceed 50 per cent of the 
book value of such assets. 

It is not our purpose to argue the 
merits or demerits of this rule. There is 



CHARLES B. COUCHMAN, a Missourian by birth, 
prefaced accountancy by activities that ranged From cattle 
tendins to railroadins- He took up accounting in 1911, 
formed a company In 1913, opened a New York office 
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little doubt, however, 
that maintaining it as 
marking the limit of 
safety was a vital fac- 
tor in preventing over- 
credits in days gone by. 

To be concrete. If 
the firm of Jones, 
Smith, and Brown, ap- 
peared to be headKi by 
good, careful business 
men, a loan to them of, 
say S5O,00O was usual- 
ly considered well pro- 
tected if Jones, Smith, 
and Brown had an 
equivalent amount 
themselves invested in 
the firm so that the 
firm assets were SlOO,- 
000. This would allow 
for a shrinkage of $50,000 before there 
should be loss to the creditors. 

However, under partnership law, 
Jones or Smith or Brown could with- 
draw a portion of their investment with- 
out asking the consent of anyone out- 
side their or^nization, so that part of 
the assets which the creditors con- 
sidered as affording security for their 
loan could be taken out of the funds of 
the firm and transferred to the individ- 
ual partner. 

Partners stood to lose 

AS A RESULT the law said that the 
creditors might pursue these assets with 
their claims so that if the assets of the 




By jockeying stock sale proceeds, good 
dividends may be paid — for a while 



firm were not sufficient to pay the debt, 
the creditors could bring action against 
each or any or all of the individual 
partners and any assets which they 
might possess. 

This legal viewpoint, while highly 
pleasing to creditors, had certain unde- 
sirable features to many partners. Even- 
tually it led to the formation of that 
legal entity known as a "corporation" 
by means of which an owner's liability 
(with certain exceptions) was limited 
to his investment in the corporation. 
Under this plan of organization, if Jones 
Smith, and Brown incorporated with 
assets of $50,000 representing their 
stated capital and if they obtained 
another $50,000 assets from creditors. 



these creditors could only look for pro- 
tection to the fund of assets belonging 
to the corporation. 

About this entity the law built a wall 
separating the corporation's funds from 
those of the individual stockholders. 
Creditors were forbidden to cross this 
wall. 

Justice to all 

HOWEVER, it seems that the law in- 
tended that this wall should debar in 
two ways. Creditors were forbidden to 
pass through it or over it to attach 
assets of the stockliolders to obtain pay- 
ment of corporate indebtedness to them. 
The stockholders, on the other hand, 
were debarred from withdrawing from 
the corporation any of its stated capital. 
Were it not for this two-way provision 
of the wall, the law would have proven 
unjust to creditors. 

This, it appears, was the original 
legal viewpoint with regard to corpor- 
ations. Every corporation, save those 
concerned with operating mines and the 
like, had a stated capital which must 
be held within the corporation to pro- 
tect creditors and to aid in carrying on 
the operations of tlie corporation. 

This fund might be lost or decreased 
through business transaction so that 
creditors might suffer loss, but no part 
of it could be removed legally from the 
corporate corral and added to the pri- 
vate funds of the stockholders. "The 
law stated specifically that withdrawals 
by stockholders, known as dividends. 




Who of us doea not get a thrill from beholding the engrossed figures on 
our certificates, regardless of the fact ttiat their worth may be far less? 
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must be made only from funds accumu- 
lated in excess of the sum of the stated 
capital and the liabilities. Such an ex- 
cess was known as "surplus." 

In the adolescent and more innocent 
age of corporations, tliis surplus was 
presumed to accumulate from profits. 
The whole scheme seemed simple and 
effective. Then, as time progressed, cor- 
porations began to move out of this 
rather simple sphere of activity and 
to experiment along new and unex- 
pected channels. 

A wonderful field of experimentation 
was offered by the method adopted in 
most states for valuing the 
amount of the corporate capi- 
tal. In those days, capital 
stock had what was known 
as a "par value," usually $100 
a share. This was presumed 
to be issued by the corpor- 
ation in return for $100 of 
nioney or its equivalent re- 
ceived by the corporation. 

Watered Values 

THUS a commercial unit 
with a capital stock of $50,- 
WO, consisting of 50O shares 
of $100 par value, was pre- 
sumed to have received $50,- 
000 in cash or other assets in 
return lor the issue of its en- 
tire stock. 

Had stock always been is- 
sued for cash, the problem would remain 
simple, but frequently it was found de- 
sirable to t^ue stock for other property 
and the majority of states authorized 
that stock ajuld be issued "for cash, for 
property, or for services rendered." 

_ The value to be fixed upon such ser- 
vices or property was usually left to 
the board of directors. As time passed, 
various boards of directors began to 
realize the possibilities afforded by this 
most trusting statute and values set 
upon property for the purpose of issuing 
capital stock began to bear rather re- 
markable divergence from values of 
similar property as fixed for cash sale. 

The experiments that ensued resulted 
in the creation of many corporations 
whc»e capiul bore little relation to the 
original cost, or the construction cost 
of properties acquired by the corjxjr- 
alion for capital stock; and at times, 
unfortunately, bore little relation to the 
capitalized earning power of these as- 
sets. 

In such cases, if creditors advanced 
to a corporation values equal to the 
amount of capital ai)i>arenlly contrib- 
uted by the stockholders, there was 
no real assurance that the creditors were 
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It has long b«en known, not only by Barnum but by all hia 
successors, that the public wilt believe the label on the package 



protected by assets of double the amount 
of their advances, even though the 
records and reports of the corporation 
indicated such a ratio. The value fixed 
on the a^ts advanced by creditors was 
the result of busine^ negotiations be- 
tween two distinct parties — the corpor- 
ation officers on the one hand and the 
creditors on the other. 

The book values fixed for the proper- 
ties or services invested by the stock- 
holders may have been fixed by a group 
dealing with themselves; being at one 
moment proposed investors offering 
their property to the corporation, and 
in the next moment, a board of direc- 
tors accepting for the corjioration the 
properties offered. 

Market price vs. book value 

THE INEVITABLE result was that 
the par value slated on the share certifi- 
cates did not express the intrinsic value 
of the assets represented by the stock, 
and equally inevitably this par value 
did not express the marketable price of 
the shares. 

It has long been known, not only by 
Barnum but all the multitude of his 



successors, that tlie public will believe 
the label on the package in preference 
to a study of the contents. "If it is in 
print it must be so" is a rule followed 
by countl^ numbers who would, no 
doubt, indignantly refuse to admit it. 

The engraving on a stock certificate 
is even more impressive than mere prim 
and when "One Hundred Dollars" ai>- 
pears in elaborate green ink across the 
stamixsi golden sunset of a share cer- 
tificate, surrounded by scrollwork rem- 
iniscent of government money, who 
could be hardy enough to doubt that 
it must represent the value indicated? 

Who of us do^ not get a little thrill 
from beholding such engrossed figures 
on our certificates, regardless of the 
fact that their worth may be far leas? 
It is a psychological susceptibility that 
few of us can escape, and it has proved 
a bonanza to the issuers of thousands 
of beautiful certificates. 

Among the promoters of corporations 
there are always a certain number whose 
intent is to make a profit from the 
issuance of shares rather than from the 
operation of the con>or3tif)n, and usual- 
ly there is a certain percentage of these 
(Contifiued on page SS) 




You may never buy an auto- 
mobile body as such. Yet body 
makers advertise to you 



you are in the showTOom of a 
motor-car dealer. The salesman 
is telling you all about the good 
points of the automobile you 
are considering buying. He tells 
you that it has a Continental motor, 
Timken roller bearings and a Fisher 
body. You agree that these are worth 
while, and the salesman emphasizes 
them in bringing you to the closing 
point. 

That is as good an example as any 
of the factors in modem merchandising 
referred to as the resale. You are never 
the purchaser of a Continental motor, 
Timken bearings or a Fisher body, as 
such, but only of the car of which they 
are component parts. Their manufac- 
turers have made you conscious of tlieir 
advantages in order to give their prod- 
ucts resale value for the automobile 
builder. 

Development of a merchandising phi- 
losophy based upon the resale element is 
as characteristic a feature of this busi- 
ness age as any that could be mentioned. 
Contrast the present plan of entering a 
market arm in arm with your customer 
or your supply man with the ancient 
idea that the seller was a chap it wouldn't 
do to trust, the " Let the buyer beware" 
idea. For, basically, the development of 
resale merchandising is a recognition of 
the mutual interests of buyers and sellers, 
and of the fact that they may share 
markets together. 

The automotive industry has given a 
great opportunity for the development 
of this idea, but it is evident in many 
other industries. Many manufacturers 
are projecting themselves beyond their 



HOW Jar back can advertising go and sttii influence 
you to buy a particular commodity? Do you, for 
example, greatly care if tKe wool in your clothing 
was wover! in sutjlit mills? Or, to go farther, if that 
wool came from contented sheep? Offered by mill 
owners or sheep growers, that's resale advertising — 
advertising the part more readily to sell the whole, 
the finished product- Is such advertising effective? 



Advertisinj the Part 
to Sell the Whole 

By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 

Editor, CUsf and Industridl Marketing 




Bearing manufacturers were 
among the first to create re- 
sale values through advertising 



immediate markets, in the sense of their 
immediate customers, and are making 
th«nselves and their products known 
among those who purchase the products 
as parts or accessories of something else. 

A striking feature of today's situation 
is the cordial welcome extended by the 



buyer to the seller, who through 
his efforts in secondary markets, 
has added to the salability of the 
product in which his own I's incor- 
porated. This attitude is in direct 
opposition to the view formerly 
held in some quarters, that the 
seller forces himself into the con- 
sumer market so as to provide 
himself with a club by which he 
may compel his immediate custo- 
mer to use his product. 

Today's business trend || 

THE trend of the times is steadily 
toward a better balanced and mu- 
tually beneficial arrangement, with 
buyer and seller not only sharing 
the market, but good will and re- 
sponsibility as well. Noblesse oblige 
and the policy which entails activeJI 
merchandising efforts among others 
than immediate customers imply 
an obligation to make good, as well as 
an opportunity to make business. 

The Alemite Corporation, well known 
in the automotive field, has developed 
its fittings for the lubrication of indus- 
trial machinery. During the t>ast few 
years it has built up a substantial de- 
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niand in that section of its market. Not 
long ago the maker of a well known 
line of construction machinerj- suggested 
tliat he would like to feature Alemile 
in his sales and advertising program, 
Jeelmg that his use of the fittings had 
created a talking pomt worth passing 
on to salesmen and distributors. 

It is quite likely that from now on 
Alemite will be given prominence by 
this manufacturer, not because the Ale- 
mite littin^ are primary details of his 
design, but because buyers know what 
Alemite means and accept it as repre- 
senting something worth while. The 
maker of the construction equi]jment is 
simply capitalizing the reputation of 
Alemite in his own market. 

The buyers know values 

A SITUATION of this kind would have 
been decidedly unusual a generation ago. 
F'ew sellers attempted resale marketing 
'Activities, and few buyers sought to in- 
crease the salabitity of their products by 
making use of the good name and repu- 
tation of the materials, parts and acces- 
sories of which those products were com- 
posed. At that time the average buyer 
would t)robably have resented any at- 
tempt by suppliers to influence his cus- 
tomers to specify those suppliers' par- 
ticular brands. 

One of the most successful houses in 
working out tliis tyjic of merchandising 
set-up is the International Nickel Com- 
pany. Its principal product is Monel 
metal, a nickel alloy with qualities that 
have given it popularity among users of 
metals. International Nickel has gone 
into the markets of its customers, the 
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"A" Here the resale item adds sala- 
hility to both the product and 
the service the produa gives 



^Manufacturers of motors find 
this firm an ally in staging 
their own merchandizing plans 



fabricators of mptals, and has done 
a big merchandising job, not merely 
in behalf of Monel, but in behalf of 
all the specific products made of that 
material. 

It publishes a house organ which 
is circulated to a great many buyers 
of metal products and in which a 
directory of the fabricators is pub- 
lished. Thisdirectory sliows the names 
of the manufacturers from whom 
Monel products may be obtained 
and also all of the different items 
that are manufactured of that ma- 
teriaL The Company makes its at- 
tacks on market specific; it goes into 
the laundry industry, for instance, 
with a special drive in behalf of 
laundry equipment which contains 
Monel. 

Indicating the attitude of users of 
Monel metal toward the product, 
and particularly toward the good will 
inherent in it because of the way in 
which it has been merchandised in 
the resale markets, here is a little in- 
cident which developed not long ago. 
An advertising journal published an 
article in which credit for pioneering 
Monel in the laundry field was given 
to a certain manufacturer. Almost 
immediately a letter was received 
by the publisher from another manu- 
facturer who made and sustained 
the claim that he, and not the one 
mentioned, Iiad been the first to use 
and to feature Monel in laundry ma- 
chinery. 

That's a ralher significant thing, 
if you stop to analyze it. Just remem- 
ber that Monel metal loses its iden- 



tity when it is remanutactured : it 
might be any one of a number of 
things, and the buyer would hardly 
know what it was unless the seller 
told him. But laundry machinery 
purchasers have come to attach de- 
sirable attributes to Monel, so that 
featuring it for resale is a definite 
merchandising advantage to the 
equipment manufacturer. Hence 
the immediate buyer of J^Ioncl 
spends his own good money to ad- 
vertise the fact that he uses it. 

Something was said about the 
manufacturer who enters the resale 
merchandising field sharing not 
only good will but responsibility. 
That is one of the features which 
appeals to the man who buys for 
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THEARMCO INGOT IRON SHOPS 



Armco has created a prestige 
that leada its users to give it 
vast amounts of space in ad- 
vertising their own products 



resale. Every business has the problem 
of pleasing the customer and of adjust- 
ing complaints satisfactorily. If the ulti- 
mate user knows and respects the manu> 
facturer of a part or accessory, it makes 
it much easier to handle repairs or ad- 
justments. 

Underwriting the guarantee 

IN THE case of the motor-car sale pre- 
viously referred to any repair or adjust- 
ment needed in the case of the roller 
bearings probably would not cause the 
owner of the car to criticise its builder. 
The owner has been sold the idea that 
those bearings are good bearings, and 
necessary adjustments or replacements 
do not imply faults on the part of the 
car builder. In other words, the implied 
guarantee of satisfactory use which 
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every maker of a good product extends 
to his customers is now underwritten 
also by the makers of the identified 
parts and materials. From the stand- 
point of the dealer and ser^-ice man, this 
situation is decidedly advantageous. 

The chief reason for making use of 
the good will of resale products is, ad- 
mittedly, the reduced burden upon the 
product containing them. These are 
days of larger volumes of business, but 
also of smaller percentages of net profit. 
One of the reasons why profits are nar- 
rower is that selling costs are higher. 
The business man who is looking for an 
opportunity to cut sales expense seizes 
the chance to do so when he finds that 
the company from which he is buying a 
part, accessory, or material is doing 
part of the sales job for him. 

Humanizing the engineers 

A NEW business journal recently es- 
tablished for machine designers made 
the interesting statement that engineers 
who design machines are interested in 
the resale value of the parts and ma- 
terials which they specify in the specifi- 
cations and blue prints. Engineers were 
formerly supposed to be coldly scientific 
beings who recognized nothing except 
laws and formulas relating to strains, 
stresses and strengths.To find that they 
are concerned with selling as well as 
with designing is a stimulating thing — 
and it indicates that r^ale is a subject 
not confined in its interest to a few per- 
sons. 

There are many reasons why the de- 
signer, whether he is building a machine 
tool or a refrigerator, should be 
concerned about the salability of 
the parts whicli he uses in his prod- 
uct. If he is a good designer, he 
wants the product he creates to 
be a success; in short, he wants it 
to seU- If a maker of a metal or a 
motor can show him that use ol 
that metal or motor in his product 
will make the latter more salable, 
the designer, being a practical busi- 
ness man, will say, 'Thank you!" 
and write it down. 

Bennett Chappie, vice president 
of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, has said that Armco ingot 
iron manufactured by his company, 
is given a million dollars* worth of 
advertising space a year by its 
users. While Mr. Chappie is an 
idealist, he does not believe that 
this amount of money in the form 
of publicity, is handed to Armco 
merely because the donors happen 
to be in generous moods. On the 
other hand, he thinks it is good 



business for them to do so, as well as 
good business for Armco to have created 
a situation where that happens. 

" We have been advertising and mer- 
chandising Armco ingot iron to manu- 
facturers, merchants, and the public," 
Mr, Chappie said. "We believe most 
people know that Armco resists 
rust, and that it is as pure a commercial 
iron as one can get. We have been work- 
ing with retail merchants, central sta- 
tions, department stores and other es- 
tabhshments selling products made of 
sheet metal, telling them about Armco 
and our reasons for believing that prod- 
ucts made of it should prove satisfac- 
tory in ser\-ice. 

"It is thus easy for manufacturers 
who use Armco to see that in identi- 
fying their products with that material 
they are tapping a reservoir of public 
good will and appreciation. It lends an 
added cost, and hence gives them a 
legitimate reason for using the Armco 
tag on their goods and also for mention- 
ing Armco in their advertising." 

Another company which has been 
highly successful in making the public 
conscious of its product is Cutler-Ham- 
mer, Inc., of Milwaukee, manufacturers 
of motor-control apparatus. 

Bearing manufacturers have been es- 
pecially alert in this respect. Probably 
they are the real pioneers in working 
out the basic plan for creating resale 
value, since they had the difficult prob- 
lem of making a buyer conscious of a 
part which he did not see and probably 
would not know about through contact 
in use. Hyatt, Timken, New Departure, 
f'afnir, S K F, and other leading bear- 
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The Alemite Corporation has huilt 
up a demand for its fittings 



ing manufacturers have attacked th 
problem so successfully that it is now 
familiar practice for the machinery 
builder to feature in his selling and ad 
vertising the fact that his product con 
tains a well-knoftTi bearing. 

Pioneet of resale values 

THE latest achievement of the bearing 
manufacturers has been in the railway 
field, where after several years of efTo 
they have persuaded a number of lead 
ing roads to adopt antifriction bear 
ings for passenger coaches. 

The railroads are selling not coaches 
but transportation, and undoubtedl 
tlie fact that passengers would appre- 
ciate smoother riding played a part in 
hastening adoption of the new design. 
Here the resale item has added salability 
to the ser\'ice as well as to the product. 

The most notable features of the d 
velopment of the resale program a 
the changed attitudes ot many buyer 
who are now eager to take advantage of 
the new merchandising aid, and the ra- 
pidity with which ultimate users absorb 
information about the advantages oL 
certain materials, parts, and accessories! 

There are many other fields of busi- 
ness than those discussed in which the 
resale factor is being given attention. 
There are, of course, many variation " 
in the application of the idea, depend 
ing on the type of product and f 
method of distribution, but the basi 
plan of developing contact with t' 
ultimate user has possibilities for 
kinds of businesses. 
One of the leading shoe manufactur 
is credited witli ha ving improved h' 
position by special attention to t' 
sales people in retail shoe ston 
supplying them with informati^ 
about his product in such an in 
teresting and intelligent way tha 
he has been able to develop re 
support from the men and wome 
whom he regards as the chief resa' 
factor in the shoe business. 

In the same way, one of the lead- 
ing saw companies has spent much 
effort in cooperating with salesmen 
in hardware stores to insure a really 
informative presentation of its 
product. I 
"For sale—or resale?" is a ques- 
tion which every business can ask 
itself regarding all of the products 
which it makes or sells. For today 
merchandising practice is based pri- 
marily upon the belief that follow- 
ing through to the final goal of 
ultimate use and complete satis? 
faction is a permanently successfu- 
iwlicy. 



More than 158 million acres in 
land grants— 'that was the enor- 
mous empire the Government 
save the railroads that built into 
the West. 

Tra3edy, comedy, romance 
and pestilence stalked the con- 
querors of this empire and, in 
the end, Fortune poured the 
profits into unexpected hands 




Fearful wrecks received only laconic notice in the new'.|i.iju r>. as the 
pioneer rail builders pushed their ribbons of steel toward the West 



What Uncle Sam Got for an Empire 



By AGNES C. LAUT 

Author of tatlomance of Railroads,* etc 



W-IEN Jay Cooke issued 
his famous prospectus 
for subscriptions to 
Northern Pacific rail 
stock and bonds more 
^han 50 years ago, he boasted that the 
^ mil I ion -acre tract granted to the 
Northern Pacific was "equal in area to 
Six New England States, large as Ohio 
•*nd Indiana combined, room in it for 
'en States large as Massachusetts . . ■ 
^ven times as large as Belgium" and 
'ould some day be worth $500,000,000 
and even at $2.50 an acre would much 
<=xcec'd the cost of the Northern Pacific 
t at from $64,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
It is worth that tfKJay; but that total 
^'d not accrue to the builders of the 
Northern Pacific. 

In spite of the colossal empire gtair.ed 
!" the road, the Northern Pacific crashed 
to two receiverships in 25 years chiefly 



i" 



because those lands could not be sold 
fast enough to finance the building of 
the road. 

Opponents to land grants of any sort 
to railroads could truthfully have added 
that all land grants to all rails were three 
times greater than Cooke's boast — in 
other words equal to 18 New England 
States, 30 states as large as Massachu- 
setts, 21 kingdoms larger than Belgium. 

Land they could not sell 

BUT those lands were not given free. 
The rails had to build to win the grants. 
The rails numbered 11 major systems 
such as the Northern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific, the Central Pacific, the South- 
f-n Pacific, the Santa Fe, the Chicago 
and North Western, the Illinois Cen- 
tral, besides such minor lines as the 
Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Burling- 



ton & Quincy, the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco. 

Of these roads all but half a dozen 
went into receiverships within 25 years: 
and for the same reason the Northern 
Pacific had gone bankrupt — because 
lands did not sell fast enough or at a 
price high enough to finance the con- 
struction. 

"In an evil hour Stephen Dnuclas 
advocated land grants." 

"The little finger of monoixily lias 
become thicker than the loin of the 
law." 

"Farmers are cruelly oppressed . . . 
our courts are debauched . . . our 
judges are bribed" . . . "the public 
pays the profits on fioods of worthless 
stock" . . . "the law of the land is 
defied" . . . "the people have paid for 
the rails in rates and land, and the 
stockholders get the profit" . . . "if a 
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man steals from me enough to buy him 
a horse and then charges $5 for carrying 
me a mile, he does on a small scale what 
subsidized capital does on a large scale." 

I could quote a hundred such charges 
made after the Crimean War of the 
1850's when the price of wheat soared 
to $3 a bushel for any grade, and into 
the late 1860*s when prices as suddenly 
shot down to 40 and 30 cents a bushel. 
Political platforms rang with such 
charges. The press featured them, and 
one of the quotations cited is from a 
judge. 

Rails and bankruptcy 

FROM 1830 to 1856 the Middle West- 
em states had been implored to get any 
kind of rails down at any cost. They 
did; and the effort almost bankrupted 
half a dozen new states and territories. 
Then came the Federal Government 
assigning land grants to private com- 



panies that would go ahead; and prices 
for farm output soared because grain 
could reach Europe when Europe could 
and would pay any price for grain. More 
than 400 rail charters were issued for 
lines in the Middle West at this time. 

When prices fell, there was, of course, 
another and sadder story. 

The sense of grievance came after the 
success of those land grant rails. 

Because of the Chicago fire, it is im- 
possible to figure out how many miles 
of railroad radiated from Chicago before 
the total collapse of all state and private 
ventures. Certainly there were little 
more than 100 miles of raUs in running 
order south, west, or north of Chicago 
at the beginning of 1851. These were 
what are now known as the Chicago 
and North Western, 42 miles; the Wa- 
bash, 45 miles, and the Burlington, 11 
miles. 

Not a rail had been completed to 
Illinois from the east. There were branch 




The Great Central railroad station completed in Chicago in 
1856 was an architectural triumph and won much comment 



lines in Michigan, of which one paid, 
one didn't, and a third was in the hands 
of the sheriff. 

Indiana, Michigan, Illinois had all 
tried out state construction of rails as 
common highway. As a result Indiana 
had a state debt of $15,000,000 selling 
at 20 cents on the dollar; Illinois, a 
state debt of $17,000,000 plus, sellmg 
at 18 cents on the dollar; Michigan, a 
state debt of $5,000,000 plus selling at 
20 cents on the dollar. The Middle 
West had had enough of state rails for 
some time. 

The waves of immigration had now 
dumped in these states and territories 
three million people. Both Lincoln and 
Douglas realized the Middle West must 
have rails at any cost. One hundred 
miles south of Chicago off any river 
way was unbroken wilderness. 

Said Stephen Douglas in the Senate, 
"These lands have been on the market 
for 23 years but will not sell because 
they are distant from any 
stream." 

Said Henry Clay, "This land 
is, I believe, about 300 miles in 
length and but 100 in breadth. 
It is utterly worthless just now, 
nobody will go there and settle." 

Jungle land 

SAID U. S. Senator T. H. Ben- 
ton, "These lands are classed as 
refuse. The young states are 
made desolate by lands in their 
midst that pay no taxes held at 
a price nobody will pay. They 
are jungles." 

In 1837 — the very worst year 
pOssible^ — Illinois had set aside 
$11,000,000 for some sort of raU- 
road to go down to the Ohio and 
west to the Mississippi. Of this 
$3,500,000 was to go to the Cen- 




"Difficultles were increased by whisky in the camps. Drunken frolics ended in riots. A 
contractor was murdered and state troops called out." A sketch of an early railroad riot 
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^CHEVROLET 



believe the Six-Cylinder 
Chevrolet is the most 
economical automotive 
equipment we have ever 
operated" - 



HORLACHER DELIVERY SERVICE, INa 
PHILADELPHIA. PENN. 



DciiTcrr.., *595 

H5tl2!'.'rr:!..*400 

^545 

<*i<h Cab OOU 

AH ptica f. h. factory f 
Flfru, Michigan. 



WITH their own actual cost records covering a wide variety of 
motor trucks to guide them in their selection, the Horlacher De- 
livery Service, Inc. — one of the largest fleet operators in Phibdelphia 
— have etandardiied on the new Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Trucks for all 
service up to I M ton capacity. 

Chevrolet's outstanding appearance, its fine six-cylinder performance, 
as well as its remarkable economy of upkeep and operation, arc the 
reasons given by the Horlacher Delivery Service, Inc., for their prefer- 
ence for Chevrolet six-cylinder trucks. 

Visit your Chevrolet dealer today. Learn for yourself, from an actual 
. trial load demonstration, how much better, faster and more economi- 
cally these new six-cylinder trucks will do your work. 



CHEVROLET 



SIX 



1 N 



MOTOR COMPANY, HETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Ditiuion of Grncrai \fQ*or, CorfioraCipn 

THE PRICE KANGB OF THE FOUR 
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tral Illinois. But after $oOO,000 was 
spent on surveys, the project came to 
a dead stop. There was no more money 
from the state or from any other source. 
In 1851, after 14 of the most desperate 
years Illinois ever knew, a new company 
was granted a charter to go ahead with 
a grant of public land assigned from 
the Federal Government to help rail- 
road construction. To get its land pat- 
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Orleans paying transportation to Illinois 
but, when the cholera epidemic broke 
out the men deserted like frightened 
sheep. Men at work one day were in 
their graves the next! In Peru, 130 died 
in two days. 

"It was dangerous during the sum- 
mer to eat beef, butter, or drink milk. 
Our difficulties were increased by the 
groggeries and whisky that got into our 



sank in the lake where it lies stranded 
with waves breaking over it. Work ai 
a standstill for ten daj-sin December, be- 
cause of snow and ice. Twelve snow 
plows useless. Engine off track. Two of 
our Irish workmen shot by groggery 
gang. Cholera has broken out again." 

Srniply acquiring a land grant did not 
iron out all troubles for the Illinois Cen- 
tral. Chicago gave right-of-way of 200 




A reception in Chillicothe, the ancient capital of Ohio, of guests from the souchera 
states on their way to attend the opening of the Ohio and Missouri Railroad. Only 
land grants made completion of these lines possible 



cnts in full the company must com- 
plete a railroad from Chicago to Cairo 
and to a point on the Mississippi by 
1856. This would link both the Ohio 
and the Mississippi to the Great Lakes. 

It was completed on time, 705 miles 
of rail, the longest railroad, as orators 
proudly boasted, in the United Stat« 
at the time; but how dull such a fact 
reads compared to the real work done 
by men on the job. 

Rails had many hardships 

CHOLERA and malaria were epidemic 
all through 1853. I quote from the first 
survey engineer's report: 

"We traveled over unbroken prai- 
ries ... On May 21, 1852, the first 
passenger train from Detroit entered 
Chicago, using the Illinois Central track 
by a temporary track over the prairie 
to the east of Michigan Avenue. Going 
south, we traveled 40 miles without 
seeing a house of any kind. There were 
no settlers within 20 miles of Chicago. 

"The road was completed from Chi- 
cago to Kankakee and from Mendota 
to Bloomington in 1853. Our laborers 
numbered from 5,000 to 8,000 men. We 
had to recruit in New York and New 



camps. Drunken frolics ended in riots. 
A contractor was murdered and state 
troops were called out. One hundred 
and fifty laborers left in a body after 
the riot. Notwithstanding every effort 
to drive out purveyors of whisky, they 
menaced our work and followed every 
camp." 

Iron rails were brought from England 
by way of New York, the Hudson, the 
Erie Canal and the Lakes. They were 
also brought from New Orleans. Loco- 
motives were sent from the east, but 
most of the cars were built in Illinois. 
On December 28, 1855, a telegram was 
sent to New York announcing the com- 
pletion of the main line. 

The Ilhnois Central had beaten the 
time requirements to get its land grant 
patents by just tliree days. 

So much for the construction engi- 
neer's story. 

Now read from the conductors of the 
various links as they poked their trains 
across the prairies. 

"Two engines delayed 24 hours while 
engineers and firemen went off on a 
drunken spree. Northbound freight 
ran into a drove of cattle, went down 
an embankment. Nine cars went with 
it. Engine 72 went off a U^estle and 



feet along the Lake Front but in return 
the railroad had to protect the city 
from encroachments by the lake. The 
company wisely acquired, at a cost of 
$250,000 for purchase and $500,000 more 
for lake protection, still more water 
frontage. This unwavering faith gave 
it a tremendous advantage in Chicago 
as the city grew. 

Cobden, the great English free trader, 
was one of the English financiers whose 
backing helixd to build the Illinois Cen- 
tral. Lincoln was one of its attorneys, 
as he was for several of the Chicago 
roads at this period; and many a racy 
story is now coming to light of his ex- 
periences with the roads. 

Lincoln got his fee 

IT IS related how, when Lincoln had 
once charged a fee of $2,000. a fussy 
official answered. "Why, Sir. this is as 
much as Daniel Webster himself would 
have charged. We cannot allow such a 
claim." 

Why shouldn't a frontier attorney 
charge as much to win a case as a more 
famous pleader? 

Lincoln took back his bill, raised il 
{Continued on page 222) 
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When Big Business Buys Floors 




<Ihe WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDING 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 

FIVE miltion square feet of concrete 
floors, laid in accordance with the speci- 
fications of the Master Builders Company 
to render them hard, smooth, dustproof so 
long as the building shall last. Two types 
of MasterbuiJt Floors used, one for severe 
service areas, one for all other areas to 
carry ordinary commerdal traffic. 






The WORLD'S LARGEST AUDITORIUM, Atlantic City 

Two hundred and fcfty thousand feet of beau- 
tifully colored concrete floors, laid in accord- 
ance with the specifications of the Master 



Builders Company to assure permanent color 
and a surface that •will withstand severe foot 
service. The coloring is tn rich duotooes. 



The WORLD'S LARGEST 
AIRCRAFT HANGAR 

Goodyear Zeppelin Hangar, Akron 

The floors in The Goodyear- Zeppelin 
hangar, to house the largest airships in 
the world, are being Mastcrbuilt to give 
repair- free heavy duty service 



Scientific floor purchasing is based on performance studies. Mastcrbuilt Concrete Floors have 
rendered uninterrupted expense free service for nearly twenty years in dozens of plants. Big 
business buys Mastcrbuilt Floors because it Jknous which is the lowest in first cost, per year 
cost, and highest in service. Ask your engineer to send for and check up the facts in "The 
Fifth ingredietit", the latest book about Masterbuilt Floors. 

The master builders company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Salei OSiccs in ] 10 Gties Factories ar Orvcland, Ohio; Buffalo, N, Y. and Irvington, N. J. 
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Lucky Babies 



/3UCKY indeed is the baby who has a mother Even when diphtheria is not fatal, it frequently 
J wise enough to follow the doctor's advice — • leaves its victims with weakened hearts, damaged 
^**-^"Bringthe baby tome when he is six months kidneys, ear trouble, or other serious after-effects, 
old and let me protect him against diphtheria. That The majority of deaths from diphtheria are of little 

children less than five years old. If your child, so 
far unprotected, has not been stricken by this 
arch-enemy of childhood, your good fortune 
is a matter of luck— not precaution. If he is 
more than six months old, take him to your 
doctor without delay and have him inoculated. 



is one disease he need never have." 

Last year more than 100,000 children who 
were not inoculated had diphtheria. About 
10,000 of them died— an average of more than 
one every hour of every day in the year. 

Will 10,000 innocents be sacrificed next year 
because some doctors have failed to warn 
mothers or because mothers have forgotten 
their doctors' warning? 

Prewntion of diphtheria throygh Snocularion 
with [oxin-antitoxin should tjot he confused with 
treatment of the disease by means of anti-toxin. 
TTw latter is a cure — the former prevents. 

This disease has practically disappeared in many 
cities where the people have backed their health 
authorities in preventing diphtheria by inocula- 
tion with toxin-antitoxin- But diphtheria finds 
its victims wherever people have been misled by 
false reports as to the alleged danger of inocula- 





Diphtheria, can he prevented by simple, painless 
inoculaticni which is lasting in its ejfea. Call 
up your doctor now and make an appointment. 

tion or have not learned to seek the protection 
which inoculation gives. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly cooperate through its local mana);crs, 
agents and nurses, with State or city atithoritics 
to stamp out diphtheria. Detailed reports show 
Ing how various cities organized their successftil 
campaifois for "No More Diphtheria" will be 
mailed free of charge. Ask for Booklet 119-U 



Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

Frederick H. Ecker, President ^ One Madison Ave., New York. N. Y. 
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While the rest of you are eating 
he will make some good jokes 




Confessions of a Spellbinder 



By LABERT ST. CLAIR 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. D. IRWIN 



THIS is a day of confessions. We 
have them from the shop girl 
who writes The Heartthrob Ed- 
itor that she petted with her 
Boy Friend (did I do wrong?) 
to the society matron who confesses 
(for a price) that Bleacho face wash 
Carries her through. 

Hence, why not the confessions of a 
Public sjieaker? I ask you, and true to 
the profession, await no answer but go 
■"'gilt ahead confessing. 

The most encouraging statement I 
<^ make to the listener is that the life 
a public speaker is not always a hap- 
Py one. But. let me add hastily, it is not 
^ unhappy that in our lifetimes will 
there be any shortage of speakers. They 
*'ll increase hut they will suffer. Good! 

Ilivine justice has seen to it that 
those who talk most shall suffer most. 
T^he professional orator has a parlicu- 
'^rly tough time. He makes long jumjis 
•^n uncomfortable local trains, sleeps on 
^''yihing from a trapeze to a mattress 
stuffed with cocoanut shells, reaches 
^ome only for marriages and funerals, 
K^ieves his heart out hccaust* his best 
jokes never get a laugh and his worst 
"ncs knock the customers right out of 
^'"leir seats, and fmally dies as disillu- 
';'oncd, probably, as a night watchman 
a deaf and dumb institute. 
The part-time six-aker does not fare 



so badly, but he has his trying moments, 
too. 

The reason both of them keep at it 
is perfectly simple. They love to 
do it. 

The unhappiest moment in any speak- 
er's life is when he fails to "get" his 
crowd at the outset of his talk. Every 
speaker can tell witliin tliree minutes 
after he starts talking whether his hear- 
ers are with him or not. 
In that period, even 
though nobody laughs, 
or applauds, or hisses, he 
can foresee his fate as 
readily as if every person 
in the audience s(X)ke his 
mind aloud. If the crowd 
is with him, all is well. 
But if it is not, all is lost. 

Good audiencci 

EVERY speaker has his 
favorite section of the 
country in which to talk. 
Mine is the Southwest. 
The crowds there are 
wonderful. They are al- 
ways on their toes, and 
carry the speaker on to 
his best. 

There is one city in 
this countrv that is not 



so good. 1 went there some 15 years ago 
and delivered the best talk, in my 
opinion, that I ever made. It had some 
splendid original thoughts which I had 
culled from some of tte best minds in 
the country. Each point was well illus- 
trated by an apt story. At least that is 
what I thought. But the audience did 
not think so. I spoke for about 25 
minutes and never got a tumble from 




While I was introducing Charlie he tip- 
toed out and hid in a stage box 
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anybody. At the end of the first three 
minutes I knew the effort was going to 
be a flop. One of my best stories was 
received in stony silence. Sis others 
later got the same kind of receptions. 

At the end of the meeting the chair- 
man arose and moved a formal vote of 
thanks to the speaker. It was the most 
formal vote ever given, I suppose. I 
never have questioned the judgment of 
the audience. It probably was right. 
But I am not going to take another 
chance on that town. 

In the last ten years I have had half 
a dozen invitations to return there and 
talk, but I always have been busy else- 
where, and will continue to be. 

Scores of other speakers have told 
me of similar experiences. Theatrical 
managers recognize certain cities as 
hard towns in which to win audiences. 
Albany, Providence and Washington 
are listed among the cold ones. That is 
why they get so many shows as try- 
outs. Speeches may be tried out the 
same way. 

Hard to talk to Congress 

MANY members of Congress declare 
that facing the House of Representa- 
tives the first time is the hardest job 
imaginable. The r(X>m is so large, the 
members and galleries usually so indif- 
ferent that the speaker feels highly in- 



significant. Many Congressmen never 
get over the feeling of fright when facing 
the House. Senators likewise, though 
experienced talkers, always dread mak- 
ing maiden speeches. 

Probably the most harrowing and 
frequent experience of a speaker is that 
of listening to long introductions of him- 
self. The awful part of it is that the man 
who presents the speaker seldom knows 
anything about him until a few minutes 
before the introduction is made. Then he 
Iiastily makes a few notes and does his 
worst. It usually is an oration of about 
a half an hour in which he either covers 
the ground the speaker plans to cover, 
or else says nothing whatever about the 
speaker to come. Thus the audience is 
either worn out or left entirely in the 
dark as to what the meeting is all about. 

I once attended a meeting in Wash- 
ington, Pa., where a local politician 
devoted 55 minutes to introducing Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson of California to a 
crowd. The Senator had only an hour 
between his trains and all that he could 
do after the chairman got through was 
to make a bow and dash for the depot. 

It is not unusual for a chairman to 
devote ten or fifteen minutes to telling 
about the marvelous ability and wide 
reputation of the speaker and then 
flounder when he comes to his name. 
The famous preacher who delivered an 
eulogistic sermon over a corpse and 



later had to inquire the victim's name 
undoubtedly got his early training in 
introducing public speakers. 

Interspeech hiatuses 

TALKERS for years have tried to de- 
vise some fitting opening remarks for 
use after one of these horrible occasions. 
Most of them long since have given up. 
They simply squirm and suffer in silence, 
hope for the best and plunge into their 
remarks when the chairman either vol- 
untarily finishes or collapses from uLter 
exhaustion. However, one speaker Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, the 30 year old youth 
recently elected president of the Chicago 
University, effectively turned the tables 
on such a chairman recently. After the 
chairman devoted 30 minutes to coating 
Hutchins with an unprecedented amount 
of banana oil, he arose and said, very 
seriously, in effect; 

"Those introductory remarks were 
absolutely correct in every particular." 

Then he plunged into his sjxiech. 

The most disconcerting thing that 
can happen to a speaker is to have peo- 
ple walk out on him. In his heart he 
always hoim that the man who is going 
out has received word that his house is 
burning down, or some other message 
making it absolutely imperative for him 
to depart. 

My worst experience of this kind came 




Just as I began my remarks a tornado came up; flivvers were overturned 
horses ran away. Nobody stayed but tbe chairman and myself 
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SALES COSTS 





when you turn expense time 
into ' income time" 



II KE thousands of other exctu lives*, you ure 
A eons^tanlly seeking ways to cut sales and 
distribution eosts. But has it ever occurrfsd to you 
that to an important extent, thifl is a question of 
how your salesman's time is used — a probleni of 
turning his '^expense time" into ^'income lime"? 

Think of sales costs in these terms and you'll 
sec how important it is to r€?durc "cx|»cnse lime" 
or the hoursi consumed by the salesman iu gellini; 
from one customer to another. For that nn .m- 
a big inrrease in the "ineomc time" he s[H'nil.s 
face to face with those who buy your prwhiet. 
And here is where the selection of the right auto- 
niobile comes in for serious consideration. 

Becognizing this, hundreds of executives have 
turned to Poutiac SL\cs. For cxjieriencc has 




'iuifilii them that the .salcj-mau wlit» iraveU in a 
I^ontiac has the kin<I of fast, rchablc and eco- 



nomical transportation that 
time" into "income time.*' 



turns ''expense 



Hiousamls of salesmen have themadlTes testifie<I 
Pontiac's outslantliuf^ [>erfurmance ami dc- 
IM;n(lubiiity. Conii>anies, too, testify to J'onliac's 
outstanding economy for buHiness pur{M>strs. One 
nianiifacliircr using a fleet of thirty-six Pontiacs 
shows a saving <tf $.138.1. 3X in repair costs alone— 
another public utilities company showed Pontlacs 
'o be operating for overfinc cent a mile l<>«s than all 
other sixes — still another foo«l prutluets coni|Miny, 
the adoption of Pontiae, cut IransiKjrtalion 
«»I>cn8e8 $21,760 in one year alone. 

T-ct us lell you about the important new features 
of advanced engineering ilcsign which make to- 
day's Pontiae Big Six slill more reliable, longer 




lived and mure economical than ever. A letter 
to the Fleet Department at the factory will bring 
you complete information. We will also furnish 
our Fleet Owners' Plan and the Fleel Kxe<:u lives' 
Book, "Experiences of Various CumpaiiicH in 
llamlling Automobiles with Salesmen," which 
every sales cxc<-utive and fleel owner will find to be 
worth his careful attention. 

Pontinf Hin #r/J lo ti9S.f. it. ty, l*imliar, Mirh,,jihif (IfHw-rv rhnrgrM^ 

at mUsht «x(ra i^mrrni Malarm Time Paym^mt r^n avajtolilr 

Itf minimum rfll«. 

tUinmidt^ t hi* dptitvrf^i prtrf am irvfl af thr titt (/, 0. It,) pricti irK^fi .^ini- 
jtitrittg tinlftm*thtte titiiirf . , * iPaKlanA-Pansinr fit'iivtfrt^i prir^m incltid* 

aitsiilUtnat ofCVSMiriffji ur /iiiaruring <i^iro.i. 



OAKLANU MOTOR CAR CO., PO.NTIAC, MICH. 

PONTIAC 

BIG SIX f'T^a 

I'llOOUCT OF GI.NEIIAL MOTORS f^^ ^^PS^W 

AND UP 
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one night in Wisconsin. I was talking 
in an open-air pavilion. As the chairman 
introduced me, a windstorm came up. 
At the beginning of my remarks, the 
wind blew so hiriously that nobody 
could hear me and before I had pro- 
gr^sed two minutes, part of the roof of 
the pa\TUon was ripped off, benches 
began flying through the air, flivvers 
were overturned and horses stampeded. 
Within a few minutes practically no one 
was left in the pavilion except the chair- 
man and myself. We then adjourned 
the meeting without date. That was one 
audience, I felt, that Demosthenes could 
not have held. 

The hardest crowd in the world to 
address is one composed of children. 
Every time I talk to a group of children 
I vow to take up juggling as a side line 
so I can hold their attention. 

Once in Washington, desiring to give 
a group of a thousand children a special 
treat, I imported, at considerable ex- 
pense, Riley Wilson, the funniest man 
that vaudeville ever knew. Oftentimes 
I have seen him hold audiences of 
adults for three hours with his side* 
splitting stories. He talked 30 minutes 
to this group of children, ranging from 
12 to 17, and never got a laugh. 

There is a good deal of fake about ex- 
temporaneous speaking. The best talk- 
ers are always preparing. Whenever 
they get into a group of more than two 
persons, especially at a table, they ex- 
pect to be called upon and are getting 
ready. They are just like firemen that 
way. The clever public speaker never 
says "that reminds me," but it does 
nevertheless. He always has been re- 
minded anywhere from 15 minutes to 
three days before being called upon. 

When Atwood batted for Bryan 

JOHN ATWOOD, a Kansas City attor- 
ney, is one of the readiest public speak- 
ers I ever have known. Years ago in a 
Kansas City park I saw him entertain 
a crowd for almost five hours, single- 
handed. He had been selected to intro- 
duce William Jennings Bryan who was 
to arrive at 7r30 p, m. Bryan's train 
was delayed, so Atwood mounted the 
platform to explain the situation. Since 
he was on the platform, he said, he 
would say a few words about the taritT, 
the glorious State of Missouri, or some 
other subject that had nothing to do 
with the case. 

Then he started in. After he had 
talked for about an hour, he announced 
that he was ready to stop. The crowd 
was opposed to that so he made the 
novel proposal that he would talk for 
periods of five minutes on subjects to 



be suggested by the crowd. Accepting 
him at his word, the crowd, over a 
period of almost four hours suggested 
almost every subject under the sun, and 
Atwood discussed them lucidly and 
humorously. When Bryan finally ar- 
rived around midnight, his audience was 
having such a good time that it didn't 
want Atwood to stop. 

I address the colored Baptists 

THE most unusual impromptu speech 
I ever made was to a colored Baptist 
convention in Chicago. I had gone out 
to report the proceedings for a Chicago 
newspaper and for some reason the 
speaker of the day failed to show up. 
The chairman of the meeting somewhat 
surprised me by announcing that inas- 
much as the speaker had not arrived, 
he was going to call on me for a few 
words. 

Never having been asked to addr^s 
a colored Baptist convention before, I 
was somewhat at a loss for remarks. My 
recollection is that I took a firm stand 
for the Golden Rule and deeper dipping 
for penitent sinners. 

How far to go in the use of humor is a 
perplexing problem with every talker. 
Clever stories help illustrate the points, 
but most audiences will remember the 
funny story and forget the point. This 
was the fate of the late Vice President 
Marshall. He told funny stories solely 
to drive home sound arguments. Today 
his anecdotes and epigrams, including 
the famous one about "What the coun- 
try needs is a good five-cent cigar," live, 
but his really profound thoughts have 
been forgotten. 

There also is the danger that one who 
tells a funny story occasionally will be 
called upon unexpectedly to be humor- 
ous. Nothing is more terrible than to be 
ordered or expected to make some one 
laugh when that is not the purpose the 
speaker has in mind. 

A friend of mine who is a good talker 
and who occasionally sprinkles his re- 
marks with anecdotes, recently re- 
ceived an invitation to a rather large 
dinner party, composed of persons 
whom he did not know. He did, however 
know the hostess. While he was ponder- 
ing over the reasons for his presence, 
the hostess suddenly stood up, rapixjd 
the table in the approved manner of a 
toastmaster and said : 

"I have an unexpected treat for you 
this evening. I have invited as one of 
our guests, Mr. Smith, who is just as 
funny as he can be. While all of the 
rest of you are eating, he will tell you 
some funny stories and good jokes." 

Then, to the utter amazement and 



horror of my friend Smith, the hostess 
turned to him and continued: 

"Now. Mr. Smith, to start things off 
right, make a joke about a chair!" 

All speakers are on the lookout for 
original stories, and it is amazing how 
few they find. You will hear the same 
story again and again in different parts 
of the country. 

People will tell you in all seriousness 
not only that the story is true but that 
Bill Jones, one of the home boys, is the 
original character in it. 

Recently I talked in a northwestern 
state and referred to George W. Peck's 
advice to farmers to raise elephants in- 
stead of hogs because there was greater 
demand for them. The next day 1 
called on a local dentist who passed oJT 
Peck's witticism to me as that of a local 
character. 

The radio has brought a lot of new 
talent into the luncheon field. Hence 
speakers must divide their time witli 
variously assorted entertainers. The 
chairman of a meeting I was to address 
last spring generously yielded up five 
minutes of my time to a radio broad- 
caster who was imitating a hog caught 
under a fence. The chairman apologized, 
but explained that the imitator was 
going pretty good and he wasn't so sure 
about me. At that 1 think he was right. 

A question without an answer 

AN unidentified individual gained my 
profound respect one night at the Pen 
and Pencil Club in Philadelphia. I was 
suddenly called uptjn to talk and, ad- 
mittedly, had little to say. This was 
apparent to a slightly inebriated gen- 
tleman, who, arising to his feet, de- 
manded what excuse I had for talking. 
The chairman said that he was unable 
to answer the question, but was willing 
to leave it to me. Believing that there 
was merit in the positions of both gen- 
tlemen. I made it unanimous to quit. 
Prolonged ajiplause followed, without 
my identity liemg revealed to the crowd. 

On various occasions I have pinch- 
hit for speakers who could not appear. 
Two years ago in Indianajwlis, I ad- 
dressed a banquet under the name of a 
nationally known friend of mine who 
was unavoidably delayed in Dayton, 
Ohio. He heard himself presented and 
his speech made over tlie radio. 

Once I presented Charlie Chajjiin to 
an audience and he tiptoed off the stage 
without my knowledge in the middle of 
my remarks. Of course this created 
great merriment, all of which, I learned, 
too late, was not due to my intnjduc- 
tion. I found Cliarlie hiding in a box on 
the stage. 
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Electric Calculator 

For Computing Inventories 

A fast electric calculating macliinc with a light, 
uiiirorm key touch that speeds up the work, 
and eliminates error^s ordinarily tliiv to the 
incomplete depression of the keys. 

It eompletcs the inventory in less time and at 
less cost, minimizes interruption of the current 
work and cuts down overtime. 



Bl RROUGHS ADDING MA<:niNE tlOMI'ANY 
6221 SKCOND liOULKVAKI> ' IIETROIT, MICIIIICAN 



ADDING • BOOKKEEPING • CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 



Whm utritiHO tn Jivniaoan'* AnmKS MtCHlxiCtmrtMr p'roM mrnrtan S'alion't Biuinmi 
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t/iLS Year's ENTERING ClASS 




Each autumn freshmen throng the cam- 
puses of America — thousands of them 
at some of our larger universities — an 
eager army of young people moved by 
that keen desire for education that has 
become a major instinct in modern life. 

They are the fortunate ones. But what 
of the millions of boys and girls who 
never reach college — the ninety-eight in 
every hundred who are forced by need 
and circumstance to drop out along the 
way? Must they be denied forever the 
advantages of cultural and technical 
training that count so heavily toward 
success ? 

In answer we would have you look 
for a moment at another entering class 
• — 'the hundred thousand men and women 
who will start their studies with thf 
International Correspondence Schools 
this year. 

They arc of all ages, all conditions, all 
degrees of learning. Some are office boys 
and apprentices in their teens. Some are 



prosperous, forward-looking executives, 
coming to us for specialized work in 
some phase of business or industrial 
management The great majority _ arc 
young men with family responsibilities, 
bent on winning a higher standard of 
living. 

Forty-five per cent of these I. C. S. 
students left school by the end of the 
grades. Forty per cent have had some 
high-school training, and nearly thirteen 
per cent, in the most recent analysis, 
have had the privilege of at least a 
partial course in college, university or 
technical school. There are a few who 
have never had any form of schooling, 
yet are courageously mastering the rudi- 
ments of an education. 

It would he a glorious sight— this en- 
tering class— if all its members could be 
assembled for a calling of the rolL But 
it is more inspiring still to vision them 
as they actually are, in cities and vil- 
lages, on farms and ships, in offices and 



shops and mines — all working earnestly 
and with a common purpose. 
^ For thirt5--eight years the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools have held 
out to ambitious men and women an op- 
portunity for education, regardless of 
their circumstances, their scholastic at- 
tainments or the locality tn which they 
live. "The School of the Second Chance," 
it h.is been called, and such it has proved 
itself for nearly four million students. 
The schools and colleges of America 
strive to prepare those in their care for 
useful lives. And the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, in their distinctive 
field, are constantly seeking to improve 
and extend the practic.il service which 
has made them by far the Lirgcst edu- 
cational institution in the world. 

If you are interested in learning more 
about the International Correspondence 
Schools and their methods of instruction, 
write for the booklet, "The Business of 
Building Men." 



International Correspondence 



FOUNDED 1891 
SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 



S CHOOLS 



MCMBEft, NATtONAl 
HOME SrUOr COUNCtt 



\rhm mrltma to IxnnciTiayu. CoMMWsotxra Scbocm mention .VnfionV Bh.ibctj 



THE columns of the 
Treasury on the west 
andtheCapitolonthe 
east stand in solemn 
solidity guardins the 
most historic street 
of the Nation 




Looking On in Washington 



.... «My business in this state 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna.* 

^Vinccntio in vMcaiurc for MMiur*.* 

Paradoxes of Conservatism ^ 



THE different sorts of contribu- 
tions made by different sorts of 
statesmen in Washington to the 
weal or woe of business are sure- 
ty among the most attractive 
and compelling spectacles afforded by 
the Capital City to the looker-on. It 
"^ight be imagined off-hand that states- 
men of business experience and of wealth 
would be continuously amenable to im- 
mediate business ideals and that states- 
men of moderate means would be stead- 
ily conspicuous among the revisers 
and reformers of the wealth which they 
do not share. No such easy rule, how- 
ever, seems to fit and to fashion the 



chaotic pageant of the American legis- 
lative and administrative process. 

* 

THE TWO most famously wealthy men 
of the Senate are the Senior Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Ojuzens, and the 
Junior Senator from New Mexico, Mr. 
Cutting. Among the most moderately 
circumstanced of senators, on the other 
hand, are the Senior Senator from In- 
diana. Mr. Watson, and the Senior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, Mr. Moses, 
It may be indelicate, but it is ncces- 
sary to this analysis to remark that 
the Senior Senator from Indiana and 



e Senior Senator from New Hamp- 
ire are not prevented by vast loads 
stocks and bonds from lifting up their 
eyes to the pure heights where dwells 
the dawn of the future and where sliines 
in all its stalwart effulgence the capital 
"P" of Progress. Yet Mr. Watson and 
Mr. Moses, in their (as it might seem 
to Mr. Couzens and Mr. Cutting) pen- 
ury and squalor, are found generating 
and captaining the forces of "The Old 
Guard," while Mr. Couzens and Mr. 
Cutting, in their chariots of solid gold, 
are frequently to be observed driving 
furiously on the left wing of the for- 
ward-looking force of Progressivism. 
• 

INI IliRENT tein[»rament, physical or 
psychological, stems really to be a fac- 
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tor in life in addition to the fullne^ or 
the emptiness of one's bank account. 
It is presumably no drastic emptiness 
of bank account that has led Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board of the 
General Electric Company, to declare 
that the day will come when capital, 
as capital, will no longer in detail con- 
trol our industries but when our indus- 
tries will merely borrow capital at a 
market rate and then, through their 
own working personnel, control and 
govern themselves. 

That idea, if expre^ed by some of our 
senatorial masters of crudity and crass- 
ness of language, would draw down upon 
their heads the imprecations of every 
citizen possessed in fee simple of a bun- 
galow and one share of Chico Copper. 
Stated by the chairman of the board 
of the General Electric Company with 
his fairly well-known repugnance to 
revolution but with his equally well- 
known disposition toward forecasting 
evolutionary sound business develop- 
ments, it is received with world-wide 
calm and deference. 

♦ 

AS A looker-on, I am accordingly not 
much bothered by the presence or 
absence in a statesman of business ex- 
perience or of capital gains. There is a 
member of President Hoover's Cabinet 
who has spent his hfe as a teacher of 
science and as a head master of an in- 
stitution of higflfer academic learning. 
That Cabinet member is Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior. 
From bira, a schoolman, what of 
) practical profit could business expect? 
Yet Dr. Wilbur, in his recent negotia- 
tions and settlements in the Kettleman 
Hills oil and gas field of California, has 
perhaps accomplished the supreme busi- 
ness stroke of this administration. 

BY those settlements numerous oil 
producers agree with the Government, 
as an owner of oil land, to enter upon a 
prtjgram of "deferred development" and 
"postponed production," 

The net outcome of such a policy is 
manifestly toward a scientific restric- 
tion of excessive production and a con- 
sequent possible stabilization of supply 
and of price. It constitutes an example 
which the state authorities of California 
may be able to follow with success in a 
cooperation with private interests for 
the checking of waste in oil and gas 
and for the preventing of a supply 
unduly large and a price unduly un- 
profitable. It is the first strong govern- 
mental lead toward the "rationaliza- 
tk)n" of oil production. It is the accom- 



plishment of a gentleman clothed in an 
academic gown. 

• 

IN OTHER words, whether we worship 
or do not worship the capital "P" of 
Progress, we all observe a virtually con- 
tinuous change in the conditions of our 
lives and of our livelihoods, and we can- 
not possibly predict whether the instant 
promoters and mechanicians of that 
change will arise from a soap box, or 
from a physiological laboratory (like 
Dr. Wilbur), or from a chemical labora- 
tory (like James Ramsay MacDonald), 
or from the headship of a vast indus- 
trial agglomeration of brains and dollars. 

For an upriser from that last named 
situation, there is much to be said in 
admiration and in awe of Alexander 
Legge, formerly president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company and now 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board. 

* 

IT IS SAID that the President made 
an apt and sympathetic remark to Mr. 
Legge when Mr. Legge had concluded 
his several daj'S of torture by tlie in- 
qukitors of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. Those inquisitors exam- 
ined all of Mr. Legge's mental and 
financial joints, and expressed contempt 
and insult for each of them in turn. 

When Mr. Legge had dragged his 
shattered frame away from the Senate 
Office Building and back to the execu- 
tive region of the town, the President is 
said to have told him that now he could 
regard himself as having been really 
formally initiated into the service of his 
cotmtry. 

Torture by a Senate committee, 
thought the President, was a sort of in- 
dispensable preliminary to the admit- 
tance of a private citizen to the Indian 
tribe of executive and administrative 
braves. He undoubtedly recalled that 
his own induction into the public service 
of the United States, in 1917, when 
Pr^ident Wilson was about to make 
him United States Food Administrator, 
was to be carried before a Senate com- 
mittee and assailed as the equivalent 
of a chicken thief for three daysrunning. 

Mr. Legge, as an endurer of torture, 
was the most valiant and the most self- 
possessed candidate for the sorrows ol 
office that I myself, in the course of 12 
years in Washington, have ever looked 
upon. If he had been in public life 40 
years, he could not have borne himself 
with more fortitude or with more ad- 
dress. 

THE fundamental funniness of the 
whole occasion, however, lay in the ap- 



parent obhviousness of all present to 
the genuinely far-reaching economic 
change toward which the operations of 
the erstwhile president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, as chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, are 
moving. 

The Federal Farm Board is engaged, 
for instance, in striving to organize all 
the grain producers of the United 
States -nto one consolidated cooperative 
entity which will own country-side grain 
elevators and its own terminal-market 
storage warehouses and its own central 
selling agencies and which will finally 
control the farmer's grain output. 

What then will happen to the private 
grain dealers? They manifestly, if the 
Federal Farm Board's project is carried 
to completion, will have to fight for their 
private business lives against a monojx)- 
listic grain cooijerative backed, as they 
are not backed, by federal finance. 

Is that prospect in harmony with the 
principles of Mr, Hoover and Mr, Legge 
or in harmony with the principlesof Mr, 
Brookhart and Mr, Norris? Is it a pros- 
pect that will be substantiated? It per- 
haps will not be. It clearly, though, lies 
directly ahead. It verifies the truth that 
in the midst of our most fervent decla- 
rations of changeless principles we are 
always in the midst of change, 

♦ 

CHANGE is now impending in the mat- 
ter of wired and wirelessed communica- 
tions and in the matter of the public 
utilities which generate and distribute 
electrical light, heat, and power. It does 
not come, in its effective form, however, 
from the Senior Senator and the Junior 
Senator from Nebraska, the champions 
of public ownership and operation. 

It does come from that sujjeremi- 
nent business man, the Senior Senator 
from Michigan, Mr. Cbuzens. 

It seems sad, in a way, that while 
business is so successfully defending it- 
self against the god worshipped by Mr. 
Norris and Mr. Howell, and while pub- 
lic ownership and operation of public 
utilities and of intelligence transmi^ion 
systems (by wires or without wires) is 
so successfully withstood and thwarted, 
there should be a run around the end 
by Mr. Couzens with his bill for a 
"Communications and Power Commis- 
sion" in the fast meshes of whicli our 
interstate purveyors of wired or wire- 
lessed intelligence and of light and heat 
and power will be gathered for regula- 
tion into the everlasting arms of the 
Federal Government. 

It is still sadder to know that Mr. 
Couzens' bill was at first only a bill for 
{Continued on page U(f) 
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"We know more about our 
business now in a minute . 




than we used to 
know in a month! 



99 



REMEMBER how hard-to-gct-at our records used 
> to be? Every department had its own ideas, and 
they were all over the place — in books, in old fashioned 
card files, in folders piled up on individual desks. But 
that's all over now ! 

"These Acme Visible Records have put evcrv 
department right up on its toes. They all know 
now that we can put a finKcr right on any 
spot in the organization any minute of the 
day — and have a complete check-up on 
any department in a flash. We've eot 
just half the number of file clerks wc 
had before; the Acme Records take just 
half the time to keep— and they're cost- 
ing us just half as much to operate, Haif 
the time! Half the money! And more infor- 
mation — quickcrl " 



Successful business men the country over know the 
necessity for having accurate records of sales, pur- 
chases, collections, production, inventories— all the 
thousand and one necessary details of modern business 
— up to date, and available at instant notice. Acme 
Vkihic Records fit the need of every business, in 
every department. Their story is visible to the 
fej^^ business man at a flip of the finger, and it 
isn't last month's or last week's story — 
't's today's! 

^^Hn There's a new Acme book called 
■ V^^ll "Profitable Business Control," that 
)fe=^HN tells, clearly and concisely just what Acme 
V Visible Records have done, and can do for 

*" • any business! It is a book yau will want to 
read. Send the coupon for it, and it will be ^ 
'mailed to you with no obligation whatever. 



Acme is the world's largest exclusive manufacturer of visible equipment 

ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 



MAIL THIS COUPON TODAYr 

ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY. 2 South Micbiit.ii Ave. Chic.ijo 

Without oblicattois on my pirt. you may ftrnd me your book, *' Profitable Butinpti Conlrol." 



O Hi»f a ayiicmi man call tor eonfrrctJC*. 



. Firm Kame- 



City. 



State. 




The World Sits for Its Photo 



By ALFRED P. RECK 




/MERICAN business literaUy 
. has changed the map of the 
L world. It has forced the 
creation of a new flat map, 
W correct in areas and dis- 
tances, with each square inch represent- 
ing an equal number of square miles. 

World maps play an important part 
in the work of American exporters and 
business men. They are used both as 
records and references. A 
large wall map showing 
political boundaries, towns, 
steamship and railroad 
lines, ocean distances, fuel- 
ingstations, cable and radio 
terminals, provides valua- 
ble information at a glance. 

Business houses map 
their development and 
sales campaigns much as 
an army maps its field oper- 
ations. 

In the past most of this 
planning has been done on 
the Mercator map — named 
for its Portuguese origina- 
tor and more properly called 

&4 



"Mercator's Projection." This map is 
wholly unrehable as a business chart 
because it distorts land and water areas. 

This distortion is not accidental. It 
suited Mercator*s purpose, which was 
to picture the curved surface of the 
globe as a fiat surface so that navigators 
could chart their course on straight 
lines. 

To do this he straightened the par_ 



A STRAIGHT LINE is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points and yet 
Lindbergh, Rying to Europe^ chose 
«The Great Circle* route because it 
was most direct. 

Even to persons not flying to Europe 
such geographical paradoxes are im- 
portant — especially those mapping 
sales campaigns or expansions 



allels of latitude and made the meridi- 
ans, which meet at the poles, parallel 
to each other. The result is an increas- 
ing distortion as the distance from the 
equator increases. For convenience to 
navigators figuring distances he also 
distorted his north and south scale cor- 
respondingly. As a result, the scale of 
miles on a Mercator chart is variable, 
a pictured mile on the equator of his 
projection being much shorter than a 
mile nearer the pole. 

A glance at the Mercator map shows 
the United States apparently twice as 
large as Brazil, although it really is 
somewhat smaller. Europe approxi- 
mately the same as these areas, ap- 
pears about twice as large as the 
United States and about four times as 
large as Brazil. Africa, actually 50 per 
cent greater in area than North Amer- 
ica, looks considerably smaller. 

These inaccuracies of land and water 
areas make it almost impossible to make 
a correct picturization of distribution 
on the old-style map. It is impossible 
also to compare areas or distances. 

Dots or symbols representing produc- 
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WHEN THE 
CHIEF'S ALOFT! 



F pfifiires of Fnrd Pltine 

•^Jf-m^rai (pt^rruKatiMl jiltiTnln4irt 
felloril — -fnr ftEr4>nHth* unjfnrmlt* 
nf mai^Hal. rtorablMi^, <»ran«tmT 

Trl^„,„rr4 (Wrkghl ttr Pritt A 
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THE broader and more diversified the field, the more loriy should 
be the point of supervision! . . . Telephone^ alock-lii-kerii, fast 
automobiles and railroadn, telaalographs, and radios are utilized 
o the utmost to maininin supervision and rantrol. But nothing gives 
the high executive so comprehensive and clean-cut a picture of field 
operations as an airplane. 

The character of a city may be judged arcuralely from the air hf 
a romprebeneive view of it* industries, its traRii% itn comniunica* 
tion.s its buildings and suburbs. Entire railrond cjrMems may be 
iriNperted in a day from llie windows of the conferenre chamber it- 
self. Extensive dams and otlier indui>tri)it works, taking on pro- 
portions of toys, may be studied as (7itir.ally as perfect scab; 
models. . . . 

That is chiefly tchy such great industrial organizations as Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil of California, Curtis Publisking 
Company, the Texas Company , and Reid Murdoch Company are 
itsing Ford tri-motored, all-metal planes as flying executive offices. 

Railroad execuiives, tax assessors, oil men, lumber operators, 
prospcrtors and lurv-eynr* ... all have special use for Ford tri- 
motored, all-metal planes. Durability, speed, safely and lipariousness 
for desks, instruments and living aecommodations make the Ford 
plane an ideal flying beadquarlers. , . . 

The air-minded Araorioan public has already accepted the Ford 
tri-motorcd, all-metal plane as repre»ent!n)t tbc ItiKhcst standard of 
commercial air transport. The highly eflirienl design is itie result 
of continuous study and experiment. , . . Ford Iri-mottired, all-metal 
planes are in regular service all over the United States. 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY 



1 

...1,1 ^ 




Interior view of one nf our customer's planes , . . o» clean and stable at a yacht 
. . . twire at fn.it ni im e.tpreij frnrn . . , and, u<hen Iri-mntftrrd. i-tiually at safe. 
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tion or other facts concerning business 
volume, and in fact all material on the 
Mercator map such as cities or political 
subdivisions, except at the equator, are 
further apart in all directions than they 
are on the earth itself. 

Travel routes are distorted 

FOR THE same reason all air, railroad 
and steamship routes are too long and 
too iar apart if shown on the Mercator 



American business houses labored 
with the old map under difficulties. As 
America progressed further and fur- 
ther in world trade, the necessity for a 
correct, equal-area map became more 
and more apparent. For five years the 
Department of Commerce, through the 
cooperation of two of its bureaus. 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Dr. J. Paul Gtxxle, of the University of 
Chicago, worked and charted to develop 
a map capable of correct presentation of 
commercial information. 

The new map resulted. 

Every square inch on the Depart- 
ment of Commerce map stands for the 
same number of square miles. All 
parallels are horizontal, parallel with 
the equator. 

Distances along these are true to scale. 
So also are distances on the vertical 
meridian extending north and south 
through the center of each continent. 



The geographers and map makers of 
the Department took the outside of a 
globe map, split it, flattened it out and 
where the gaps appeared they left the 
gaps instead of filling them in with land 
and water areas which do not exist. 

To avoid excessive distortion of the 
great land mass of Europe-Asia, it was 
considered best to split the map close 
to the boundary between the two conti- 
nents. In this manner a far better pic- 
ture of both the correct shape and area 
is given than by the old Mercator map. 
In addition, this splitting permits the 
placing of the Western Continent, with 
the United States, directly in the center 
of the map and as the axis of world trade. 

Dbtribution is well shown 

THE new equal-area map is well 
adapted to picture distribution of offices 
or sales, volume of trade, production of 
crops or manufactures and for showing 
cities and countries correctly spaced 
with reference to each othra". 

Use of the new map can be explained 
best by the example of an American 
exporter concerned with the relative 
extent of foreign market areas in plan- 
ning his sales campaigns. With the new 
map he can instantly estimate the dis- 
tances between his foreign offices or dis- 
tribution points and the amount of ter- 
ritory that each one of his salesmen 
must cover. 

Trade facts when shown on the equal- 



area map in connection with the area 
to which they relate often become more 
suggestive. 

Northwestern and Central Europe — 
an area approximately one-third the 
size of the United States — consumes 
several billion dollars' worth of Ameri- 
can gtxxis annual!}'. On the Mercator 
map, this relationship of trade to area 
is greatly understated. 

Population density, an important fac- 
tor in planning sales campaigns, is pre- 
sented in a distorted picture on the 
Mercator map. On the old base the 
density of the most pieopled areas is 
greatly understated. 

On the equal-area map, China, India, 
eastern United States and Europe stand 
out vividly against the background ol 
less densely populated lands. This strik- 
ing contrast is largely lost on the Merca- 
tor map. 

Strategic factors in business 

IT IS THESE high lights of distribu- 
tion — ^people, oil, textiles, or machin- 
ery, or cities, salesmen or air landing 
fields — which are significant to strate- 
gic, constructive thought in world busi- 
ness planning. 

On the old Mercator map they are 
exaggerated and their true proportions 
are lost. Only on an equal -area map, ^ 
such as the one developed by the De- ■ 
partment of Commerce, can these im- 
portant facts be presented effectively. 




covnTCfr VNirio twtt DCMRmrRT or co««rtci 

Compare the continenu on this "equal-area" map with those on the Mercator chart. This 
U the way the earth's surface would appear to a residettt of Mars 
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for individual needs 



in all types and sizes 

The cfTicirnt operations of modern inthistry and commerce demand buildings of indi- 
vidual design. Whatever your specialized rwiuiremen U, the large variety of types, sizes 
and arrangements of Truseon Buildings flta your need.s exactly. Truscon cooperates 
fully with your architect and conlraclor, Truseon Duildingg are ready for occupancy 
in earliest possible time, as they are combinations of standar«lized units including 
Steel Windows, Steel Doors and Insulated Stceldeck Roofs, ^'hich arc stocked for 
immediate delivery. Winter weather d<»cs not flelay their ereclion. Q Write us about 
your building. Truscon engineers will study your problem, make recommendations 
and give dclinite quotation wilhout obligation to you. Lilerulurc sent on request. 

TRITSrOX STKKL COMPAXY — YOITNC:j<»TOWX, OniO 



Series *'A" 

Pitched Roof Types 



TYPE 1 
Clear Span 



TYPE 2 
Two Bays Wide 



r 


7- ■ - 




TYPE 3 ■ 




TYPE 3-M 
Three Hays with Monitor 



1 YPE 4 
Four Bays Wide 




SAWTOOTH TYPE 
Any Number ot Hny.-t VVid<- 




3 




TRUSCON 



Series "B" 

Flat Roof Types 



TYPE I 
Clear Span 





^■1 


■I 



TYPE 2 
Two Bayh Wide 



TYPE 3 
Three- B»y» Wide 



TYPE 3-M 
Three Bays with Monitor 



TYPE 4 
Four Bays Wide 



d 



TYPE 4-M 
Four Biiv.s with Monitor 



Steel Buildings 




THE author Kas been a diploma- 
tist 20 years. He headed the Chari- 
cery to Lord Bryce when all ques- 
tions between Britain and the Unit- 
ed States were cleared up. He has 
served the Labor Party in various 
European crises. His viewsare those, 
not only of a diplomat but of a 
trained observer 



Britain Unde 
Labor Rule 



By GEORGE YOUNG 



IT IS NOT easy within the compass 
of an article to convey to American 
minds the course of the very British 
"revolution" that is represented by 
the advent to office of the Labor 
governments of 1924 and 1929. For these 
governments, both in their personnel 
and in their policy, are quite unlike any- 
thing American. 

Take the personnel of the present 
Labor government. First both in power 
and position, is Ramsay Mac Donald, 
His power is partly due to the universal 
European tendency toward "personal 
govemment*'^ — which is making a Brit- 
ish general election a sort of "premieral" 
election comparable to a presidential 
election. 

It is also due to the tendency toward 
"direct goveniment" — that is, legisla- 
tion by executive negotiation with the 
nationally organized interests of capital 
and labor, which in the United King- 
dom as in the United Slates is slowly 
short-circuiting the legislatures. 

Mr. MacDonald's position is also due 
largely to his personality. It is a pecu- 
liarity of the English, as of other ruling 
races, to prefer to be led by a repre- 
sentative of Tt "minority" race. 

_ fig . 



PREMIER RAMSAY MacDONALD 



Just as the Russians of today are led 
by Georgians and Jews, or as the Otto- 
man Turks of yesterday were led by 
Albanians or Armenians, so British 
Labor is led by a Scot, British Liberal- 
ism by a Welshman, and British Con- 
servatism by a Jew, for Lord Melchet 
(Sir Alfred Mond) is the only leader 
the Tories now have. 

Is business in danger? 

MR. MacDONALD'S altitude toward 
his party is, indeed, somewhat tlaat of 
a chieftain toward his clan. Moreover, 
he is a man of autocratic lempcrament 
and of aristocratic tastes. 

You might assume it would be dan- 
gerous for a business community to be 
under a socialist party led by such a 
personality. But on the other hand, Mr. 
MacDonald is a parliamentarian pure 
and simple- — and much purer than he is 
simple. His ambition is to restore the 
supremacy and prestige of the House 



of Commons. Also he is a jjacifist, and 
has twice imperiled his career at the dic- 
tates of his conscience. The British busi- 
ness system as now amstituted need 
fear no rash experiments while he is in 
charge. 

Then what about Philip Snowden, 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
the strongest character in the Cabinet? 
You have only to look at his face of 
classic beauty and his crippled body — ■ 
to hear his icily incisive voice — to feel 
the white heat of intellectual energy 
that he radiates, to realize that he is a 
force that might fire even the British 
to a revolutionary reconstruction. 

During the revolutionary phase just 
after the war I was present at a meeting 
between a financial group and the Labor 
leaders. Tiie financiers, realizing tiiat 
Labor was their best insurance against 
insurrection, offered to finance the party 
with half a million sterling. 

We turned to Snowden, who said, 
"Gentlemen, you offer to 'float' us-— 
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verpaid at $100 a week 

— yet he should he earning $10,000 




IN looking over our records of the past 
twenty years we find that a very 
lai^e proportion of men who enrolled 
for this Service were recetvirig from 
?4,ooo to $7,500 at tlic time they en- 
rolled. A hundred dollars a week is 
perhaps the most common figure. 

Many of these men were overpaid at 
>ioo a week. By that we mean that 
the! r c m plo y ers casi lycouldhavesubsti- 
tuted younger men for them at smaller 
salaries. They had reached the hundred 
dollar figure partly by merit, and partly 
little routine increases. 
Yet these same men, who were over- 
paid at J 100 a week arc now, in many 
t^^es, earning four and five times that 
much. 

These records — which are open for 
your inspection — suggest two very in- 
teresting conclusions: 

I- When a man ttegitis to corn from 
to >7,joo he become* conicious for the finit 
time of his own opportunilic* and hi* Umita- 
tioiiK. He begins to taste the pnssibililv of 
fcal money. Yet he realizes, often with a 
«enae of deep discouragement, what a prcat 
^p lics between him and the head« of the 
businew. JIc is making what seemed — when 
■^c Was twenty — very satlsfacmry income, 
^t thirty or thirty-five it seems like nothing 
'n comparison with tlic enriilr^ of the men 
at the lop. He begins to look around eagerly, 
wnndcricig whether there is any sen-ice, any 

'P» 'hat can carry him across the big gap. 
It is amazingly easy to transform a >ioo- 
n-weck roan into a %\a,ox> man. So little is 
t^quircd that the wonder it that more racu 



do nut avail themselves of the opportunity. 
The difference between a modest salary and 
a good salsry is not entirely a matter of 
brains. Not a maner of pull. Not even a 
matter of long experience. 

Often by using the Institute Service 
in only a very small way, a |ioo-a-wcck 
man has found all that he needed. 
Many have never completed the Course 
at all, but merely used the volumes and 
Itxtures, and the personal consultation 
service, aa occasional helps when the 
need arose. In case after case the im- 
pressive thing is that very little 
was required to give a man the 
extra assets that he required. 



To mm earning ittweeti 
$^,000 and $y,^oo a year 

We have learned from expe- 
rience just what type of men — 
tn age, situation and e.irning 
power — can get the most our 
of our training in the shortest 
|x)ssible time. We should like 
to hear, either by personal 
letter or by coupon, from those 
who feel that there is a gap 
between them and the really 
big rewards of business. We will 
answer very frankly. It is 
to our advantage not to have 
any man enroll for this service 
unless it can help him very 
much and very quickly and at 
very small comparative ctwt. 



A Story that is 
a warning 

IN every hig corporation there are 
men of 3 5 or 40 who stArtetl work 
rhcrewhcn they were boys. They have 
W) year* or so of loyaj service to their 
credit; nuur they are getting ftoo ■ 
week. 

I'rom one Btantlpoinc these men 
have Hone well. Vet theirs is the m<»f 
(tanpemus position in all busioess. 

We know one »in h m:in pcrsonnlly. 
For year* he had been getting regular 
incresjcs. He felt hcwu getting ahead. 
Then suddenly the president brought 
in an efficiency en^neer. I'here was a 
general hnuscclcaning ; the hundred'S- 
week man went out. And his place was 
filled by a yoxmgstcr juKtoutof coilegc 
who it nov doing the same work for 
a wcclc 

The olil-timerhsldn't grown with the 
company. At 40 he was let out of an 
overpaid position when he should have 
been at the threshold of his career. 



For men vitally interested in bridging 
the gap between $ioo a week and 
1 10,000, we have prepared a little 
booklet called "Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness," The coupon will bring it. 




A1.EXANOER Hamilton Institute 

947 As tor Place, iVtw York City 

Ilcaae send me the latent edition or"F«irgingAhe«d 
in Business," which 1 may keep without charge. 



Namc 



Buixsras PoamuN 
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your money would sink us." And that 
was that. 

Mr. Snowden knows business 

AND NOW you have Mr. Snowden at 
The Hague making a better business 
deal for the nation than could its own 
big business. For this shrewd Yorkshire 
man knows that "business is business," 
and business has nothing to fear and 
much to hope from him at home and 
abroad. 

We will take one more leader, James 
Henry Thomas, Lord Privy Seal. 
He owes his position to the fact 
that he represents the most power- 
ful of the Trades Unions, the rail- 
way men. That Union has been 
the fighting force of "direct ac- 
tion" as in the general strike of 
1926 or in the "Triple Alliance" 
action of 1920. But as a matter of 
fact it is the most conservative of 
all the great unions, and Mr. 
Thomas has done more than any 
other labor leader to prevent and 
deter "direct action." He has in- 
deed become a link between Lon- 
don "Society" and Labor Social- 
ism. 

IHedressescarefully in the height 
of fashion to please Labor and as 



carefully drops his "aitches" to please 
London. A ver>' astute politician of con- 
siderable administrative ability, his re- 
lations with both sides give him some 
hope of success in reheving and reducing 
unemployment. 

The lieutenants of these generals are 
mostly renegades from the old ruling 
class— Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir Os- 
wald Mosley, Noel Buxton, Arthur Pon- 
sonby, Hugh Dalton— the sort of men 
who have hitherto ruled England and 
the Empire not without success. While 
the more uncompromising Socialists 




PHILIP SNOWDEN 

THE Labor party controls tlie British Government. Does 
that mean British business is to be hamstrung? If it does, 
you, as an American business man, have something to 
worry about. Before you start to worry, however, read this 
article to determine how serious the danger may be 



like James Maxton, their organiza- 
tion, the Independent Labor Party, 
and their policy of "Socialism in 
our Time" are all having to wait 
for their turn until the present mi- 
nority government has got its ma- 
jority. 

Now the question of immediate 
interest is how much of its prc^am 
of reconstruction can the present 
government attempt to realize. It 
can only pass legislation through 
the House of Commons and over 
the Lords' veto with the help of the 
Liberal members. Moreover, it can 
only hope to get a clear majority 
by winning over the Liberal voters 
and destroying the Liberal party. 




■ IDE notu) 



Even if the Liberals use their present 
balancing power to force proportional 
representation on the Labor govern- 
ment and so secure themselv^ against 
further elimination from Parliament, 
Liberalism cannot prevent a majority 
for Socialism so long as Labor confines 
itself to Liberal policies. 

And without going beyond what would 
be considered the liberal middle course. 
Labor can introduce and enforce the 
first chapter of its socialist gospel. 

Provided that, like Liberalism, Labor 
avoids such terms as "socialism" and 
"nationalization," it can speed up the 
tendency that way as much as is safe. 
The British have no objection to practi- 
cal experiments in policies which they 
are simultaneously denouncing in prin- 
ciple. 

I say "the tendency" because "social- 
ism" in the British sense of the word 
is a development affecting the whole 
country, not one class. It is economic 
as well as political. All European — or, 
for that matter, American — govern- 
ments have adopted the socialist philos- 
ophy of governmental functions and 
pass socialist measures. 

Only one difference 

THE ONLY difference between a Om- 
servative and a Labor government is 
tl^t the former makes concessions to 
pressure for change wherever that pres- 
sure happens to be strongest. The latter 
tries to make its concessions to resist- 
ance against change conform to its 
complete scheme for socialist recon- 
struction. 

Thus with a Labor government the 
pace may or may not be faster, but the 
path is forward. For example, Labor 
would nationalize the ra Iways, which 
are now regionally organized to the ex- 
clusion of all competition, and which 
have reached a development where pri- 
vate initiative or invention is no longer 
of the first importance. 

Labor would not have nationalized 
the radio service, as the Conservatives 
did for their own reasons, because that 
public utility is stll in a stage wha-e 
initiative and invention should have 
free play in the public interest. 

The fact is that British socialism 
looked at in historic perspective is not 
a revolution but a reaction. If you look 
at the relations between the British 
state and its citizens under Queen Eliza- 
beth at the beginning of the modem 
economic epodi, you find just the ^me 
issues as to regulation of prices, of wages, 
of profits, of industry and commerce, 
and as to taxation and nationalization 
as the Labor government is again rais- 
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Gets 



THINGS 
DONE 



lO TO 50 
Tl M ES 
FASTER 
AND AT 



LESS COST 




J 



Model F-Z — Occiric — 
Sirs — Piinu ihru a lib- 
boo — spcnJ l.am to 3,000 
an hcur Adaptable to all 
liindt ini] >ite« of fnima anJ 
«J Rea'wn' Nng vniri. Other 
cUcttli^lf ivpented ntachina 
fnm up. All pricci 
t. o. b. Chicago. 



[O business today can afford hand 
methods when a machine will do 
the work quicker, without mistakes and 
at less cost. 
In thousands of concerns, many of them 
in your line of business, Addressographs 
have replaced hand methods and are doing 
the work 10 to 50 times faster! Even die 
smallest Addressographs speed the day's 
business, get things done on time, elimi' 
nate errors, increase sales, reduce expense, 
add to profits. Names and data are writ' 
ten on a countless variety of forms — 
statements, ledger sheets, shop and store 
forms, stock records, shipping tags, pay 
and dividend checks, collection forms, 
sales lettera, circulars, envelopes, post 
cards, etc., etc., etc. 
There are anall machines for small businesses— 
electrically operated and automatic models for 
larger businesses. The range of prices meets any 
i2,o5^ o/^^(ili^«BiSthry requirement. Let us show you what an Addreaao' 



Modd H- 3 — Prinu rwim«», 
addreuea nr ntbct dau 
tLiu a fibbon — 1 .100 10 
I, BOO imprcttiuni aa 
hnur^cjflicf hmnd-op' 
crated m»chinc« from 
110 to tm. All 
p r i c e i f. o. b. 
Chliragfi. 




Model A'4 — High ipod 
automatic — ti.OiSM. 
Printa najaef. addrcHc* atwl 
oibcT data thru a ribhon cn 
fi>rma of varfou* Vmdt and 
9ize». Spted 7,100 an hour. 
Other " Autotoatlea" froin 
(SOS to 112, 7T0. All , 
f. o. b. Cliteaio. 




rate. Piin u 2 ,U00 lettcn p«r 
hour. COMPLETE with 
name, nddrns, nlaMtioii, 
date, entire -Ic Iter and 
luture. Other duplicating 
machior* from 457.50 to 
1 1,3 95 f.a.b. Cbicafio. 



graph will do in your business. Mail the cou- 
pon for helpful advice and information. 

Sdei anJ unriea dgnufei in tkt principd cititt oj ilii oraM 



Addrp.jsochaph Co., 909 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 

Ccncditn HtAd D^ce and ftctoTyt Addrcwmraph Co.. Ltd.. 
30 Trmc Sirtci W, Toronto, 7, Ont. 
Catdoffidpli — J17.ro f. o. h. European Hc»d OJice and PiKJeij: Londiio, En)(Iand. 

Chitjgij. Priotj l.jOO mea- Manu)aftitren a/ Cir»phci<yp« Addfcaaosraph Dupllgrapb 
aagei tluu a ribbon on pent Caidograph Spcedaumat 

a™ in an hour I 




^ddre^so^TfapK 



with your 
/ letterhead to 




ADnRESSOCRAPH Co., 

909 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Pleaie explain how th« 
Addreuograph best suited to 
ur needs will help us save time, 
eliminate mistakes and reduce ex' 
pense. tt-jp 



C^PSrtinht 1919. Addreaaoitapb Co. 



ir/i«M ipn^intf to 



n COMMMT p/coM •i«n(iaii A'alion'a Butineti 
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ing today. The industrial revolution 
early in the last century swung the pen- 
dulum to an extreme of individualism, 
thereby reducing state intervention to 
a minimum. Laissez-fahe liberalism is 
really a minimum extreme, not a mid- 
dle point as is generally supposed. We 
have proof of this in the state socialist 
systems that Europe had to establish 
during the war to raise the economic 
energy and efficiency of the community. 
Those systems were swept away in post- 
war reaction. But the Labor program 
has profited by the experience of their 
successes and failures. 

For example, before the war it would 
have been useless to try to convince 
public opinion that staple prices could 
be stabilized by state action^ — or that, 
if they were, the community, as a 
whole or the citizen producer or con- 
sumer would benefit. But the Wheat 
Board, for example, did it — made a 
profit for the state of 30 millions and 
secured the agricultural producer a fair 
profit. 

There is accordingly a growing ten- 
dency among producers, even those out- 
side the Labor Party, to turn to this 
remedy rather than to the old Conserva- 
tive panacea of protection. 

This tendency is important in view 
of two new protectionist proposals that 
might otherwise have found general 
support. One is the French proposal for 
a European customs union to facilitate 
agreement on protective tariffs for the 
countries of Europe. The otlier proposal, 
which is beiivg pushed by British Con- 
servatism, would provide a tariff unity 
for all the constituent parts of the 
British Empire through the formation 
of an Empire customs union. 

Labor had its own idea 

NEITHER is really practical politics for 
the Empire because the dominions are 
an insuperable difficulty in both cases. 
But either movement might have over- 
come for a time and in part the free 
trade tradition had not Labor adopted 
price and wage fixing as a better means 
of protecting the British producer. 

It is probable, therefore, that Labor 
will be able to make some moves in the 
direction of price fmng even while in a 
minority. A quite ineffective commis- 
sion on food prices is already being 
stimulated and strengthened to deal 
with the milk supply, a mild beginning 
in a matter of vital concern both to 
urban consumer and rural producer. 

On the whole, however, Labor must 
wait for a dear majority before it can 
attempt its ambitious program for re- 
storing the productivity of British agri- 



culture through nationalizing agricul- 
tural land by praying off the owner m 
land bonds at his own valuation in his 
assessment for taxes, by putting it under 
control of county boards composed in 
equal thirds of farmers, farm workers 
and experts, and by fixing the prices of 
farm produce. 

Some assistance to farmers in cheaper 
credit and transport is all that will be 
really achieved and the Conservatives 
have already attempted such measures. 

Government and banking 

AT THE other end of the social struc- 
ture is the scheme for nationalizing 
banking. This is no doubt essential to 
any state if it is to exercise the control 
of national economics contemplated in 
the Labor program. British banking, 
controlled as it now is by tlie "Big 
Five," is no doubt ripe for this final 
stage in its development, a stage that 
will begin by bringing British banking 
under such control as that already ex- 
ercised elsewhere — even in the United 
States — and that will insure coopera- 
tion between those in command of po- 
litical p(5wer and those in control of 
money power. 

But no minority government could 
take this step. So nothing will be done 
except to tighten somewhat the ties 
between the Treasury and that anoma- 
lous anachronism, the Bank of England. 
We have already had a new move there 
in the pressure brought to bear by the 
Premier himself to prevent the Bank 
from raising the bank rate, a financial 
precaution that would have been prej- 
udicial both to a trade recovery and to 
the govenunent's reputation. 

If the Labor government lasts tlirough 
the initial period of a year or so, some- 
thing may be done toward nationalizing 
the railways, with a view to reducing 
rates; and something must be done 
toward nationalizing mines, with a view 
to reducing unemplojTnent. 

In proportion to the population, un- 
employment is no worse in the United 
Kingdom than in the United States. 
But with the British it is a {xjlitical 
problem of the first importance. With 
the Americans it is not reckoned as a 
problem at alt. This is partly because 
the increase or decrease of British un- 
emploi-ment is regarded as a symjvtom 
showing relapse or recovery in the eco- 
nomic evils from which the body ix)litic 
is suffering. American unemployment 
is overlooked in the blare and blaze of 
a boom. 

The British workers now have polit- 
ical power and intend to use it to rem- 
edy and remove the distress of their 



fellow workers. American workers' or- 
ganizations are still divided against 
themselves in the craft union stage of 
development from which the British 
emerged a quarter century ago. Indeed, 
tlie actual distress in America is prob- 
ably greater than in England. For in 
England the fear lest the unemployed 
should become the fighting force of a 
class war has caused fairly efficient steps 
to stave off starvation at le^t. 

Unemployment insurance is based on 
a better principle than the poor relief 
which still provides for some half of the 
total unemployed. This principle is that 
each industry sliould be responsible for 
the maintenance of its "reserve of la- 
bor"; in other words, for its tempora- 
rily unemployed, while the community 
as a whole relieves through the jxKjr 
rates the permanently unemployed or 
unemployable. 

The term "dole," which was applied 
as a result of the empkiying class' dis- 
like of this principle, is a misnomer. For 
the insurance or "dole" is paid for in 
large measure by contributions de- 
ducted from the workers' wages. 

The old poor relief paid out of the 
ixwr rate is more in the nature of a 
dole, but this does not awaken the 
same antagonism. 

No real remedy in sight 

THE present Labor government will 
not be able to approach a real remedy 
for unemployment as this would involve 
a reconstruction or at least a reorgani- 
zation of most of the basic industries. 
It already has begun to relieve unem- 
ployment fairly effectively by adminis- 
trative action in respect of unemploy- 
ment insurance and poor relief. 

The interpretations put upon the in- 
surance benefit qualification tliat the 
applicant should be "genuinely seeking 
work " have been revised, and " waiting" 
periods or periods out of benefit have 
been reduced. 

The present government has re|Kaled 
the arbitrary substitution of govern- 
ment commissioners for the local elected 
authorities in certain distressed districts 
which had granted poor relief in what 
seemed to the Conservative authorities 
too generous a scale. 

With a view to reducing unemploy- 
ment in the coal mines an attempt is 
being made to recover some of the lost 
foreign markets. Mr. Snowden's obsti- 
nate oiijMsilion at The Hague to further 
German reparation in commodities is 
explained by the fact that German 
"reparations coal " has replaced British 
coal in much of the French and mo 
of the Italian markets. One of Ihe lerii 




SALES APPEAL 



A pictured appeal often is more powerful than worded 
argument. Words might add to the effectiveness of 
this page but they would not create the fundamental 
appeal to appetite. Whatever your product; there is 
some basic reason for using pictures in your soles ap- 
peal—pictures reproduced perfectly by rotogravure. 
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Success needs watchim 



Many a *'has been" owes his failure to care- 
lessness in his success. He overlooked 
irregularities in his business, grew careless 

about investments and— success faded 

Rotogravure is successful. Each year sees 
greater rotogravure lineage in newspapers 
and sees a greater volume of advertising 
literature printed by this process that 
reproduces pictures perfectly. Let us 
watch — and maintain the success of this 
medium. ... In the Kimberly-Clark mills, 
where America's rotogravure paper was 
developed, there is just as much care 
exercised, just as precise scientific super- 
vision employed, just as much concern 
felt about maintaining — and improving— 
the quality of the papers as was shown in 
the days of development. . . . For the ad- 
vertiser there is the responsibility of fur- 
nishing just as good— or better— art copy 
today as he furnished in the days when he 
was trying out rotogravure. . . . For the 
printer— of booklet, folder or rotogravure 
section- there is the duty of watching con- 
stantly the quality of his printing and of 
making sure that, for each purpose, he has 
a rotogravure paper that insures the most 
satisfactory results. There is a Kimberly- 
Clark paper made for every rotogravure 
printing purpose. . . . Let us continue 
vigilant in rotogravure's success. 
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of E«tllement provides an arrangement 
with Italy to purchase annually a large 
amount of British coal. 

Mr. Thomas seems to be seeking a 
similar undertaking from Canada, which 
he suggests mijiht transfer its coal order 
from the United Stales to the United 
Kingdom as a counterblast to the new- 
American tariff. 

Thomas' able lieutenants 

WHAT plans Mr. Thomas may have 
worked out for reducing unemployment 
are not yet known. He has ihe able 
assistance of the veteran George Lans- 
bury whose Christian character has won 
him the largest personal following of 
any British politician, and of Sir Oswald 
Mosley, whose wealth and whose wife, 
Lady Cynthia, a daughter of Lord Cur- 
2on, have been no handicap to his own 
outstanding ability. 

But so far, the open attack on this 
evil has gone no further than attempts 
to mitigate a few of the more recent 
causes that have aggravated some of 
the worst consequences of a disorder 
deeply rooted in the social system. And 
the dilemma in which the present gov- 
ernment finds itself is that public opin- 
ion will, at the next general election, 
gauge its services by its success in deal- 
ing with this one symptom. While on 
the other hand, public opinion will con- 
demn as failure any disturbance to its 
liabits that may be due to any drastic 
remedy. 

Conservative socialists 

IN SHORT, the Labor government has 
to "mark time" so far as its socialist 
program goes, and to "acquire merit" 
with a very conservative people in the 
hope of getting a mandate in three years' 
time. Those are tactics that suit the 
temperament of its present politicians 
as well as they suit the traditions of 
British politics. 

British big business llial still retains 
its panic apprehension of "socialist" 
operations— a view that dates from an 
earlier epoch of political therapeutics- 
is beginning to lose its nervousness 
thanks to the "bedside manner" of 
Labor leaders and to the homeopathic 
doses of socialism in their prescriptions. 

Indeed Mr. MacDonald can on (Kca- 
sions show himself an adept in the 
school of self-healing by suggestion. 

None-the-less the British revolution 
that is now in progress is not less a rev- 
olution because it is proceeding half- 
consciously and inconspicuously — and 
is indeed in thr>t resixK;t all the more 
British. 
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He Imparts His Faith 
to the Public 



By EDWIN C. HILL 

PEOPLE heed the advice of doctors and brokers because 
these men have estabhshed reputations as specialists. Few 
merchants, however, have made themselves known as special- 
ists in merchandise. John Davids starting in a basement, 
sought such a reputation. Now he owns 12 stores 
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Do you get the impreasion that the wares advertised on this 
facade must be good or the merchant would not dare stress 
them in this way? That Lt its purpose 
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JOHN DAVID 

"A merchant who fail* to have an 
original idea at least every month 
might as well quit" 



FACING the southern side of Gree- 
ley Square in the city of New 
York— old Herald Square of the 
days of the elder and the younger 
James Gordon Bennett — is a new 
business building which challenges at- 
tention and intrigues curiosity. 

The principal facade of this building 
thrusts itself upon tlie attention of a 
million people who dodge death every 
working day in this tumultuous and 
clamorous square, the noisiest in New 
York and the most perilous to the 
pedestrian. 

To the right of this building as one 
looks north is roaring Broadway. To 
the left is Sixth avenue with the thunder- 
ing elevated. At its feet, upon the edge 
of a tiny park, is old Mr. Greeley himself 
in smoke-blackened marble, drooping in 
his chair, stunned and dumfounded and 
very wearied over all this modem up- 
roar. Round about are towering mono- 
liths of trade. 

The building itself, unremarkable for 
spread or size, is quite dwarfed by the 
giants aroimd it. lis face is its fortune, 
A great many of the daily million must 
be caught and held by the fixed and 
authoritative summons of this face. 
They detect, without si>ecial thought 
or reasoning, something unique and 
worth while about this facade. 

It has a pull and an appeal based on 
the exiwrience of a qiiarter century. It 
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A NEW service to Industry 

NEW competition 



to meet 



your 



What Makes 
Thinp;s Sell — 
TODAY? 



AMERICAN industry has very 
largely solved the problems of eco- 
nomical production of quality goods. 

Today, competition in basic 
worth and value is almost at a 
standstill. More and more, articles are being sold be- 
cause of their swr/cces— their new colors — their brighter, 
more attractive finish^. You find, to your surprise, that 
articles less sound fundamentally are commanding 
higher prices and wider markets because they please 
the eye. 



case, the Egyptian color-counsellor says so. But there 
is an amazing number of tilings to which it can bring 
vivid new life and beauty, and usually at remarkably 
low cost. Our color-counsellors are primarily selling our 
lacquers, of course— but they are trained to seek first 
your advantage, a new merchandising asset for ym. 



What IS this 
Egyptian 
Lacquer? 



It's nobody's 
nionopoly 



THIS new vogue of co\or isn't 
limited to one producer in any field, 
or to certain classes of commod- 
ities. 

Refrigerators, dishpans, brooms 
8nd fountain pens sell better since they have adopted 
vivid color. Bathtubs and washing machines— sheets 
3nd glassware — automobiles and skyscrapers! Perhaps 
your product can step out ahead of competition with 
COLORl 



ECiTTLAN Lacquer is the out- 
standing quality lacquer. It is basic- 
ally the same as other lacquers — 
nitrocellulose, solvents, gums and 
pigments. But better materials, 
care, honesty, and superior chemical research have won 
for it a wide reputation. Eg>T>tian Lacquer customers 
seldom find "bargains" elsewhere. In dealing with the 
Egyptian Lacquer color-counsellors, you are consulting 
men in an assured position of leadership. Their advice 
and their materials are the finest available anywhere. 



How Can 1 Use 
This Service? 



leii— COLOR. 
tOlNSKLLORS 



I 



Thp NEW Bcrv- SELECTING the rigki colors and 
fmish for ymr product is a job for a 
specialist — a man with broad ex- 
perience, imagination and willing- 
ness to shape his ideas .to fit yoitr 
specific problems. We have such 
^en stationed all over the United States. They have 
forked with these problems — successfully — for years. 

course there are endless products to which our prod- 
uct, lacquer, cannot be successfully applied. In that 



YOU can consult any Egj^ptian 
Lacquer representative without 
obligation. In the cities listed below, 
just look up "EgjTJtian Lacquer" 
in the phone book. Or you may 
write to the main office in New York and arrange to 
have the color-counsellor caU. 



The Kjiyptian 
Laeqiier Mfg. 
Co.. Inc. 
90 West Street 
New York 



EGYPTIAN 



Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Etetroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Philadelphia, Port- 
land. Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, 
Spokane, St. Louis. 



Lacquers 



Whn wriling to Tn> EaTrntN LuJitrni Mi. ' ■ ;i . !«<• mrnfion .Vafion'i fl'u<mr« 
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^^PUNCTUALITY 




100% on time 

for sixth successive week 

SURELY, favorable augurs must have attended the 
christening of this famous Pennsylvania merchan- 
dise-carrier! . . Never was there a more appropriate 
name. 

For "Punctuality" remains unsatisfied even witli a 
six weeks' on time record ! At the dale of going to 
press— it was still hauling its rich cargoes of merchan- 
dise from Pittsburgh to Toledo and Detroit 100' I on 
time . . . 

"Punctuality" might be the name of all of the Penn- 
sylvania's famous "Limiteds of the Freight Service". 
For all are turning in high on time records day after 
day, month after month. 

Serving 8 out of 10 of the largest cities in the country' 
—these named freight trains have made themselves 
the favorites of shipper and consignee alike. 

Pennsylvania service offers you three advantages: 

1. You can find out by a system of ""passing reports" 
where your shipment is, 

2. You know when it is due to arrive. 

3. You have the assurance that it will arrive on time. 



Here are ttix olbcrH nl' the Pciiu- 
sylvania's famous fleet of "Lini- 
ilede of the Freight Service"— 
noted for on time dependability: 

THE GAS WAGON 
MerchanditHT 
Detroit to SeabtmrH Citiem 



THE QUEEN CITY 
MerrfaandiBe 
Cieveland to Cinrinnali 

THE BLUE GOOSE 
Perishablr — Mr rchuA*! in*? 
Senlnmril C.ilieii to Ritffatn 

THR PURPl-E EMPKItOlt 
Ppriahabie — IVft^rchanilitif 
(From Sou I hern Hlal(>!i > 
Pforfalk and Baltimore to HuffaUr 

THEI'HEMIEU 

Pittiibttrifh la Seabaartl Cilifii 

THE MIAMI 
Mett-handide 
Detroit to Cincinnati 



Pennsylvania Railroad 

Carries more pasaengerti, hauls more freight ihtin nity other railroatl in America 
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seem8 to offer — and is deliberately 
meant to imply — a special and peculiar 
compliment to the good taste, the style 
taste, of every passerby. 

High up, near the roof, is the name 
of the owner of the business carried on 
within the building. Elsewhere the 
owner's name is repeated, invariably 
clamped to the legend, "Fashions for 
men." Over the doorway, not too con- 
^icuously, this name appears for per- 
^Ps a sixth tune. 



Advertises in a new way 



I 



'UT what really nails the attention 
3re alien advertising legends, in enor- 
mous letters, that spread across five 
stories of the building front. These leg- 
Oids have nothing whatever to do with 
the advertisement or glorification of the 
owner. They advertise products of which 
is merely a distributor — yet he gives 
them more prominence than he gives 
^ own name. 

By day and night, near the top of 
this building which Jolm David erected 
recently to house the' largest of his 
shops for the sale of iiaberdashery and 
men's furnishings, painter and electri- 
summon the eye to "Hickock Belts, 
Braces, Buckles." 

Just below in summons scarcely 1^ 
Suthorative is "Fownes Gloves." And 
On lower story fronts we read as we pass, 
"Mallory Hats" and "Burton's Irish 
Poplin" and "Stcin-Bloch Clothes." 
Whether we know anything at all 



about the merits of Hickock's belts, 
braces and buckles, or have knowledge 
of the actual worthiness of Mallory hats 
or Burton's poplin or the coats, pants 
and v^ts made by Stein-Bloch, nine 
out of ten of us harried subway slaves 
are oinscious of a special and seductive 
appeal about those flaunting phrases. 

To the average man and, to the wife 
clinging to his elbow, the first mental 
reaction, like as not, is that there must 
be something superlatively worth while 
about such products or John David, 
about whose wares and works we know 
something, would not cover the front 
of his fine new building with their names 
and signs. 

Such thoughts at least, drifted through 
my mind on a recent shopping expedi- 
tion. With them came the notion that 
John David, after all, must know what 
he is about when he plasters the front 
of his new building with gigantic adver- 
tisements for wares that he merely sells 
and does not himself manufacture. 

I visited Mr. David in his private 
office on the top floor of his new build- 
ing. His answers to questions were 
illuminating and interesting. 

Mr. David, slim, keen, enthusiastic — 
a man of imagination quite obvioiKly — 
explained simply and understandably 
why his direct advertising methods de- 
part markedly from the methods of 
other great shojis of New York. Let 
him speak for himself. 

"It is just 25 years," he said, "since 
I opened my first shop on the site of 




VONtiNCtll, HiW rOUK 



The quiet luxury of a club is offered to patrons who drop in to buy 
John Davtd'i telected warea in lila new store on Greeley Square 



this building. I hadn't much capital, 
but I had an idea. 1 always try to get 
fresh ideas based on a study of the trade. 
A merchant might as well shut up shop 
if he fails to summon up at least one 
really original idea every month, 

"My first ^op was in the basement. 
People laughed at me for starting a 
men's furnishing business in a cellar. 
They told me I would be broke in six 
months — that nobody would walk down 
to a basement to buy neckties and shirts, 

"Their error lay in the fact that my 
display windows, which completely 
filled the Thirty-second street and 
Broadway sides of my shop, were on 
tlie street level and just as effective as 
if the shop itself had been on the street 
level. That's the way it worked out. 
Business was good from the start. 

Customers want the best 

"FROM the outset, I was convinced 
that Americans — ^New Yorkers particu- 
larly — were becoming style-conscious. 
I was fairly certain that the time was 
coming when the average man and 
woman would be satisfied only with the 
best. I felt that they would increasingly 
demand selected articles and tliat they 
would be loyal to any merchant who 
made them feel that he was out to pro- 
vide for them the smartest and most 
stylish wares in his field, 

"My first task was to make the name 
'John David' stand for dejiendability and 
square dealing. The price of merchandise 
did not enter into the situation 
at aU. I was not out to estab- 
lish a reputation for selling' 
cheaply. I have never adver- 
tised low prices particularly, 
but always quality. 

"Once I had made my name 
mean something to my custo- 
mers, it was not necessary to 
^ go on to aggrandize my own 
name. It was much more im- 
portant to have it stand for 
careful, selective service. As the 
years passed this factor be- 
came steadily more imjxjrtant. 

"lunaUy I made up my mind 
that it would build business if 
I put on my store front the 
names of the manufactureiB 
from whom I procured my se- 
lected wares, 

"My patrons had been edu- 
cated to the belief that John 
David was their representa- 
tive, in alt parts of the world, to 
get the best inmen's furnishings. 

"I fell that, when 1 put Stein- 
Bloch Clothes in my store, my 
customers would understand 
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that I had searched the whole field of 
men's clothes in their special interest 
and had made up my mind, as an experi- 
enced merchant, that the clothing made 
by Stein-Bloch was precisely the kind 
of clothing that would best suit my 
customers, no matter what the price. 

"To me it is the simplest psychology 
and the most effective advertising. 
These people that look up and see the 
legends on the facade on my store are 
most likely to say to themselves, 'Well, 
now, look at that. This fellow John 
David, can't be taking much of a chance 
when he plasters hi; store front with 
those signs. He must know that these 
articles are the best. He simply could 
not afford to subordinate his own name 
if the products are not sure-fire. 
If he is certain enough to do all that, 
these articles must be good.' 

"And in they come. It goes even 
deeper in making business for me. My 
customers and prrapective customers 
cannot help but feel that I have made 
a special and peculiar market survey, 
and that I have deliberately taken this 
article and that product as the wares 
which will give smartness and distinc- 
tion to the people that trade with me. 

"It makes me their world shopper, 
their special repr^ntative. They see 
in all this a special service, a little be- 
yond ordinary merchandising. It flat- 
ters them. They take greater pride in 
their purchases, talk about them more 
CO their friends. They get the idea I 
want to put ova-, that I have a special 
and unique establishment sensitively 
responsible lo the changing style and 
fashion ideas of my patrons. They boast 
about it to their acquaintancesandinake 
more busing for me. 

They overemphasize the name 

"I AM not sure, but I think some mer- 
chants overemphasize the business jiull 
of their own names — once those names 
are actually established by a long period 
of fair dealing and good service. Per- 
haps this is natural, for men who have 
spent their lives in building up a fine, 
reputable business get a thrill out of 
seeing everything concentrated under 
their own names. 

"To me it does not carry the subtle, 
selective appeal that I want for my 
business. 

"There is another side to this method 
of emphatically calling public attention 
lo special manufacturers and their prod- 
uct. Three or four times a y^ buyers 
from the rest of the United Stat@ come 
to New York. 

"They come down to Greeley Square 
and see all over my building Hickock 



and Mallory and Fownes and Stein- 
Bloch. It may not make so much impres- 
sion at the time, but when they go back 
to Dubuque or Canton or Grand Rapids 
and trade travelers for Stein-Bloch and 
Fownes and Mallory and the rest of 
them arrive to get orders, these travel- 
ers say, 'I just want to call your atten- 
tion to the way John David is plugging 
our goods.' 

"The merchant is impressed more or 
less, and nine times out of ten it is 
easier for the traveling salesman to get 
an order from him. Now that makes 
these manufacturers friendly to me and 
helps not only in the way of prices but 
in other concessions. 

"If I go to Etu-ope or somewhere in 
this country and see a style article that 
I believe my customers would like, I 
tell one of my manufacturers that I 
want a good big order made up incor- 
porating the new wrinkle. 

"They give it to me at once without 



delay, no matter how rushed they are. 
And at nice prices. It is good business 
all around. 1 do this constantly, for 
almost everything I sell is esjjecially 
made for me by the manufacturers I 
advertise to my customers. 

"The big idea is not to advertise any 
permanent fashion for these things 
change constantly, but to get into the 
customers' minds that they can be just 
as sure of the dependability and work- 
manship of these goods as they are of 
their style, 

"Most men, nowadays, buy with an 
eye to the approval of their womenfolk. 
More than half the men that come to 
my stores are accompanied by women. 

"Quite frankly. I seek in my direct 
advertising psychology to capture the 
interest of these women, I think they 
get the point even quicker than the 
men do— that 1 take a lot of trouble 
and pains in selecting the best. That 
is really all there is to it." 



The Public's Good Is Business' 



BIG business is a real menace in the 
view of Paul D. Cravalh. condor - 
ation lawyer of New York. That 
idea is of a pattern with the tra- 
ditional fears that have always assailed 
basic improvements in any field, answers 
E. A. Filene. Boston merchant, in a 
debate on "big business" as reported 
in the New York World. 

Mr, Cravath does not see big business 
as a "result of unnatural conditions 
brought about by the machinations of 
wicked and selfish men," but rather 
"great business enterprises exist be- 
cause of scientific inventions, efficient 
mass production, development of vast 
natural r^urces, and the cmrdination 
of these factors by modem transporta- 
tion and communication." 

And further, "big business has come 
as the result of irresistible economic 
forces. Neither laws nor men are to 
blame for its coming. The social perils 
that it has brought in its train are 
becoming more apparent every day and 
they are bound to multiply. " 

These developments and the compe- 
tition of big business are at the root of 
his regret, for he sees them transform- 
ing self-sufficing communities so that 
their inhabitants are dependent upon 
large scale enterprises for their oppor- 
tunities to work and for the commodities 
they consume. 
"What are you going to do about it?" 



he asks. For himself he says, "the 
remedy does not lie in legislation or in 
the courts or in any attempt of Govern- 
ment to force men to act against their 
wills. In the face of any such attempt, 
the forces of life will always be found 
stronger than the forces of law," 

Mr. Filene readily concedes that "no 
forces big enough vitally to influence 
the lives of great ma^es of men are 
entirely free of the danger of being 
misused." 

Business depends on public | 

IT IS in his conviction that big business 
is inherently opposed to the abuse of 
power that his optimism becomes most 
affirmative. "Big business in its present 
development seems d^tined by neces- 
sity to reduce these risks," he says, "noi 
because there will be any radical chang< 
in human nature brought about by it 
immediately, but because the selfish in- 
terest of big business, as welt as the 
enlightened scientific thinking which is 
the foundation of any permanent suc- 
cess of big business, force it to act in 
this way. The |X)licies which are profit- 
able in themselves today are at the 
same time those which make mos' 
definitely for the prosperity and peaci 
and best development of each nation, 
and also for the prosjierity and [X!ace ol 
the world." 
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Again — a new package 
wins a larger market ^ 



How a new type of package, 
produced by machinery at 
decidedly lower cost, enabled 
the Campfire Corporation to 
greatly enlarge its market f f ^ 





THE Campfire Cc>r[>«ralioii wan letJ 
''a |>a<'kaj^e of inurHiimullowB that 
voukl he gold at a popular price, 
yet with the asHiiranee that the con- 
tents would reaeh tlte ullimate con- 
sumer in o freHh condition.'' Here in 
the paekagc that met the require- 
nientti — and with marketl sitcress. 

The marshmallows are packed in 
two sizes— a one-pound or "family 
package'* and a five-cmnee packiige- 
The package is printed in gay attrac- 
tive colors, and in similar in appear- 
ance to the former metal containers, 
thereby lotting none of the good-will 
already created. To protect llie fresh- 
ness of the product, moisture-proof 
hoard is used for the container, with 
an inner lining of waxed paper, and 



an outer wrapper of glassinc The 
package gives definite assurance to 
the buyer that the contents are fresh. 

The Campfire Corporation, realiz- 
ing the importance of this new selling 
aid, broadcast its introduction, not 
only to the trade, hut also to the 
public, in magazine advertising. 

In your efforts to widen your mar- 
ket, it may pay you to give consider- 
ation to your package. And in doing 
so, feel free to call upon us for any 
information or assistance. Gel in 
touch with our nearest office. 

PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Sprin^fidil, Ma^Machu»etts 

>r> Yorfc t at> ( tittrrh M. *.hl<^a t 1 1 1 W. ViubiDictan Si. 

IaiuIdbi BrVrt IVrkiHa lad,, II JanrllDB, 1\. W. 10 



Let us solve your wrapping problems 



PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 

OverldOA^dlioH Packages per day are Wrapped on our Machines 



The drawing room, she pointed out, would go with none of her frocks 



Selling a Hotel to the Public 

By ALBERT S. CROCKETT 



ILLUSTRATIONS BY G. LOHR 



/NY traveler who goes to a city 
I for more than a day is al- 
L most certain to spend some 
money there. Whether he 
^buys goods for his firm, 
goods for himself or simply a good time 
he is going to add something to the 
volume of business of the city he visits. 

The first thing he buys, usually, is 
shelter. A hotel room is likely to be his 
first thought. What makes htm turn his 
steps, or take a ta-^ti, to one particular 
hotel rather than any of a dozen others? 
Whzt sells the hotel? What spells the 
difference between success and failure in 
the hotel business? 

Ordinarily one might be disposed to 
answer, "First, good management; sec- 
ond, well appointed rooms, good food 
and good services; third, proper adver- 
tising." And yet, though each and all of 



S3 



these factors may be important, all of 
them combined often do not insure a 
hotel's success. 

Success can't be guaranteed 

IF, PERHAPS, the advertising were ^- 
ways successful in persuading the public 
that the hotel was the best of its par- 
ticular kind, that its management was 
perfect, its food unexcelled and its serv- 
ice invariably impeccable; and, more- 
over, if the experience of patrons had 
demonstrated that all these factors jus- 
tified the advertising, success might be 
sure. But it could not be guaranteed. 

For almost 30 years my work has 
brought me into close contact with hotels 
and the hotel business. Much of the 
time I covered hotels as a ijart of my 
work for various New York newspapers. 



During the last 14 years I have worked 
in hotels in a position that not only 
gave me the view of the hotel patron 
but familiarized me with the operating 
side of the establishment. Six of those 
years 1 was with the Waldorf-Astoria. 

My experience and observation have 
convinced me that there is no business 
which is so uncertain of reward or affect- 
ed by more and often seemingly trifling 
considerations as the hotel business. 

The factors of human frailty and hu- 
man prejudice offer a margin of un- 
certainty. Too many elements entering 
into the matter of perfect operation arc 
governed partly by imperfections in me- 
chanical contrivances. Sixjaking with 
heavy emphasis, hotel help often seems 
to contain an exceedingly high percent- 
age of undependability. 

Almost as often, perhaps, the fault 
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When a 

SINGLE 

light JA? 

wiU instantly clear this 
machine of all figures 1 



Subtracts 
Divides 



fYlAivVnAn I Calculator 



[UTOMATIC Electric Clearance... 
instantaneous ... no constant cranking 
. . . speeds up work. 

This exclusive improvement alone makes the 
Merchant superior to any other calculator, 
and there are four others just as vital to maxi- 
nium figuring efficiency with least possible 
*ork and delay. 

These five features are briefly explained in the 
columns at the right. You should have them, 
ind the entire Marchant machine, demon- 
strated in your own ofiice on your own work. 

Every part of the Marchant has been designed 
3nd carefully worked out to increase speed 
and reduce work. To make figuring . . . from 
Simplest problem to most complicated com- 
putation—a nic-chanica}, brain-relieving, free- 
from-error, easy task, features that no other 
machine can offer. 

The Marchant gives you every advantages cal- 
culator should have, pim these 5 vital exclu- 
sive features that no other machine can offer. 

Invejtlgate today. Mail the coupon for free 
•^klet and full information. 

® 1929 
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exclusive improvements 

lhai make all other calculators ohsolett 



^ 1^ Strmtght-iiwf vtiihU rA«i on d 1 fieur ei . 
- ' All Uctors And the rcdilt fifht befi>(« 



lElimin^cci checking t»ck. Nq efhtrtMtuf^for 
Jms thii ftatKtf, 

^j^ft huiTon ind thcjTiAchin« iidnred of 
fKSa ml I hnv rci , . SnitMn tmnto usl ]r» pmi * i vf 1 y . 
Sf«C(i&up csluilitions^MvrikcnerKy^ prevents 
p«nial ckiianrct Tiom Itijuzinf; ihc mechjifl- 

^ j"" SmvstJy-tliJmg carriage . . . rohumiiY- 
buniprhurdJin^. i , moves quifflr over 



speed, leii cioLfc, leti fitiitu^ioopcrttor^Im 
wwind tear on the machme, N9*thtrAmrri' 
tMS^madi cakt/latpT has this fiMtmri. 



tions includinjt addition ind tui>- 
TT J trartinn. Therlcciric motor iropr 
AutomittCkllr the initini rhe opcmioa it 
pcrrotmrd, prevedtinir uniaiencioriil extti 
CHk-idauoD«. So a/A^r c^kmUmr h^t this 

F^VN CoMpatlmtit.. . CompM£i Icryboard ui4 
cloicly tpiced diih mitie for ipcc4t 
J^LI f rid niBchinc occupied mimmum deck 



fwmtufu 



Hand QperaUd ami portabh maMs a$ lew as $125^00 
i 6 yean bttiUmg calcultitorjf nothing 4lti, 



1 * PleiK M 



MAHaiANT ('.AlCULATINC. MaCHIHC CO. 

Dept. 4}, ChUdwil, Cilirurnia 

PleiK tend me ti oocc fiee Kicraiuie anJ full 
infufnuciun about the 

nUudiuu AIl-ElecmcOdtnlnor. Q Mudunt PotoUc C«kat«or 
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A bit of straw made one man change his 
hotel. He discovered it in his oatmeal 



lies not in the hotel or its operation, but 
in some eccentricity of the man or 
woman who wishes to buy a room or 3 
meal but who either doesn't know just 
what he wishes, or perhaps is ignorant 
as to just what is a good room or a good 
meal, or who bases his likes and dislikes 
on the thinnest trifles. 

"Straws," says the adage, "show how 
the wind blows." I have known it to 
take only a straw to make a man change 
his hotel. He found that straw, a piece 
of chaff, in his breakfast oatmeal! 

The strongest setting point 

I BELIEVE that the first thing that 
sells a hotel these days is novelty. In New 
York, at least, the new hotel draws the 
crowd. 

Novelty was the first point of sales 
talk when the original Waldorf opened 
Its doors. With novelty, in its case, 
however, were associated many other 
qualities. Besides being the newest hotel, 
the Waldorf was, at its opening, the 
largest hotel in the United States. 
It was also the most luxurious. 

Perhaps what was for some 
years its most powerful sales fac- 
tor, after Boldt had it well started, 
was that it early became fashion- 
able. 

It boasted, too, of certain in- 
novations in hotel keeping. Dur- 
ing its early existence its proprie- 
tor introduced novelties in o[ier- 
ation. Yet all these things might 
have got the hotel nowhere had it 
not been for the disposition of 
people to talk, and of newspapers 
to print, things that would in- 
terest and perhaps even startle 
their readers. 

George Boldt was no believer, 
for his purposes, in what we know 
as advertising but he was fully ac- 



quainted with the merits of 
publicity. His boast to the last 
was that he had never spent 
one cent for direct advertising. 

Some perKtns are sold a hotel 
because of the spirit of accom- 
modation shown by its man- 
agement — a spirit which isoften 
strained. Wealthy patrons not 
infrequently insist that not only 
must all the furniture in a suite 
be changed, but that even,- 
room be repapered or redeco- 
rated and newly carT>eted. 
There is profit in this for the 
hotel if the patron stays long 
and spends a good deal of 
money in the restaurant. But 
at least on one occasion in re- 
cent years the Waldorf-Astoria 
was a decided loser by catering to such 
a whim. 

A wealthy woman was shown a num- 
ber of high-priced suites but none suited 
her. The drawing room, for instance, 
would go with none of her frocks, and 
none of the bedrooms matched her neg- 
ligees. She would not think of occupying 
any suite that did not. The management 
offered to decorate and furnish each 
room exactly as she demanded. Unfor- 
tunately for the hotel, it was not cus- 
tomary' to sign leases. When the de- 
termined stylist moved in with her 
wardrobe trunks, it was figured that if 
she remained six months — and her ex- 
pressed intention was to stay at least 
a year— the extra expense would be jus- 
tified. At the end of a fortnight Madam 
changed her mind. She left hastily one 
day for the Far West. 

More than once in various hotels I 
have come across women who threat- 
ened to leave unless tlieir drawing rooms 
were done over in colors that matched 
their clothes. "The Hotel Splendid has 




Many a guest finds abundant entertain- 
ment in sitting and watching the crowds 



offered to do it," is the compelling ar- 
gument. 

One often important factor in selling 
a hotel to travelers is kxiation. However, 
in New York location does not so much 
mean accessibility as it did a few yeans 
ago. Proximity to one or the other of 
the two great railway stations, never- 
tlieless, stiJl counts heavily with travel- 
ers, and when certain hotels were first 
able to advertise that a person arriving 
in New York could reach them by walk- 
ing a few steps without emerging upon 
the street, it counted heavily in their 
favor. 

A factor that still counts 

THIS factor in selling a hotel has not 
disappeared. It is a cardinal point in 
the heavy patronage of at least three 
New York hotels. The fact that two 
enormous hotels will open sliortly willi- 
in a short stone's throw of one of New 
York's big railway terminals is evidencf 
that experienced hotel men regard near- 
ness to a train as an important factor 
making for business. But these hotels 
are what is called "popular-priced," and 
my understanding is they will shave by 
half a dollar to a dollar the price of 
their existing competitor of the same 
class for a room with bath. 

Thus, with the powerful element of 
afctsolute newness they will make a strong 
bid for trade. But with the traveler of 
social positron, assured or coveted, the 
fact that a hotel is near a railway station 
seldom counts for much. Indeed, many 
persons prefer to be some distance from 
a station. 

Today, if a new hotel can early estab- 
lish that it has a fashionable clientele, 
it is bound to draw the socially ambi- 
tious. The personal columns and the 
society news in New York jjajjers are 
powerful factors in mak- 
ing for the success of any 
New York hotel. 
> ® f ten the personal jxi] ) - 

ularity of a hotel managei 
has drawn heavily from 
another establishment. 1 
have known assistant 
managers or head waiters 
from fashionable hotels 
to open new establish- 
ments as managing di- 
rectors, and make serious 
raids on the patronage of 
the hotels they quit. I 
have known a waiter serv- 
ing in a fashionable hole! 
tomakeaconneclionwitl) 
a new establishment as 
head waiter, and draw 
away many of the clients 
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He had to be in Omaha that afternoon 



A SALESMAN for an oil company — a big con- 
tract in Omaha [five hundred miles away] 
if he can gee there ahead of his competitors. 

A Great Lakes Sport Trainer — part of the regular 
traveling equipment of the company's best sales- 
men — fast, light, economical — and profiUible. 

Result — salesman called hours ahead ol anyone 
else — obtained the order. Cost of transportation 
less than by rail or bus. Substantial profit, made 
possible only through quick action. 

A frequent occurrence with a Great Lakes Sport 
Trainer— and it can play a similarly important 



part in your business— or in your personal 
transportation when you want to go somewhere 
in a hurry. 

A two- place biplane, powered by the famous 
American Cirrus air cooled motor — easy to 
handle — easy to land and take off almost any- 
where—exceedingly sparing in gas and oil. 
A quality ship — perfectly balanced and beauti* 
fully engineered by a sound organization thor> 
oughly experienced in aircraft production. 

An interesting new booklet tdls the story in 
detail — illustrated in colors — sent on request. 



REAT LAKES 

Corporation 




AIRCRAFT 

CLEVELAND 



^f^nufaciured under V. S. Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate Number 228 

Whtn writmt to Cnxr hxjoat Auoun Ooafounoii pltatc mtntien X«tit>n'» JBMin 
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of the older hotel. Room derks build up 
a foliowing and when they change to 
another establishment often take a iot 
of the hotel's patrons with ihem. 

The average patron of a New York 
hotel is likely in moments of loneliness 
to strike up acquaintance with such em- 
ployes as he finds agreeable and willing 
to swap stories. Often the employe need 
go no further than present a smiling 
countenance, laugh at the moment ex- 
pected, and say "yes" or shake his head 
when the guest asks a question. Bell- 
boys have been known to attract patrons 
away from a hotel upon leaving for 
another post. 

Little things count 

MANY hotels have won ptipulariiy and 
made profits through supplying their 
f^ttrons, free of apparent cost, with all 
sorts of little toilet conveniences. I re- 
call, for example, that one fairly large 
New York hostelry made a big hit some 
ten or 15 years ago by presenting the 
occupant of each room with a wasfi 
cloth, a comb and brush, a tooth brush 
and tooth powder. It even went so far 
as to offer its men patrons a shaving 
brush, a piece of shaving soap and a 
safety razor. The guest did not always 
realize that the cost of these aids to 
his toilet was paid for by his room rent. 

Naturally, a long-established name is 
potent in attracting to a New York hotel 
visitors from out of town. This was es- 
pecially true in the case of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, for one reason because its name 
was kept before the reading public of 
the United States and all the world 
more continuouaJy during its last few 
years than any other hotel in New York. 
People who came to New York for the 
first time felt that they simply must 
stop once in the hotel of which they had 
heard their parents, and even their grand- 
parents, speak. It was an institution. 

One factor that counts in selling some 
hotels to out-of-town patrons is the pos- 
sibility of watching crowds go by. They 
tike to see lots of people in the lobby. 
Many a guest finds abundant entertain- 
ment day after day, just sitting in a 
comfortable seat and looking at the 
women and their frocks. On the other 
hand, the number of hotel patrons is not 
small who choose a temporary abode in 
New York because they know they will 
be quiet and safe from intrusion. As a 
matter of fact, the idea of seclusion has 
governed the designing of many New 
York hotels in recent years. This is par- 
ticularly true in hotels that cater to a 
fashionable patronage. 

Many persons choose a hotel because 
of the size of its rooms and their con- 



venience in arrangement. Some select 
living quarters because of lavish furni- 
ture. But in New York, at least, the 
taste of the traveling public seems to be 
more and more for simple decorations 
and sparsely, if comfortably, furnished 
rooms. 

The inattention of a waiter, particu- 
larly if the patron is breakfasting; the 
careless attitude of a 
room clerk or an infor- 
mation clerk; an infor- 
mation clerk's inability 
to answer a question 
properly, however far 
the question may he 
from the average hotel 
information clerk's 
store of information; a 
misdirection — these 
small things amnt in 
selling, not the hotel in 
which he is stopping, of 
amrse, but some other 
establishment of which 
the visitor probably 
knows nothing. 

I have known a patron 
to quit a hotel because 
he was served cold toast 
f or h is brea k fas t ; anot her who ief t because 
his breakfast coffee was not piping hot. 
Another I have known to leave because 
his baggage had not been promptly de- 
livered. Another found an excuse in the 
fact that he could not get a laxicab one 
day when he was in a hurry. 

A frequent source of dissatisfaction 
among hotel patrons is slow room ser\'- 
ice. For instance, who would conclude 
that he was stopping in a well run hotel 
if, after he had summoned a waiter to 
give an order for dinner, a half-hour 
elapsed before the servitor apjjeared? 
Or, after giving the order, who likes to 
wait an hour for the first course of a 
meal? Hotel patrons have been sold other 
hotels because the plumbing in their 
bathroom suddenly went out of busi- 
ness. Such eventualities occur despite 
the best intentions and efforts of the 
management. 

I have known patrons to leave a hotel 
because they were not met at an arriv- 
ing steamer; some who have had diffi- 
culties in getting through the customs 
have blamed the hotel, through its steam- 
sliip agent, because he seemed to have 
no "pull" with the customs authorities. 

Men who have the habit of patron- 
izing one hotel often demand the same 
room each time. If the room clerks know 
the approximate date of the guest's 
arrival, they will often try to hold the 
same room for him, however heavy the 
pressure of business. More than once I 
have known a man to rush off to another 




A fashionable clientele draws 
the socially ambitious 



hotel because he could not get his regu- 
lar room. 

Since the advent of prohibition, cer- 
tain New York hotels have suffered a 
great deal from noisy i>arties in bed- 
rooms. Before almost every big ban- 
quet, numbers of guests engage bed- 
rooms and there order quantities of 
aerated water, to be mixed with other 
liquids surrepti- 
tiously brought in 
the hotel in suit- 
cases. Frequently 
at the conclusion of 
the festivity down- 
stairs a celebration 
is continued up- 
stairs which is like- 
ly to keep every- 
body from going to 
sleep. More than 
once this has re- 
sulted in selling 
regular and irregu- 
lar patrons of a 
hotel some other 
establishment. 

If I were building 
a new hotel, I should 
first insist on a loca- 
tion whicli would insure it patronage, in- 
sofar as local ion can. As 1 have indicated, 
proximity to a railway terminal is an im- 
portant consideration, particularly for 
a conunercial hotel. For example, a new 
hotel which is opened among others 
surrounding a railroad station can do 
good business from the start if it pro- 
vides good accommodations and can cut 
its prices slightly. 

The head is most important 

BUT ALL in all, the most imjionant 
essential — assuming that the location is 
all that could be desired, the inside 
operation economical, and efficient as 
well, and the advertising effective — is 
that it shall have as its controlling head 
a man who understands how to handle 
people, and how to inspire his staff with 
loyalty and a desire to make the service 
the best possible. 

I have seen it demonstrated time and 
time again that a shrewd hotel manager 
can offset a lot of inelliciency with a 
joke or a good story, or even an ever- 
ready ear. 

It is not selling a hotel once that 
keeps it alive and makes profits, but 
selling it over and over to the same per- 
sons. At least, that is what plays the 
biggest part in a fashionable hotel. Any 
hotel, with a one or two-night turnover, 
will find that it will one day be empty 
if it is not sold to its transients in such 
a way that they must come back. 
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STEEL- the very word has POWER 




Modern power am] in<lustrial jilants ara 
as much tlie product of atriictural steel 
as nri" skyscrapers ami bridges. SteoFs 
strengtb r-mibtos thriii to with»itiiiid the 
vibratiuii of !4[*ecdii)|; iiiactvitiery and tb<> 
^liifting stresses of moving loads. Steel's security gives 
'"ourage to tbeir purpose. 

Steel requires less bulk aud weight fur its strength 
""d securitv than aiiv nlhor material. To the builflcr 



this mcaus that 9teel allows the largest possible 
interiors — maximum floor space — highest rentals. 

If you want more in useful interior areas, build with 
steel. If you want the quickest returns from land 
and capital, the surest economics in construction, the 
easiest and most economical means of keeping anv 
building, residence or bridge up to date — build uith 
strt'll You can build, alter, remodel or extcn<l a steel 
(•Irurture more quickly than any other type. 



AMKlllCAIV IXSTITUTK OF STEKl. rOX!!iTlllj€TiaN, IMC. 



''j' further nil uni|prfl.iniling nf live uiaay 



"''^iiiituni-a q( niruMuriil Klcrl ill rutitlrui- 
■'"'1, lh(? American InMitulc has jircitiircd ii 
'*'■"■'» of iinn-lrThnirii] pnniplih-ts covering 
Pructictilly rv«?ry kind of strurturf. Let us 
you uralis pmiiphli't devi>teiJ to th*- 
J'P" of Ituitdiiift you ari! iiiliTcsIrd in. Your 
'etlucjt will bring it iiruniptf)'. Wrile today. 



Thp r«-opprnlivo non-profit n^rvitc organi- 
saliriti of the ktructurnl ilrrl iiiduiilry of 
llie t^niled Slate* and Canada. Correnpon- 
drnre ii inviled. 200 Madison Avenue, 
Bfj-w \orlt l^ity. Dim rid offirej in New 
^ orii, W iirrrslpr. I'hil:tdrlplii.i. BtraiiiiK> 
ham, Clcveiniid, Chiriigo, Milwaiiltee, Si. 
Loui), Xopct^a, UalUs iiiid Soil ('ranciaco. 



IF/icn mriluiif la Au«jucu< iNnriruTi'. <>r i^m. CnMrnrrriax. hit,, fintt wuuUiom Xalivit't ButincM 
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Heavy and Light Sections 
^ig ^Larqe Volume Production 
To the Most Rigid 
Specifications 




I 



Your Inquiries 

are Solicited 

The tremendous facilities of the Trus- 
can Pressed Steel Division ofTer to 
you the services of engineers and re- 
search specialists capable of designing 
any parts for your sptecific needs .... 
and a plant equipped ynth the most 
modem machinery for producing 
light and hea\-y parts, with a capacity 
to handle any production schedule 
with ease. Thus the essentials of your 
pressed steel requirements — QualitVt 
Design, Production and Costs — are 
cootdinated in one responsible organ- 
ization, immediately available to you. 



[fc^TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 

PRESSED STEEL DIVISION 
6100 TtuJ4SDfi Avenue, CUvcldKl, duo 

PleaM mod me infomudon about lue of 
Preoed Steel for 

IndSrtdtut 



C<mrpairy_ 
Addt*t$ , 




Jugsling Corporate 
Capitdl 

(.Continued Jrom page 45) 
who are willing to take advantage cf 
anything the law allows in the further- 
ance of this end. 

Some states insisted that the original 
issue of stock could only be made for 
values at least equivalent to the par 
value as shown thereon. This seemed 
to be a worthy and sufficient limitation, 
but the overcoming of this' apparent 
handicap was very simple. A brief illus- 
tration will suffice. 

Let us assume that Messrs. A, B and 
C had options on some land which tliey 
hoped would prove to be oil bearing. 
Their hopefulness was so great, and the 
prospects of riches so enormous if tlieir 
hopes were realized, Uiat they formed 
a corporation with a capital stock of, 
let us say, $20,000,000 consisting of 
200,000 shares with a par value of $100 
each. They incorporated and became 




Stockholders are happy as long 
as good dividends are paid 

directors, and as individuals they of- 
fered to turn over to the corporation 
ail of their would-be oil lands, together 
with their hopes and aspirations therein, 
for the full amount of the capital slock, 
$20,000,000. 

This value was duly approved by the 
board of directors for the property, and 
the authorized capital stock issued ac- 
cordingly. They had then a corporation 
owning certain leases, and as individuals 
they had certificates for shares therein 
with a total par value of $30,000,000. 

Neither of these elTects, however, 
was sufficient to produce any real and 
usable cash, either for them as individ- 
uals or for the corporation, whereby it 
might develop its resources. 

As a result, by formal and legal action 
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A group ot grrfti. modrm \m>rrjr«tn luRutiiT pl^ni*— nnr procf*- conniryiloa— ilwi ar« HAM fcriMli'- 
vnaniifqriuni^ lumbrr for thr cranvnirnrft jinft proiiwijaii of bmymn mad a»rr* 



lid tradr'UiLrlLljaji ttwLr 



America's Oldest Industry 
becomes the Most Modern of All 

The Lumber Indtuilry naw offers guaranteed lumber 



W 



OOD is tho indispensable ma- 
terial of civilisation. 

A product of life, it is forever pro- 
tlucililc , , . inexhaustible. 

It i$) intertwined with all the inti- 
linte tnulitioiis and customs of man- 
kind. 

^oven into the fabric of industry in 
^<-'HM romiliodities, blended through 
fluily coiiluct and iisc into the life of 
j'" humanity, the Ijeloved honH"- 
!>'iilding material of 80,(KM),000 Amer- 
'cans, its quality is of supreme im- 
lH>rlaiice. 



newest— a.f an or{)aiiized i ml ii.it r if it 
guariintee.i the quah'tif of itn nirmberii' 
productM. This is the mttst radical, 
the most revolutionary forwanl step 
in merchaiidisiji); ever taken by an 
industrial group. 




A 



Lumlier manufacturing, the oldest 
uierican industry, now becomes the 



tlTadt-markt on tack board fjiiixly imlieale 
gtialili/. The "Trrf-Mark" *igiiifir.i thf guar- 
nnlee thai thf ffradr-marku tm riirrril. 



The "Tree-Mark" on the board is 
the sign of the guarantee. Look for 
it, demand it, specify it! It adds 
value to your house, gives assunince 
to every wood-using industry, lends 
confidenc-c to everj' purchase. 

Write or send tlie coujKm lwlt>w for 
tlieintcrestingfreebof)klet — "Taking 
the Mystery out of Lumlier Buying" 
— all about the guarantee and lunil>er 
grading — and tell ui» what lumber 
uses interest you. 

National Uhiiber 
Manufacturers Association 

Washington, D. C 

Ofictt tn Nrntf York, a^tafon. Piiubvrjfh, InilijinKpoUl, 



' Oriflint, Siaa Knn<- 



NiiH ; f""' <M«Kic«Uon» ■fflliiit..d with Ihf 
tliin 1 Awo'^i'llon m«inuln p»rtkulir informm- 
th. " '""■vlcf organliiitlon* lti«t caordinatr with 
g».rirrttl (wrvicwi a/ thn Nutioin! »ulf. 

i]'' V Suiiar Pijyi Mnniiffirturrra iVmkxHu' 

lt„i I >ll( C:,|i|ui„i4 flora. Wblle fir 

(p i "jniif, U(Mnt>hl«, T«^n. — 

itli: Hcil txdiif, Soulhetn 

k & ITurtlwfKMl Mantitariunrfii -Vsao- 
v.'l- Urinlork, Miiplr. HIrch >ikI 

' iit«ri AMnHjatioii. Mlnneji|ioll«. 

" , , , . iirway rSnf 

! i'.uj.irnirrri AiMNxHitiiiMi, Jrtt kwn- 
' ^|in*<*> .m-i 1 iijirlo 



'SontliriB Pine Aaaodatinn. SVw Otfcai 

l^ciil nod Short l^iit *ii>nT>n-in VrTI 
•Wolctn line V! 

Ore, — I*oni]oa^i 

VtKk. N. V. 

*W»«l Cout Lumhertmiti'a A«»»iulloo, Sojiiilr, Wa<li 
Oougla* Kir. .Siika iipnicT, Wcat Cauat HirmI™ k. 
Weatcni Kcil C^cclur 

Naaonal Aaa«j<-iallmi ol WwMjea Bo« litianiifiw^U'rra. 
Cllkiiai>. III. 

•Maple Floorinjf ManiifMHurrra Aaanrlatlnn. rhlrua«>. tU. 
arillah C(4iimMa Lumlivr ami StiUiilr MvnufavuinMa. 
I.1<1 . ValKxiuvrl. U 

ntinrlii * ,1 1,1 , T '..■..'.-ra AaaocUtloa. I'anrflUVTT. B. C. 

Am.' •^■en' Aaamiallfin. ClUraiO, 111. 

•(>.,. lurara Aaaacislluu al tbc United 



an*. l.i*,~l.'Jtii; m £t 

Free 
Booklet 



Natlotjo] Lumlirr Mfn Awn. 
1 Vp t. J 58, 1" ra nvportwtUMl 
It Mr VVitiMnetoo. D. t: 

(M«ra«e acnd me « copy of 
"Taking ibc Myvtvry Oui uf 
Lumber Buylac". 1 mm laier- 
C9«ud la litmtwr (or UtJite 



anil iraOc-nuiM lumbar aTaU*ble In'tltm 
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jitiovju. T.ruBen MiXtrru^nnui Xtmactvtttn plrm^e mmliau Xtttutu'* fftt«i'r>r»> 



Kctl i iTiUi Miuj^k ILufraii. Sihiltlr. WmH. 
tTnide-iiiuxkR] lumber availabW fai 
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Prest-O-Lite Battery 
Sales Promoted By Air 




"Viifan af Viat-O-liw," cfu Rjiot Biint Ogia laed bf Vic«-iProld£iu McOufee. Pilot Rfcfurd Knot, (U the le/t 

Ryan Flying Office in Regular Use 
By Vice-President J. H. McDuffee 



Today, flying is part of business 
routine with many alert organiza- 
tions. Vice-President J. H. McDuflee 
of Prest-O-Lite is but one of an ever- 
increasing number of businras ex- 
ecutives who make regular use of 
company-owned planes. 

The Ryan Flying Office adds greatly 
to Mr. McDuffee's range of personai 
contact with field representatives 
and distributors, and permits him 
to keep business moving as usual 
while in the dr. 

Choice of a Ryan by Prest-O-Lite 
was only natural. Ryan's world-wide 
reputation for brilliant, economical 
performance and air-worthiness is 
the inevitable result of painstaking 
design and tlie more-than-ncces- 
sary ruggedness built into each 




of the hun- 
dreds of Ryan 
ships now in 
owners' hands. 

Equipped with 
a 300 horse- 
power engine 
— installed in 




CamtAa^ tiiuippid drtk tff the Ryan Fbrhif C^ite 



perfect relationship to the plane's 
design— today's B-5 model is demon- 
strating more conclusively than ever 
before Ryan's outstanding perform- 
ance and reliability in service. 

The new Ryan has a cruising radius 
of 700 miles at 120 miles per hour. 
It takes off fully loaded in 275 feet 
and in 8 seconds' time, climbs 1,200 
feet per minute — and lands in a 200- 
foot circle. 

Let us show you the advantages to 
your business which a Ryan Flying 
OfBce or Brougliam will provide. Or 
write for our handsome new catalog. 

DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Executix-e 0fii:vt : 
3}00 UntDA TruJt Butldins, Detroit 
RYAN AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
LMabcrt— St* LouiB Atrpotr, Anjllum, Mo, 



Messrs. A, B and C donated, let us say, 
80 per cent of their stock back to the 
corporation. This stock, having been 
duly and legally issued for its full par 
value, and then reacquired by the cor* 
poraUon as donated stock, was avail- 
able for sale at any price obtainable. 
Many purchasers could not resist the 
lure to become a shareholder in an oil 
enterprise, particularly when they could 
obtain a certificate which stated that 
its par value was $100 for a very 
nominal investment of, say, $30, $20, 
or even eight or seven dollars. 

Legal remedies were sought 

ULTIMATELY, however, market price 
asserted itself as a factor to be recog- 
m2ed as more valid than engraved scroll- 
work, and the time came when the 
falsity of the par value as an indication 
of true worth became recognized to such 
an extent that the legislators of many 
states enacted statutes which they 
hoped would be remedial in character. 

These authorized corporations to is- 
sue shares of capital stock stipulated 
as having "no par value." This plan 
also first appeared to be both simple 
and effective. If a corporation's capital 
consisted solely of 1,000 shares of stock 
without par value, the value of each 
such share was one one-thousandth of 
the net worth of the corporation. 

Any holder of such a share therefore 
would not be deceived by any mislead- 
value stated on the certificate. The 
plan had much to recontmend it, and 
it was hailed with delight by many cor- 
porations who immediately proceeded 
to issue stock o( this character, often 
without any justification. 

To a certain extent the scheme of 
issuing no-par stock accomplished the 
purpose intended by its spxmsors. The 
public was no longer deceived by any 
expression of value within the certificate, 
and therefore had to seek elsewhere for 
guidance as to the worth of the shares. 

As an olTset to this advantage, how- 
ever, numerous other problems arose 
wh ich had not been so burdensome in con- 
nection with stock having a par value. 
One of these problems lay in the deter- 
mination of the proper amount to record 
upon the corporation books as an indi- 
cation of the amount of the corporate 
capital represented by the issued shares 
of no par value. 

In the case of par-value stock, the 
amount expressed for such stock on the 
company's books was always the equiv- 
alent of the par value of the shares 
issued and outstanding. If the corpor- 
ation received less than this amount in 
the issuing of these shares, that was 
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BUILDERS OF LINDBERGH'S "SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS" 








DtpaitmtM af Comnvrce Appnmtd Type Cmj^ue Nd. i^j 
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expressed in the accounts with some 
designation such as "Discount on Cap- 
ital Stock." If the corporation received 
more than the par value it was usually 
shown on the books as "Paid-in Sur- 
plus." 

Thus, the par value of the shares gave 
a clear and definite basis for purposes 
of record in financial statements, even 
though this value did not represent the 
true book worth of the shares. 

In the case of stock without par 
value no such basis of expression was 
afforded, and the laws of nearly all 
states were silent upon this matter save 
for a clause indicating a minimum 
amount per share. In the majority of 
states this amount is either one dollar, 
Or in some cases five dollars, per share, 
f'rom an accounting standpoint the 
answer seems to be that the amount of 
Capital resulting from the issue of shares 
without par value should be the net 
amount received by the corporation 
because of such issuance. This proce- 
dure is followed by many corporations, 
and is supported by good logic and by 
und business judgment. 
Theae reasons, however, do not seem 
.to be all that is desired by some. There- 
fore many corporations, with the advice 
consent of counsel, liave chosen to 
rd as capital only a portion of the 
amount actually received from the sale 
of stock, and to set up the remainder 
as surplus. 



Destroying the safeguards 

This is not prohibited by the laws of 
states under which they are operat- 
'ng, and now, to ^ve additional validity 
to such action, some states have spe- 
fcificatly worded their law not only to 
Permit but to sanction such procedure. 

At a casual glance this may seem a 
'larmlcss, and perhaps even a convenient 
privilege. But if one considers the pur- 
P^t^s underlying tlie creation of the 
entity known as a corjx>ration one 
realizes that the safeguards originally 
prescribed have been quite completely 
^t aside by such legislation. 
If we keep in mind the thought that 
amount of capital of a corporation 
*as originally walled in to protect cred- 
'tors so that no portion of it may be 
^Tied over the wall into the funds of 
stockholders where it is no longer acces- 
sible to the processes of law that may 
- evoked by creditors, we can readily 
that the law above referred to. 
*^ile it has not broken down the wall, 
•^s placed nice one-way doors therein, 
hrough which the stocklioldcrs may, 
*'th the sanction of the law. withdraw 
'srge iwrtiuns of the capital at will, and 
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Is Your Business 
On a Treadmill? 

Many companies today are running on a 
treadmill— they are busy getting out produc- 
tion but showing little or no profit for their 
efforts. The reason for this, in no small 
measure, lies in the fact that these companies 
have not adequately realized that competition 
necessitates lower cost production . . . smaller 
inventories ... and better handling methods. 

Thousands o£ the country's more progres- 
sive plants, conscious of these conditions, are 
using Industrial Brownhoist cranes to help 
them operate more efficiently. These ma- 
chines are used to handle coal, scrap, castings 
and finished products, to switch cars and do 
many other kinds of work on which cranes 
have proved themselves indispensable. 

For more than fifty years the corporation 
back of Industrial Brownhoist cranes has 
been steadily improving them so that you in 
turn might reduce your handling costs. A 
locomotive or crawler crane equipped with 
bucket, hook or magnet may be the answer to 
your handling problems. Our nearby repre- 
sentative can help you solve them. 
Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 

OiMriet OC<a; New Y«k. PhiUddphi., PitJ«hor(h, Detroit, ChieU", S.o Fr.neiwo. rJt« Ork.n. 
P1««*; BrswalMMit DKiiion. Clevctand, Ohln; Indintri»l Oivliioo. B«i? Cirr, Miehi^m; 
EIrri* FouoiJry UivisiDn, lilyrii, Ohio 

INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 



the creditor is still debarred from pur- 
suing such assets. 

As displayed in a balance sheet, the 
measuring accounts which offset the 
assets of a corporation are divided into 
three classes— liabilities, capital slock 
and surplus. Of these, imder the old 
law, two classes were quite definite. 

The liabilities could be measured ac- 
curately. The capital stock was a defi 
nite amount. The third item, surplus 
was the balancing item, and it is from 
this surplus, which measured the excess 
over liabilities and capital stock, that 
dividends properly may be declared. 

This new law specifically states that 
"any corporation may, by resolution 
of its board of directors, determine that 
only a part of the amsidcralion which 
shall be received by the corporation for 
any of the shares of its capital stock 
whicii it shall issue from time to time 
shall be capital. . . . The excess, if any, 
at any given time, of the total net 
assets of the corporation over the 
amounts so determined to be capiial 
shall be surplus." 

A reservoir of dividends 



NOTICE how attractive this proposi- 
tion is for corporations whose income 
negligible but who, nevertheless, desi: 
to pay dividends from the beginning o 
corporate life. Take a specilic example, 

A new corporation having lOO.OOC 
shares of no-par-value stock issues thil 
stock to net the corporation $50 
share. The board of directors by resol 
tion decides that 10 per cent of thi 
amount shall be recorded as capita! am 
the remainder as surplus. 

That gives them a balance shee! 
showing, capital $500,000; and surplui 
$4,500,000. 

Out of this surplus they may then 
vote dividends of, say, five dollars p< ■ 
share per annum, for as many years z- 
the sur}>lus allows them to perform thi- 
little maneuver. M 

The investor who receives an appaf" 
ent income of 10 per cent of the amount 
he paid for his shares is likely to con- 
sider that he has made quite a wondef 
ful investment; and will probably not 
be inclined to question the source of 
the dividend, much less to suspect tha' 
it is being returned to him out of 
own original investment. 

Holders of sttKk are proverbially hat| 
py as long as good dividends are refi 
larly received. Far be it from them 
question the whys and wherefores 
such excellent returns. 

This illustration, however, does 
touch on the real posibilities affords 
by this law, as in this case we arc pr 
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King of the Highway 

lu this great automotive age the success of Internatioual Trucks stands 
like a beacon on the horizon. Coming into prominence like a thoroughbre*! 
destined for ^ictorj'. International Harvester lias scored a triumph in truck 
engioeering and in popular approval throughout the world. The basic reason is 
twofold: International trucks are soundly built on twenty-five years' experience 
in automotive maniifactiirc — and International pcrftirniance is safeguarded by 
a Company-owned truck service organization without a peer in the industry. 

latematianal Tnifkjt inrluilethe /V-lon Spf^rial Delivery; the l<loii Six-SiH*^'*! SiM^itl; Spce^l Truck is 
liii 2-ton; unil Ilcavy-Uut) Tnjclu lo S-ton. CuuipntiyuwuMl bniDchc« at 171 points unil 
dcalerti cver^ Hhcre liiive the Hue tJieir fiii4|»lay ll4M>rft ffir rifruveciieiit ]firt|H'f'ti<iti* CntultigH un miucitt* 

International Harvester Company 

606 S. Miehigaa Ave. (?iic»i^»*t»d) ( lliiriigo, Illinois 
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CUBA 

Near the office — Decidedly Foreign 

(^^JHOR ihe man who seeks absolute separation from ihc cares and 
worries of business contacts, nothing else quite takes the place 
of foreign travel. It's the complete change of environment that 
takes your mind out of the customary channels, furnishing it with 
new scenes, new sights, new customs and new tilings to dwell upon. 
In this day and time of rapidly changing conditions and quick moves 
in business strategy, distance must be achieved by change of environ- 
ment rather than by miles. Vacation in Cuba provides this means of 
complete recreation without the penalty of being too far-removed 
from the scene of action. Havana is a city that's entirely foreign — 
foreign as no other city is, for all of Cuba is a strange intermingling 
of the Old World and the New. There's eomcthing of Paris — the 
Riviera— Monte Carlo — combined with the exquisite restfulness of 
the tropics— all in a background of Old Spain's ancient cathedrals, 
gorgeous castles — grey-walled forts — ■ quaint colonial towns. A 
different language (which it isn't necessary to know) — different 
foods — every opportunity to divorce the world you're used to and 
give yourself over to complete enjoyment of the present. There's 
every facility for modem summer sports throughout the winter. 
Something to do every minute — something new to see. A wire from 
the office, calling for a quick return? Two hours to Miami by air — 
thirty-two by train to New York. Or you can take the air route all 
the way. Plan now to bask in the perpetual health-building sunshine 
of the tropics; to enjoy the care-free life of the Smartest City in the 
Americas. Make up your mind to reap the benefits of a complete 
change. Your efficiency will be greater after your return. : : 




Lonir dittunce telephone mi-tIcc to U. S 




For information — Any Cubsn eenmlmte— «ny Inmrl »aenrjf — any milrond, alrplaiw 
iiT »te »iniihlp ofliet. or the Cuban N«tion»l T<nirli( Cuinmiukin. [fnvuna 

niirn imliHU Jor in/i,rmal<i>ri plmtr mrnlwil Salion't Oimnr. 



suming that the investor receives back 
his original investment, a little at a 
lime, save for such portion of it as may 
be absorbed in salaries to officers and 
other expenses and possible losses of 
the coirixjration. 

The day of reckoning is at least de- 
layed for a number of years. In actual 
practice, when the possibilities of this 
law become fully apparent to certain 
types of corporation organizers, one can 
readily picture a much more discon- 
certing state of affairs. 

Let us say that A and B have a 
factory which has outlived its financial 
usefulness and possible purchasers at 
attractive figures are not available. 

A and B may form a corporation with 
stock of no par value, issuing one-half 
of it to themselves for their properties 
and selling one-half of it to tlie public 
on the basis of a showing of past earn- 
ing or on some other popular line of 
inducement. 

Double profits are possible 

BY controlling the board of directors 
they may fix the capital at a most 
nominal figure so that all the remainder 
of the purchase price of the shares shall 
become surplus, out of which they may 
then pay dividends so long as the sur- 
plus lasts. 

Since they own one-half of the shares, 
naturally they receive one-half of the 
dividends, which may give them a 
pleasing price for the properties they 
turned over. 

Not only that, but the stock-market 
price for shares is so heavily influenced 
by continuous attractive dividends that 
before tlie surplus is exhausted Ihey 
may be able to dispose of their shares 
for an additional sum which is largely 
"velvet." 

This article, of necessity brief, has 
touched on a few of the possibilities of 
these more recent laws enacted by our 
legislators, and the few points which 
have been presented will no doubt pale 
into insignificance as compared with the 
financial deeds of valor that will be 
accomplished when some of our able 
manipulators begin to realize the signifi- 
cance of the httle one-way doors and 
what may be carried out through them. 

Times change, and what was known 
as capital of corporations seems to be 
changing also. The wall about corporate 
funds is no longer impregnable. Legal 
doors may open readily for the with- 
drawal of true capital put up in Httle 
bags neatly labelled "Dividends." 

But they still close sharply a^inst 
creditors proposing to pursue such with- 
drawals with their claims. 
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^Ne could 

NOT DO Business 



without //" 




f Hat is cei-tainly a strong recomnienda- 
tiou for the Century Protectograph. But 
read the entire letter from Empire Prod- 
uce Coinijany of Elniira, New York: 

I "This office is the controlling office for 
Our five branches and as all merchandise 
purchase items are cleared and paid hy us, 
^^e issue 20,000 checks in a year and feel 
tliat we are in a position to give this Pro- 
B^tectograph an honest recommendation. 

"It is well built, light, durable and does 
fiot necessitate experience in order to 
' "p^i'ate. The keys are pulled in place and 
tile operator can tell at a glance whether 
Of not the amount will he correct before 
pulling the lever which writes the check. 
Checks are quickly written, easily read, 
Ucat and look well balanced. The 'Cen- 
turv' is convenient to handle and has handy 
inking facilities. Our praises are high for the 
Century.' W e could not do business without it." 

Judge the superlative new Century Protecto- 
gi'aph for yourself. Have a Todd demonstrated 
"I your office. Or send us the coupon for com- 
I>lete information. The Todd Company, Pro- 
^^'ctogmph Division. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, 
Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, the 
'"'TV Snpcr-Safetij Checks and Todd Greenbac 

because Todd users Qualify as preferred risks they 
^fihy discounts of from 25 to 60% of standard 
premiums for forgery insurance. 




Trade-in allowance 

ToBD reprcsmtattves «ppral,'i»- iilrl check -n-riters fairly Iw- 
finise Torlil ProtfCtofTNiiitis (ire priced fnlrly. An cxtr«nt- 
gant allowance for your old clwck-wrltrr could be jwiislltlc 
cmly if the new innt'liiiic linil an inflati-d price and an exces- 
sive sriling msr^n. The must inqwrtnnt thing to you in not 
vhat j ou arc ollowcil for your old chcck-writtr . . . hut how 
much actual value yuu pet in the new onr, for the dollars 
you invest. Before you buy any check-writer, s«fe|t«iard 
your investment hy cuuiparinfr its performance and rcpula- 
titin with tlicise of a Tinld Prolectopruph. 



THK TODD COMPANY ll-3» 
I'rntrrlafrapi lllviMlon 

1130 IJniveriiry Avenu«, Rucbeitcr. N. V. 

I'liM-o ni'iKl iiK' riirlliL-r Inrormalion about Hie new Centnrjr 
l*i-iiU>t'iii0i'.)|jri, 

Sum e ^ 



Todd system of check protection 
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Are You Still Making «Model T»? 



By E.W. McCULLOUGH 

M«nd3<r, Department of MdnuFacture, Chamber of Commerce oF tfie United Stdtes 
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RE you still making 
"Model T"? Does 
the question disturb 
you? "Model T" 
'was a good car, a car 
sold to millions and produced at 
lowest cost. It had world-wide 
distribution and it advertised it- 
self. Stocks of repairs were every- 
where for the consumer's con- 
venience. It had steadily built 
up good will for years till its 
name became a household term 
for good motor service — even its 
price was not complained of! 

Were there ever conditions 
that seemed to justify letting 
well enough alone, following 
what in the good old days would 
have been temned a safe, con- 
servative course? 

Many industrieshavehad,and 
some still have, their "Model 
T's," on which fortunes have 
been built. It was the fashion 25 
years or more ago — when we 
didn't have so many bathtubs 
and people's wants were simpler 
to make staples, which consum- 
ers bought and liked and used 
for years. We could let weU 
enough alone — and did. 

A scientist of repute made the 
fQllowing disquieting statement 
of a well known but easily over- 
looked fact. He reminded us that 
there is nothing so constant as 
change, and that when after 
years of toil we have brought our 
yesterday's product, "Model T," 
to the point where production 
and sale are almost routine mat- 
ters, we are likely to be facing 
our greatest danger — compla- 
cency. He even suggested that 
this may be the lime to give a 
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WHOEVER heard of yearly models in 
the days of the tandem bicycle and parlor 
lamp? Consumers bought, liked and used 
things for years then. Manufacturers 
could and did let well enough alone and 
still prosper. But today, well- 



chance to some of the bright 
young men of our organization. 

Would this scientist, then, 
throw us, the matured, into the 
discard? Well, no, hardly! He 
went on to remind us that in the 
last ten years 25 million persons 
have been bom in this country; 
that if you happen to be aged 
40 now, 80 per cent of our people 
are younger than you. Also, that 
ihe newer notions of this 80 per 
cent must be catered to. 

Two-and-a-half million per- 
sons added to our nation by 
birth each year create new prob- 
lems that range from the cradle 
lo the grave. How styles in baby 
blankets and caskets have 
clianged, even within our lime! 

Our problem is always sensing 
the buying mind with due regard 
to its age, intelligence and edu- 
cation, and following its trends 
regardless of the way we person- 
ally feci those trends ought to be 
going. The manager of an old 
and reputable corset business al- 
most wrecked it by his unwill- 
ingness to give up his conviction 
that time *ould return corsets 
to the list of important apparel. 

Courting the customer 

A GREAT merchant gave to 
his salespeople the slogan, "The 
customer is always right, "believ- 
ing he would reap more profit by 
not permitting them to antago- 
nize buyers through substituting 
their judgment, even though of- 
ten right. 

What consumers think of our 
product is all-important. Even 
more im|>ortant is our own 

J 
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effort today 

NEEDS 

Lraffic Control 




AN EDITORIAL BY 
W. a DUNLAP. VICE-PRESIDENT 
IN CHARGE OF SALES 
THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 



^ALES management is asking itself 2 new set of 
c|uestions. The old ones were; "How mucli speed 
Tve maJic?"— "How much territory can we cover?" 
"How much volume can we roll up?" The new 
S"estions arc: "Where can we find our most profitable 
"Markets?"— "How can we reach them most eco- 
"omically?"_"How can we make our volume mean 
Something in the terms of profit?" 

Successful sales management has developed a keen 

for the traffic signals that mark its various avenues 

effort ... for the showing of profit that saj's "Go 

^head" ... or for the red indicator that says "Stop." 

learned that speed without direction is 

*^te. Selling has become more selective. 
As 

^ a consequence we hear less talk of 
profitless prosperity" than was current 
within the past year. 



You Know Your 
Market? 



Selective control — a traffic system for selling — is a 
principle which we have studied intensively and tested 
exhaustively in our own organization. We believe in 
it because we have watched its results not only in 
our own activities but also in those of our customers. 

Our observation convinces us that it is 3 sound 
remedy for dwindling profits. We have seen it reduce 
sales costs, increase profits, improve collections, raise 
the morale of salesmen by giving them better income 
and the morale of customers by putting products into 
the hands of those best equipped to use them effect- 
ively. In our opinion it may be worth while to sacri- 
fice volume for better margin of profit— although our 
application of selective selling methods in our busi- 
ness has increased volume instead of diiTiinishing it. 

To meet the new conditions which call for more 
carefully controlled sales effort we have developed 
new Muhigraph equipment. It is a part of the system 
which has made our selective selling successful. It has 
been used by our customers with equally telling effect. 

If you are interested in applying this new 
selling technique more effectively in your 
own business, I shall be glad to discuss it 
with you. Address W. C. Dunlap, 1806 East 
40ih Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 



rw . . MULT/GJJAP/f 

for today's new selling conditions 

Whm vrntixQ to Turn Ahoiujc MvunatfH Bum CotirAiiT ftm** nfntwn Ntiim't fiiwaiw 
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knowledge of what those consumers 
think— millions are be'ng paid to deter- 
mine it. 

Time levies its toll on every creation 
of man, whether it be a crowbar or an 
electric crane. Obsolescence begins al- 
most before the paint is dry on a prod- 
uct in these fast-moving times. The 
decline in the article's intrinsic value 
may appear slight; still in the eye and 
mind of the buyer it may he great. This, 
after all, is the determining factor. It is 
hard to realize that the Jones Shaper 
Head, which made father's fortune and 
ours thus far, may not carry us through 
indefinitely as it has done for so long. 

Staving off the inevitable 

OUR young salesmaiiager suggests an 
improvement or a new type, and his 
arguments almost convince us. But no! 
We will put on an additional salesman, 
try a little advertising, jack up the sup- 
erintendent on paring down his costs, 
and go on as usual, hoping the inevita- 
ble may not occur. 

Yet, of the 5,906 plants lost to Amer- 
ican cities in 1926-1927. according to 
the recent survey made by the Metro- 
pohtan Life Insurance Company for 
the National Electric Light Association, 
18 per cent moved away, while 82 per 
cent went out of business. How many 
failed to follow their hunches and drop 
"Model T" is not given, but obviously 
they must figure large in this mortality. 

The pufhng, smelly, one-lunged motor 
car gave scant warning to the prosper- 
ous manufacturer of wagons and car- 
riages, that it would soon occupy the 
roads to the exclusion of all else. 

The time required for this transition 
was little short of marvelous, and many 
made bad guesses that resulted in real 
disaster. 

One successful maker of carriages and 
buggies realizing that the general use of 
the automobile would depend upon 
good roads, reckoned that as the build- 
ing of hard roads was then in its infancy 
he could make a profitable speculation 
through acquiring a number of vehicle 
factories at auction prices and turning 
them at a handsome profit before vehicles 
gave way to the motor. 

His calculations went awry because 
of the rapid improvement of the auto- 
mobile. This improvement created such 
a universal desire for the auto that 
states, counties, townships and munic- 
ipalities rushed headlong into bonding 
for hard roads, which were built almost 
overnight, regardless of cost. Then no 
one wanted a vehicle factory. 

StiU another typical instance of quick 
change may be cited. Patriotism, as we 



entered the Worid War, caused our 
wives and daughters to contribute their 
bit through the knitting of socks and 
other mmforts for the boys "over there." 
and tlie novelty of it continued after 
the war in marvelous creations of em- 
broidery and art needlework. 

The demand for silk floss and similar 
materials to supply these "home facto- 
ries" was so large and the continuity 
of the activity so promising that out- 
puts of these materials were tremen- 
dously increased and buildings were 
built to afford necessary produaion. 

The "fad," so-called, ebbed almost 
as suddenly as it had arisen and in- 
stances of embarrassment, financial and 
otherwise, resulted. 

Indeed, all lines where style and de- 
sign are factors are in a constant state 
of flu.x and the need of alertness to 
change has now become recognized. 

In other and heavier commodity lines 
changes and adjustments are going on 
at almost as great a rate. What an evo- 
lution has occurred in equipment used 
in the construction industry, where the 
old hand tools have been replaced by 
steam, electric and oil shovels and 
cranes, pile drivers, concrete mixers, 
and conveyors for delivery of material 
on or off the job. Or in the machine-tool 
industry, where the demand for staples 
now largely comes from repair shops, 
but the large volume is special-purpose 
equipment. 

"I think we'll have to create a new 
department in this mill and call it the 
'Department of Change' and put you 
in charge of it," sarcastically said a 
seasoned manufacturer to one of his 
young men who suggested a radical 
variation in product design, but which 
nevertheless was a real improvement. 

Costs may be suited to needs 

DEPARTM ENTS of change, more com- 
monly called research departments, in 
many lines of industry are not innova- 
tions. The cost of their operation can be 
made just as moderate or as great as 
management or necessity may dictate. 

The trade associations which provide 
this research service for their industries 
are rapidly increasing in number and 
yet this does not exempt the individual 
manufacturer from the necessity of add- 
ing to his trade association's findings 
those which he must develop for his in- 
dividual products. 

It seems obvious that with our popu- 
lation increasing at the rate it is each 
year, we must prep:ire to meet the new 
elements as Ihey enter our markets. 
Time was when we, seasoned journey- 
men in a particular industry, could a>n- 



struct from our experience products to 
meet all the consumer's needs. Today, 
the consumer thinks he knows what he 
wants and we either meet his needs— 
plus his fancies, notions or fads, or he 
trades with sone one else. ( 

The story of Andrew Carnegie scrap- ' 
ping a new steel plant immediately after 
its erection because his engineers had 
discovered a process by which costs 
could he reduced $3 a ton has often Ijeen 
told. Perhaps the story has had hltle 
effect on the small manufacturer, be- 
cai^ of the magnitude of the Carnegie 
undertaking. Yet the application of the 
principle to the small manufacturer's 
case would be the same. 

The question so constantly reiterated 
today. "What is to become of the small 
manufacturer?" might also he asked 
concerning the farmer or any other busi- 
ness man. Likewise it could be answered 
in practically the same way, "It de- 
pends on himself." 

For if everything material, as C, F- 
Kettering of the General Motors Re- 
search Laboratories suggests, is in a 
constant state of change, whtxiver would 
survive and succeed must adjust him- 
self to meet changes. 

Ideas supply the foundation 

AFTER all. a business is founded on an 
idea and is given its material clothinft 
by an individual. Large business is biii 
the expansion of that idea by the addct! 
wisdom of others. New lines of industry 
will continue to be built around the 
thoughts of individual conception. 

Diminishing returns at one time were 
the signals for changes of policy in pro- 
duction. That method is too slow fof 
today. Then staple lines staged frecjuent 
comebacks. Now public fancy seldom 
retraces its steps to favor old lines. 

No amount of loyalty to old models 
can stay the trend from the old to the 
new. It is obvious tliat when majoriti*^ 
are turned in a new direction by novcliy- 
improvement, ingenious advertising ap- 
peal, or what not. it is wisdom to heed 
the direction their favor is taking and 
trim sail accordingly. 

The fanner harvests his grain today 
with a "combine," cutting, threshing 
and sacking it in one operation. He wiW 
never return to the old way. Th*! 
"c(»nbine" is not new, but it awaite*' 
more general endorsement; the equip' 
ment maker who caught the trend early 
made large profits. 

Similarly the industrial world of 
day seems to be made up of opportuot' 
ties and hunches which, if rightly ci'i' 
verted to action, determine f»r us win ' 
"Model T" shall become "Model A." 
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Pa rtly right 

but mostly 
wrong. 




THF.sk three old sages were Ijlirnl. Long ago they lost 
their eyesiifht in the great Kuble Khan's service. 
And so, one day, they fell to arguing as to what the 
Khan's new animal from India was like. To settle the 
dispute they repaired to the court yard. 

Each, touching a different part, described the great 
animal thus: 

"It is like a great tree." 
"Noj no! Like a great bridge." 
"Fools, can't you see? It is like a great snake." 
The driver with wide open eyes — looked down and 
laughed aloud. How could he explain, except to say; 
"You're all partly right — giddap Rajah I" 

Had there been three other wise blind men, the one at 
the tusk would have cried "It's like a stone"; the one 
riding behind the ears, "No — like a fan"; and the other 
on the broati back — "No, a carpet." 



Business men, who for years have known well some 
one phase cf Grinnell Company's activity, — arc apt to 
conclude that ihat division is the whole, or at least a ma- 
jor part of the company's business. Each could argue 
very plausibly from persona] experience that Grinnell 
Company is greatest in some one prcniuct or ser\'ice in 
the field of industrial pijiing, perhaps unknown to the 
others. Any engineer or architect knows why each of six 
old Grinnell customers could be partly right, and yet 
each be very much wrong. 

Almost every day we learn of a surprising difference of 
opinion between the president of a company and tech- 
nical men in his own organization as to what orders 
should be given to Grinnell Company and which to com- 
pietition. So we have listed here six of our principal divi- 
sions for the information of Presidents. 



Thermolier the cojipcr unit hcaicr. .A better 
an. I tlicaficr itic4fi« (if heating many tjpn i>\ 
industriBl Biul commcrt-i»l buildings. 



2 Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bcndi, wcldcJ head- 
ers and the Triple XXX line for aypcr power 
Work. 




^ Pipe Hangers featuring ca»)- adjiucabiiity after the piping ia npt 



Cast Irun Pipe FittictgS )icrfc>.tly threaded, actur.iril;. itiachincil 
unj rigidly inipa ted. 



GRINNELL 

Branches in ttll Princfpal Cities 



<Z Humtdiiication Equipinent. Compete syticnM 
etnployiny the un'quc aut»iTi3tic cunrrot, Amco; fur- 
nished through American Moijtcning Company, a sub- 
»idiary. 

^ Aucomatic Sprinkler Systems. The wnrld'a largeit 

ii|ir.r>L!cr inanufa<:turrr and contractor. The famous 
yuarti Kulh head i» far quicker to operate than old faih- 
loni'd snider hcada. Its operating element i« proof i^ainst 
corrosioa and loading. 



COMPANY 



Executive Offices: Providence, R. 1. 
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Wiien minutes mean 
life lis e\{... ELGIN keeps the time 




C O M M A N 1) E R I-: I. L S B E R G 
who raised the sunken submarine 
S-51 . . . Author of "On the Bottom." 



Down twenty fathoms to the slither 
and muck of the ocean floor, where 
death dwells in the queer green twi- 
light, slowly sinks a diver. 

On deck men stand intent at the 
air lines . . . eyes hxed to the stream 
of hubhlcs rising from the diver 
going down, eyes fixed to the air 
gauges . . . and to the creeping hands 
of an ELGIN, 

For here ... as the heroes of the 
Falcon salvaged the sunken subma- 
rine S-51 . , . life itself was measured 
by time. Let time fail ... let a watch 
deceive the man at the air-pressurt- 
controls . . . and the "bends" will 
attack the diver . . . that strange 





Etc IN Ixrgionnaire worn hy t'omniamiiT 
Edward F.lUbcrR, No sturdier, smarttf wriit 
watch ha^ ever been created at this price. 



deep-sea affliction that bends men 
into knots, that maims and twists 
and paralyzes ... its perils are 
vividly set forth in Ellsberg's book 
"On the Bottom." 

Here was no mild and ordinary 
test of timekeeping. Here was the 
grimmest, hardest test a watch can 
know. For here life itself was pinned 
to the hands of a watch. 

The odds are certain that you will 
never don a diving suit and explore 
the ocean's depths. Perhaps you'll 
never pilot a plane . . . nor run a 
locomotive. Never call upon your 
watch to share in sonic vast heroic 
service. Yet there's pride in owning 
such a watch that would be worth 
the payment of a higher price. 

But there is no higher price . . . 
Fi t; INS meet and compete in price 
with every watch of comparable 
(juality. And as for its accuracy, its 
timekeeping, its utter dependability 
, . . ask FJlsberg ... or any admiral, 
general, r.'iilroad man from engineer 
to president, ask any aviator who 
has told us . . . and you . . . how 
finely their ELGIN S have served 
them. And just ask your jeweler 
to show you his array ^ , r as for 
F.I,<;iN'Sstyle and smart good looks. 




Another l.tnii)nnaire . . . just as sturily, just 
as faitlifut in im Kl.tjIN timekifping, with 
stream line case, smart flexiMe band. 



Aaath«r F.liin favorite, tht iHmaai 
B. W. Ri^nMiail II jenei Rinvrnxnl, ShS 



Therc*s Gold in the Golden Rule 



(Continued from pagr 23) 
building material we called Celotex, 
made from a by-product of the sugar in- 
dustry'. Now we are producing 1,600,- 
000 feet a day. 

Starting from scratch, in seven years 
we have built up our principal business 
to a volume of about $15,(XX),(XX) a year. 
Our ]iroduct lias been used in more than 
3fK),(J00 American homes, and is ex- 
ported to 75 foreign countries. We are 
Considered successful; but our achieve- 
ment would have lieen impossible if we 
had not spent many thousands of dol- 
lars to aid a troubled industry and to 
help build up the business of those who 
influenced our own production. 

One of our earliest lessons 

OUR FIRST proof of the need to help 
others came early in our exjjerience. I 
had learned something of the lumber 
and paper Industrie and liecame in- 



terested in finding a cheap and plenti- 
ful form of cellulose that was seasonally 
grown. 

.After much experimenting, I found 
that bagasse which is sugar cane after 
the juice has been extracted, has a high 
cellulose content, and I concluded thai 
bagasse was the product I was looking 
for. 

For more than a year, my associates 
and I worked to jicrfect a machine that 
would produce a semirigid board from 
this form of cellulose. At that time, we 
thought we had only a good, inexpen- 
sive building board. Since then, how- 
ever, we have done considerable re- 
search and in our lalxjratorira, have 
developed more than one hundred uses 
for it. 

We (stablished our first plant at Mar- 
rero. La., and soon found that our sup- 
ply of raw material was uncertain and 
rapidly declining. Our production was 
increasing rapidly, and in 1926, the year 



of the flood, we found it neces.sary to 
import bagasse from Cuba. That was 
expensive, and we realized that our 
business would be sadly curtailed if we 
could not obtain an adequate supply of 
raw material. 

The despondent cane industry 

THEN WE determined to use every 
resource to rehabilitate the sugar-cane 
industry in Louisiana. This was our first 
important e.xperience in building up our 
own business by helping the other fellow 
and it was a big job. The consensus was 
that the sugar-cane industry in this 
country was doomed, because the sea- 
sons were changing, the sugar lands 
were worn out, insects and diseases were 
affecting the cane l>eyond remedy, and 
because most of the planl;;rs were losing 
money and had reached the end of their 
financial rope. 
We heard these statements repealed 





One of the smaller drainage canals that have converteil 
seemingly useless Everglade land into fields of sugar cane 



A flrct of tractors worked night and 
day getting the rich lands near Clew- 
iston, Fla., ready for culiivation 
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Are your CATALOGS as good as your PRODUCTS? 



GIVE your salesmen a break . . . Give them a catalog they 11 be eager to use 
. . . Give them a modern loose leaf catalog that stacks up with the modem 
high quality of your products . . . Enable them to quote up-to-date prices and 
specifications . . . Give them a binder that will help them seK more goods. 

4. When open, it lies Jlat. No illustrations or text are hidden 
in valleys between pages. Pages turn easily, and stay put. 

5. Sheets can't possibly teaT out. They arc held as tightly as the 
pages of a bound book. 

6. You'll like the way it operates for interchange of sheets, Af^y 
sheet in dn^ position of the binder can be changed in lo seconds. 

Ev«7 salesman catties one or wants to . , . 

Ask to see samples of covers ihat arc being used by others in 
your industry. Call up the nearest Remington Rand office, ot 
write to the main office in Buffalo, N, Y. 



6 



FEATtJlfES 



1 . Its well groomed cover is better lookiitg than you ever thought 
a loose leaf binder could be. 

2. The cover is tough — you can slam it around as much as 
you please. 

3. You'll like the simple, easy way it cfens and closes, for it has 
the satisfying predsion of a thing well made. 



REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC 

BAKER VAWTER — KALAMAZOO 

Baffahr, Ntw York LOOSE LEAF BrmKhnhntttpTiadpattiikt 

REMINGTON - KARDEX • SAFE- CABINET - DALTON ■ POWERS • LIBRARY HlJRRALl 



H'hcn urn'luif tv RiHiKOlojr lUm Btnuxia* Poivtat, Imc, jiram jnrRh'iin ftalum't Buttnm 
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dlessly but we did not believe them, 
e sent men to the Weather Bureau in 
ashington and charted the weather 
"■^ports for sou til em Louisiana for 60 
years. We found that the impression of 
changing seasons was a fallacy. The 
'ines representing temperatwes and rain- 
while they varied from one year to 
another, were comparatively straight 
'^ver ten-year periods, and proved that 
had b^^a no change in climate. 
The second claim was also proved to 
^ erroneous. We employed chemists to 
analyze more tlian 30,000 samples of 
In practically every instance they 
^•^d nothing the matter with the land 
^•^i" growing cane. It is true that most of 
soil was unbalanced as to the neces- 
fertilizing elements; but there was 
Nothing to indicate that it was not prac- 
ticable to bring back every plantation 
^ the "sugar bowl" by use of the proper 
fertilizing elements. 

Now the planters are taking proper 
'^e of their lands, and get- 
^'ng much better results. 
Scientific methods have been 
plied, and, incidentally, 
^ fertilizer industry has 
ted. 

With the problems of eli- 
te and fertilization solved, 
^e turned our attention to 
^ cane, and soon found 
Uiat deterioration was large- 
ly due to continuous in- 
breeding and improper se- 
fection of the seed, which 
had so weakened the plant 
it could not resist dis- 
uses. The Louisiana pro- 
<3uction had dropped from 
an average of 17 to about 
^ tons of cane per acre;, 
^ntinued decrease meant 
'J^t we would soon be with- 
out sufficient available raw 
•*iaterial. 

P'tiding help in Java 

^ My associates and I 
^rnied a subsidiary, The 
^uth Coast Company, and 
™l3ght up several large sugar 
Plantations for experiment 
production. Then wc ob- 
'3'ned a new variety by 
grossing a Java cane with the 
"ome plant. In this important work we 
i^^l>eraied with govemmpnt specialists, 
'tig them Dr. E. W. Brandes, senior 
■thologist of the sugar plant division 
Uie U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Dr. Arthur H. Rosenfeid. who had 
^*^'iabilitated the cane industry of the 
''^'■gentinc. Within a few seasons this 



work increased the yield of our own 
and many other plantations to 25 tons 
per aae. 

We invested a good many millions 
in tliis venture. The investment has paid 
us, and it will continue to be profitable 
from our viewpoint; but the fact 1 want 
to emphasize is that our work has made 
and will continue to make much more 
for others than it can possible make for 
our companies. It will assure us a large 
and increasing volume of raw material 
concentrated in a relatively small area, 
which is necessary to our success; but 
it will also beneflt thousands of indi- 
viduals, build up the value of sugar and 
other lands, increase our domestic pro- 
duction of sugar, and add to the pros- 
perity of the state and the country. 

Then there was the incidental but 
important problem of financing, and it 
confronted every producer of our raw 
material. After the flood in 1926, most 
of the Louisiana plantations were under 




coo,: 
Buno: 
pith 
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Use of proper fertilizing element! has 
brought about such cane crops as this 
on land that wai considered worn out 



the control of the banks, and the in- 
dustry in the state was at the lowest ebb 
of its history. Our analysts plainly 
showed that the peculiarities of the 
industry made bank financing inade- 
quate for it. and that a more practicable 
method was neccsiary. Therefore, we 
helped to organize a subsidiary finance 



corporation which has since loaned the 
planters several million dollars on a 
plan that has been much more satisfac- 
tory. 

We turn to the Everglades 

BUT EVEN if Louisiana produced its 
maximum of cane, we realized that we 
would soon need more raw material. We 
began to look around for nearby lands 
that would grow sugar cane profitably. 
We learned that, years ago. Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, when chief of the Bureau of 
Chemistry, had experimented in cane 
growing in the Florida Everglades. He 
reported the soil and climate suitable, 
so we set about a study of the proposi- 
tion. 

A great many people assured us that 
it could not be done. They pointed out 
that Florida had spent about $20,000,- 
OOO in futile attempts to drain parts of 
the Everglades, and prophesied that we 
would merely throw good money after 
bad. But several drainage engineers, 
whom we employed, reported that our 
plan, a system of dykes similar to that 
of Holland, was feasible. 

This venture resulted in the organiza- 
tion of still another subsidiary, The 
Southern Sugar Company. We bought 
approximately 90.000 acres of Ever- 
glade swamp land and as time went on, 
increased our holdings to 160,000 acres. 
We now have 85 milts of large main 
canals, 315 miles of lateral and 110 
miles of field ditch^. Also we have in- 
stalled Delsel pumps that are adequate 
for any emergency, and that place the 
entire acreage, under complete water 
control. 

Our first Florida sugar mill, at Clew- 
iston, was officially opened January 19 
and within a week we were shipping 
raw sugar to Georgia refineries. This 
mill is supplied by 5,000 acres of cane 
planted last year, and 6,000 additional 
acres are in cane this year. In anticipa- 
tion of tlie increased production, a 600- 
ton mill is ready for operation at Cana! 
Point, with still another mill of 4,000 
tons daily capacity at Clewiston ready 
for the 1920 grinding season. 

Millions of dollars have been invested 
in this Florida project, and again we 
find that others are benefiting to a 
greater extent than we shall ever benefit 
from the investment. Two railroads 
have found it profitable to build to our 
property, and where there was nothing 
but a seemingly useless swamp a few 
years ago, ajiproximately 7,000 people 
are now living in prosperous towns. 

Within five years, in my opinion, 
Florida will be producing at least 
$F;n,nOO.OnO worth of sncnr annivnily 
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STAMINA 

THE "Ship of the Desert" can 
travel funherand faster because 
he carries with him the means of 
a long-sustained water supply. 

The business equipped with an 
Egrjr COM-PAK Autographic 
Register system— preventing losses 
by timely records of initial transac- 
tions—is the business of greater 
stamina and solvency. 

Thisquick-acting, simply-operated 
register is not only a guardian of 
profits for concerns in many lines 
of business— 

It builds goodwill by preventing 
misunderstandings. It certifies every 
record by its own maker— fixes 
responsibility. 

The Egry COM-PAK provides: 

Detailed Sales Records 
Dependable Delivery Receipts 
Reliable Productioa and CoH 

Records 
Accurate Invoicing 
Positive Stock Control 
Vouchers for Money Paid Out 
Records of Money Received 

on Account 

There is a way to hitch up this 
proven and popular record-maker 
for the benefit of your business. 

May wc tell you how? 

Write today for funher information. 

The Ecrv Register Company 

Dayton^ Ohh 

ECRY 

COM-PAK 

AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER 



and with a much larger production in 
prospect from the additional lands which 
are suitable for cane growing when prop- 
erly water controlled and cultivated. 
Doubtless this will mean competition 
for us, and we shall welcome it, for we 
know that we cannot prosper in the way 
wc want unless the entire industry 
prospers. 

In our relations with the producers 
of our raw material and those who dis- 
tribute our finished products, we find 
that the same principle operates to our 
mutual benefit. Since the planters use 
bagasse for fuel, the price of other fuels 
was the only standard by which we 
could fairly rate the price for bagasse. 
We could have offered the planters a 
few cents a ton more for their bagasse 
than they would have had to pay for 
an equivalent of other fuel. But we 
were not merely buying raw material, 
we were rehabilitating an industry. So 
we set a price for bagasse 100 per cent 
higher than its value as fuel. 

Distribution for distributors 

IN THE distribution of otir finished 
product we consider the fact that the 
distributor's profit is a necessary item 
of cost. Like many other manufacturers, 
we were puzzled for a time regarding 
how much control we should exercise 
over the business of our distributors on 
our products. Then we decided to turn 
our distribution problems over to our 
distributors and put the responsibility 
up to them. 

This decision resulted in the National 
Celotex Dealers Council. On October 
25. 1927, we called a meeting in Chicago. 
Eight prominent reUil lumber dealers 
and two representatives of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealer's Association at- 
tended. Out of this meeting has grown 
an organization of representatives elect- 
ed by groups of their fellow distributors. 
Th(^ representatives, now 12 in num- 
ber, meet with the officials of The Celo- 
tex Company four times a year, and, 
on a cooperative basis, decide all ques- 
tions of distribution and merchandising. 

Instead of attempting to squeeze the 
distributor down to the lowest margin 
at which he will carry our goods, we 
tell him frankly that we want him to 
take a margin that will compensate 
him for giving our product the best pos- 
sible distribution in his territory. Then 
we develop those factors which are 
responsible for the growth of his busi- 
ness and ours. 

From this organization we have had 
many demonstrations of the advantages 
of economic merchandising. As an illus- 
tration, at a recent meeting of our 



council, we announced tliat, because of 
increased production, we were able to 
save five dollars per thousand feet, 
which could be used to increase our ad- 
vertising and merchandising appropria- 
tbns, added to profit margins, or passed 
along to the public in the form of lower 
prices. We asked our dealers what to do 
about it, and our council decided that 
it would be best to lower prices. 

This saving stimulated sales, and our 
dealers wisely chose a means of attain- 
ing a larger volume rather than a wider 
profit margin. Eventually they will 
profit more, as repealed price reductions 
on Celotex have demonstrated. 

Largely due to the work of the coun- 
cil, our dealers are merchandising homes, 
and because of their efforts a great many 
homes have been built. It is generally 
thought that Celotex displaces lumber; 
but if we were merely selling a substi- 
tute for wood our business would be 
small. Our product fulfills few of the 
purposes of wood, while it serves a 
great many purposes for which wood 
is not suitable. Our distributors have 
explained this, not only to thousands 
of prospective home builders, but alsfj 
to practically all the home owners in a 
large section of the country. As a result 
new residences and home improvements 
have required vastly more lumber than 
has been displaced by all of the Celotex 
we have produced. 

We fiave not had plain sailing by any 
means and often we have faced seem- 
ingly insurmountable difficulties. Bui 
always we were sure that support would 
come, and support has not failed us. 

Helping others helps otieself 

ONLY in degree does our business dif- 
fer in this respect from any other manu- 
facturing enterprise. You can't set up 
the smallest shop to make the simplest 
product without increasing the profit's 
of others. Tcx> many manufacturers 
resist this inevitable tendency, and 
their resistance is one of the major 
causes of the much discussed scrambled 
condition of our national distribution. 

According to our experience, it is a 
positive advantage to any manufacturer 
to encourage and develop to the utmost 
every industry and organization that is 
in any way related to his own business. 
Only in this way can he build his busi- 
ness solidly, and increase his volume 
and profits by contributing to the pur- 
chasing power of the country. 

When a majority of our manufacturers 
realizes the power of this truth, ours will 
be a more prosperous country, with a 
prosperity that will be continuously 
progressive. 
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face knows 
it's winter... 

And so dm your 
Gillette Blade, for k 
has extra work to do. 



THE biting winds of winter con- 
traa your skin, make it rough — 
hard to shave. Your razor then has 
a hi more difficult job to do than it 
has in summer. 

Yet you can always get a comfortable 
•have, no matter what the weather does to 
your face. Why? 

Because your smooth, sure Gillette Blade 
never changes, under a)ty conditions. It 
tan't. Machines, accurate to one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch, ensure its even precision. 

Four out of every nine employees in the 
Gillette blade department are skilled in- 
speaors who aaualiy receive a bonus for 
*very blade they discard 

You may not wear the same 6ce in 
November that you do in May, but count 
"n Gillette Blades to shave you smoothly, 
swiftly, surely. They keep your face feel- 
'ng young, and looking it. Gillette Safety 
JUzor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 



* Gillette * 





Tbcie't n lol of difftmn* betiKen 
cbE cold, wind - ii iffcneil ikin of Uu 
nutnisDiDd ibc unncil.ficcly pciipic- 
in« fac« oi July — lod it nukot loi 
of (jifToeiite in ihiving. Yet W* tuy 
lo cniay ihiviaa cocofon lU the yni 
round. Simptr ulce unplc (ime lo 
soften yout bard. And luc ■ Jrtih 
Gillene BU4c fiequentlr. 




The onlr indinldiul In hi>n»T, 
ftn^ientor mndrm. who<e picTU^e 
t^d tiflosiuic ftfc found in cvcTf 
c itT tnd (own. in every councrritl 
the woild. i> Kinc C Cillene. 
Tins pictuie ind dcoinirc ua 
uoiveml »ien - UasuMS fet • 
pcrfett ibave. 



Whtn mitme (« CnJinii e«rsrt Oiam Co. flam malwii Ktiiw't B- 
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CANADA 



A C R E A 




IN _ E/NTE B.P KISE 
/^f 5 r - I N S I 21 E 

>TRONG words — but true! "First in 
size," because Canadian National is 
the largest railway system in America, 
with over 23,000 miles of track, over 
108,000 cmployKs, a chain of magnificent 
hotels, steamships on two oceans, vacation 
resorts, hunting and fishing camps, a tele- 
graph system, radio sratioos, an express 
service. 

"First in enterprise" — because Canadian 
National is alive with the urge to new 
achievement. It has led the way in new 
luxury and new efficiency of equipment — 
first with individual radio reception on its 
trains . . . first to accomplish telephone 
connection from a moving train — first in 
oil-electric locomotion— first ia Canada 
with single room sleeping cars. 



Bw A 1 L W A Y 




When better equipment is 
found, the old is replaced. Not 
very long ago Canadian 
National scrapped seven solid 
miles of locomotives to make 
room for better ones. Another 
time it put a whole town on 
fiat cars and built it again 
twenty miles away to make a 
better junction point. Can.idian 
National is never finished— be- 
cause it is always growing. 

Canadian National is your open 
door and your guide to Canada. 
Its offices in important Amcri- 
caa cities arc ready to suppl/ 
complete information. Its scr*" 
ices take you direct from Ameri- 
can centres to everywhere i'l 
Canada. 
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Why Trained Men Are Needed 




1 • A Worker's Vi 



lew 



By R.J. SCHMIDT 

MdStcr Toolmdher 



KENNETH COOLBAUGH'S article "When Trained 
Men are Needed" is not only interesting and ably 
l>resented, but should furnish ample food for 
thought. Other factors, however, than the upheaval 
of 1920-21 and drastic force reductions in 1927 
heljied bring about the present shortage of "old-time jour- 
■^eymen machinists of the sort that contributed so signally 
America's industrial supremacy." 

Being a toolmakcr and having handled hundreds of men 

a time, I am naturally in closer contact and more inli- 
than Mr. Coolbaugh with the various types of men 
^ngSRcd in melal stamping, machine, tool and die making, 
'^ay I, therefore, present the worker's point of view. 

The 1920-21 upheavals and 1927 force reductions, un- 
doubtedly, forced men into other fields of activity. Since 
^ am a toolmaker. 1 shall concentrate on that line. 

Belter to appreciate and understand the mechanic's line 
"f reasoning and feeling, let us consider the man's make-up. 
Pirst we see him serving his apprenticeship. A good many 
department heads unfortunately feel they are too busy to 
^<^lp him learn his trade. Besides the ajjprentice makes a 
Rood errand boy, so that, more than likely, any knowledge 
^ined during this period must be acquired through obser- 
vation rather than practice. 

In the meantime his friends in the unskilled fields are 
earning several limes his wages, and are not worried by 
'Mathematics or night school. Finally he finishes his time 



TRAINEDmecKanics are forsakingtheir 
craft, said Kenneth Cooibaush, super- 
intendent of the State Employment 
Office, Philadelphia, in the August 
NATION'S BUSINESS. He asked, 
wNX/hat's to be done about it?» 

Here are two replies from widely 
different viewpoints. They may amaze 
you, as they did us 



and tries his wings. Then he realizes that he will require 
several more years to acquire the experience necessary to 
build up a reputation. 

Several years later we fmd him industriously building 
tools, jigs, fixtures, dies and gauges, or experimenting and 
bringing into reality somwine's dream, some labor and 
money-saving device, sfx^ifications for which usually would 
split a human hair many times. 

If the shop is small, he usually must design and execute 
tw)ls and fixturc-s. In a large concern, the UxH designer or 
engineer finds that the toolmaker is a reliable source for 
information and pointers, bearing in mind that the latter 
can handle the Ixiard as well as the next one. 

Now iJien, we see the finished toolmaker, and in a few 
years we are very likely to see him leaving the trade. Why? 
After spending years in preparation and several hundred 
dollars for tools, he feels discouraged, disgusted and bitterly 
disappointed. 

Works under a nervous strain 

HIS work, because of its nature, is a terrific mental strain, 
yet the salaried, or commonly known white collar workers, 
enjoy a vacation with jiay while he is jxjnalized for being a 
minute or so late. After prolonged concentration, or while 
struggling to produce a complicated piece of mechanism 
with unreliable or antiquated equipment, he may not relax 
his frayed nerves with a walk through the shop, as can the 
white collar worker, because it is against the rules and a 
reprimand would certainly not act as a tonic. 

Mr. Coolbaugh says "one machinist can bring to his plant 
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other machLnists," Very true, but me- 
chanics won't return and their fellow 
tradesmen are not encouraging their re- 
turn, because the new field of activity 
probably offers independence, more con- 
genial surroundings, better pay, stead- 
ier employment and promotion. 

Take, for instance, a building laborer. 
His training is practically nil, his invest- 
ment a pair of canvas gloves. Yet his 
pay is considerably above that of the 
toolmaker, and in the winter he works 
in a factory. 

Moreover, the fact that the tool maker 
has given the best years of his life as a 
contribution to his employer's success, 
has partially acquired a home, raised, 
educated and provided for a family, 
sacrificed himself of his son in the coun- 
try's defense, has no bearing when the 
age limit mentioned by Mr. Coolbaugh 
is reached. 

In spite of the fact that he has accu- 
mulated experience, knowledge and skill 
which would make him more valuable 
in the future than he was in the past, 
bitter disappointment and contempt for 
his trade and employer are his rewards, 

^Vhen industry suddenly faces a scar- 
city of mechanics, the tool maker is 
expected to forget all this and come to 
the rescue, train and encourage appren- 
tice and use his influence in bringing 
back his fellow workers or perhaps urge 
his own boys to follow in his footsteps. 

At times like this age limit is waived 
but, the tool maker knows, it will be 
enforced again at every opportunity so 
that, for political or business reasons, 
depressions need not be as readily ad- 
mitted. 

The reaction of 1920-21 started a 
weeding out process. As industries again 
seek a normal level and more intricate, 
complicated machinery, tools and acces- 
sories are constantly introduced, the 
need of skilled men is emphasized. 

Mr. Coolbaugh admits that the em- 
ployment specifications for the Ameri- 
can mechanic have never been so high 
as today. 

Now then, if the toolmaker's trade 
is made as attractive as employment 
for which he is leaving his trade, you 
may be assured that he will not sacri- 
fice his years of training and talent and 
start anew. 

Keep him in the first place 

IN summing up the facts as seen from 
the other side of the table let me say 
that, instead of trying to induce the 
mechanic to return by calling at his 
home, pay him a wage in keeping with 
his skill, assure him immunity from 
humiliation when the age deadline is 



reached. Every executive appreciates 
the value of relaxation both to himself 
and his company. 

A well-trained, care-free and con- 
tented mechanic is the representative 
of the first of the three essential M's 



in every business — "Men, Money and 
Material." 

Let us, therefore, in justice, fair play 
and essentially somewhat selfish mo- 
tives, seriously consider these facts, to- 
gether with Mr. Coolbaugh's findings. 



2 • An Executive's View 

By W. R. BRECK 

Manag«rj N«w England Equity Corporati«n 



IT IS only too true, as Kenneth Cool- 
baugh stated in his article in the 
August Nation's Business, that 
there is a shortage of trained mechanics. 
A close contact with workingmen per- 
mits me to offer a few reasons why this 
situation exists, why the many excellent 
mechanics who were forced out of their 
trades in 1920 and 1921 do not wish to 
go back. 

Many of these former mechanics, for 
one thing, are now in city, state or 
federal civil service as policemen, fire- 
men, mail carriers, and so forth. Their 
pay, in many cases, is bigger than the 
average mechanics. 

Recently, a relative of mine, who has 
been employed in one of the automobile 
centers for several years, desired to come 
back east. This man has 16 years' ex- 
perience as a tool and die maker — four 
years in a trade school and 12 years' 
factory experience. He was offered from 
60 cents to 72 cents per hour for this 
work in the East — certainly not a great 
deal more than the figure paid for un- 
skilled day labor. 

I have other mechanics in mind who 
have to support a family on from $24 
to $30 a week. 

It would seem then that the logical 
way to begin a campaign to get trained 
mechanics, would be to start with the 
pay envelopes— to give them, at least, 
what they can earn elsewhere. Judging 
by the reports of extra dividends, stock 
gifts, and so forth, most manufacturers 
could do so without running their plants 
at a loss. 

One must admit that civil-service 
jxreitions offer steady employment and 
tliat most industrial posts do not. In 
my own city, it is the custom among 
manufacturers to hire large forces of 
men, run three shifts if necessary to get 
out a rush of business, then to lay off 
hundreds of men. Sometimes the sus- 
pension lasts only a few weeks. Again 
it may last for months. 

Wouldn't it be sensible for the pro- 



duction departments of factories to at- 
tempt to regulate output so that un- 
stable working conditions would be 
avoided? 

Morale is not high 

THE average factory workman today 
feels that he is but a cog in a machine; 
that there is nothing in the way of 
advancement for him. The factory 
heads must be brought to a realization 
of this condition and find a remedy for 
it. They must find some method of mak- 
ing the employe feel that he is an aciuol 
partner in the business, instead of mere- 
ly a small part of a gigantic machine. 

Another reason for a shortage of me- 
chanics lies in the fact that many con- 
cerns will not hire a man over 45. 
in the prime of life, with years of shop 
experience behind them , are refused posi- 
tions because they are "too old." 

Factory managers are prone to lay 
the blame for this condition to insur- 
ance carried to cover them under 
workmen's compensation acts. Surely 
this is rather a thin excuse, and some 
method could be found to get around it- 

The refusal to hire such men seems 
to be the height of folly, for a man oi 
middle age is certainly more likely f 
prove a good, steady worker than not- 
In addition, he has the ability and goo^ 
judgment resulting from his years o* 
shop experience. 

The action of employers in barring 
such men would seem to be even mor^ 
serious than the raising of the specifics' 
tions up to which a mechanic niust 
measure, for such employers are autc 
matically closing their shops to thous' 
ands of proficient men. 

It appears from all this that the prcs' 
ent shortage of skilled mechanics rtiSlf 
be due largely to a shortsighted factory 
policy. The seriousness of the situati*"^ 
would make a bit of concerted actio" 
on the part of our factory heads see"' 
advisable, to say the least. 
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Kill fire while it is young 




From Bangkok to the Golden Gate 



^ Sps as* IomUv as Leviatlian. Tank- 
I'Vcijihters. Ships on the 
Ij^^^'fic, the Atlantic, on inland 
^fs. Passenger!* ami cargw;:* 
lie deiiverctl. Ships must be 
sli* to port — Lives, carjiof-i, 

'p9 Uiut^t uc guarded from the 
^?oa<'e of fire at sea. 
. "'re is um cosllv for sliip-owiiers 
j^S^mMe with. That's why over 
' Anicriciiu eliips, from trump 
j.^'ners to giant liners, are pro- 
|j, wd Ijy ^,j„.|.|(.au.Lal.>auceaiid 
"amiie equipment. 
*or certain fires FOAMITE Pro- 
•='»«n offors the most iui^tantano' 



aid efTective safeguard. For 



other fires — there's no oystem aa 
effective as the Alf-ite (carlMin di- 
oxide) System. Tof^elhcr these 
sister systems are guarding Amer- 
ican shipping. 

For everything afloat, from 15- 
foolers to ocean liners. For every- 
thing ashore, every building and 
every industry. For every tvpc of 
fire, nliether it's in ordinary rnh- 
ish or highly iiiflamniablc liquids, 
there's a correct type of American- 
LaFrancc and Foamiteextingnish- 
in« device. 

American-I^ France and Fuamite 
exp<?rienee wver s a Imost a cen tnry. 
It itmbraces every recognised type 



Amerkm-IaFRAnceandPoamite Protection 

A Gomplete Engineering Service 

For Extinguishing Fires 



of evtinguisher, from small liand 
extinguishers to large molor-drivcn 
fire apparatus. It inclmh's rec<mi- 
niendatiou, iusta]lalioii,and inspeo 
tioa and niaintcnance service, 

A scries ot huoklcts describing 
this service, and telling how it ajt- 

filies to your business, will l>e sent 
rec. Send tin? coupon. American* 
I-a France and Fuamite (Jorpor- 
iilion. Engineers and Manufactur- 
ers, DepL D-59, Elmira, 
New York. 



AiaeHcnii-l'« Vrvnfe mad f'lMdjJIa | 

Carp^ Drpl. D-S*. t'.lmlrM, H. V. | 

□ ritAM *end your boolilvta oA I 

□ Harm ■ Fin Prataeilaii Eoglsw utO. 
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lATIONALLY KNOWN 
USERS OF FENESTRA . . . . 



Schraffi 




Plant of the W. F. ScfariSt & Son* Corporation, Candy Mitnufaccuren, Chulcitown, Mu9. 
Arthit*ffi attii Emg^attn; Lockwood, Greene & Co.. Biiiton, Mus. Cstrlrttctor: Turner CdostruceJon 

Company, Boicon. Mu$. 



MILUONS of customers srill 
reach for candy — cigarectc 
campaigns notwithstandiag — aod 
billions of delicious confections are 
produced in this big Schrafft Plant 
underpleasantsurroundingslargely 
made possible by Fenestra Win- 
dows of Steel. 

Here hundreds of large Fenestra 
bays of glass admit daylight to 
every square foot of floor space, 
provide fresh air for the large 
work rooms, shut out the storms, 
and insure cheerful, 
comfortabie.healthful 
quarters for Schrafft 
employees. 

Such Fenestra re- 
sults as these, to be 
found in every type 
of industrial building, 
are due largely to the 



window layout — and the layout in 
turn is based upon years of Fenestra 
experience. Fenestra Engineers are 
prepared to serve you in a similar 
capacity — give you daylighting 
and airation charts in advance of 
construction. Ask for detailed 
literature. Write or phone the local 
Fenestra Office. 

DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2292 Ease Grand Boulevard. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Factfrin: Dcuoic, Michigma, ind Onklond, t.nHt. 
Convenient W^rehoute J^tnckf 



Other Fenestra Users in the Food Products Industry 



Hef jhey Chocolate Co., 

Hcrshcy, Pa. 
Peteri Ciiiicolace Co.. 

Fulian, N. Y. 
Planters' Nut & Chocolate 

Co., Suffolk. Vi. 
American Chicle Co., 
Look bland, N. Y. 
Creit Wejtefo Sugar Co., 

Denver, Colo. 
Looie Wiles Biscuit Co- 
Njicional Biscuit Co. 
H. J. Heiutz Co. 



Shredded Wheat Bistuii Co., 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Van Camp Packins Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind, 
Kt'Mngg Toasted 

Corn Flakes Co. 
Wuhbum Crosby Co., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co, 
American Sugar Refining Co., 

t^alhmote, Md. 
Horden's Coadenseil Milk Co,, 

New York City 



Tenestra 



STEEL 
WINDOWS 



Looking On in 
Washingt on 

(Continued Jrom page 62) 
a commission to regulate the companies 
engaged in the transmission of intelli- 
gence by wire or by wirelesii and that it 
became an enlarged bill for the regula- 
tion also of the companies engaged in 
the transmission of light and heat and 
power only after Mr. Couzens had con- 
ferred with authorities in the adminis- 
1 ration. 

It would seem that our first Adminis- 
tration to be headed by a business man 
and our most conspicuous senatorship 
now held by a business man are in agree- 
ment on the proposition that now is the 
time for extending federal regulation to 
the interstate charges and prices of the 
so-called "Power Trust." 



THE BEAUTY or the horror of Mr. 
Couzens' proposal is its unanswerable 
simplicity. It enacts that "the rates for 
the sale of electric power transmitted 
in interstate commerce shall be just and 
reascjnable." Since no one denies that 
contention. Mr. Couzens' proposal then 
enacts an interstate commission to see 
that interstate justness and reasonable- 
ness of the rates in question shall exist- 
It will speedily thereupon apjiear that 
the persons really most hurt and 
grieved will be the ones who wiL en 
claim and inquire: 

"If interstate rates for jxiwer become 
admittedly just and reasonable 
i--atisfactory, what will hapi>en to o"'' 
agitation for public ownership and opC' 
ation of the 'Power Trust' properties? 



t 

i 



I FEAR that Mr. Couzens will he a^" 
sailed first as a radical and then as ^ 
reactionary. His change will be de- 
nounced as change and subsequently 
nounced as a prevention of a greate'' 
change. He will have a reputation as 3 
promoter of bureaucratism and a repij' 
tation thertafter as a preventer of 90C>a ^ 
ism. He will wear the double guise « 
lx)th destroyer and conser\-er. He w^' 
be a symbol of the fact that the p^' 
esses of conservation themselves 
quire the acceptance of change. 

In looking on at the dynamic charac- 
ters of contemporary business stat^ 
manshii>— at. for instance. Mr. YouflB' 
Mr. Wilbur. Mr. Legge, Mr. Hoovej^ 
Mr. Couzens— it is that fact which 
mately most emerges to view. True co^^ 
servatiam is not the blank negation 
change. It is the discriminating choi 
of it.— William Hard, 



When mrtiina to Dmorr Stbi. Piooccra Comh-xt pttatr menlim fk'olim'* Butinru 
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7;^^GATEWAY OF YOUR BUSINESS 

1 . ______ 





Tltisa K«tar Co 

OmwAetlcnt. 



Now Metered Mail for Any Business 
• • . for Any Postage 




The New Model H 
Prints Any Postoge — Seals as It Prints 
Price $75.00 

Government Licensed Meter furnished 
under service contract. 



k 1 Alt is the Gateway of Your Business. Through 
' ' ■ this Gateway each night, the personnel of your 
organization marches forth to meet your customers, 
prospects and business associates. 

Financing, selling, purchasing, shipping and collect- 
ing ... in fact every phase of your Company's business 
is represented in your mail. Its vital importance should 
demand the utmost in speed end accuracy of handling* 

Metered Mail, authorized by the Government, pro- 
vides a speedier and safer mail service. It permits 
responsible mailers to print and meter their own 
postage. 

Metered Mail catches the first train, plane or boat . . • 
no delay for stomp sticking; or for facing, cancelling 
and post-marking in the Post Office. No worry that 
the postage may fall off. No possibility of theft or 
leakoge in your postage account. 

Metered Mail is available and practical for any 
business regardless of the size or variety of its mail. 
Its use is increasing by leaps and bounds. Soon all 
business mail will be Metered Moil. 



ETERED IVilAIL 

^he method thai made stamps obsolete 

TUK l>UKTAI<ili MKTKII < 0>fl>,%.\V-vrri)<.ir.»uwr,../PlT.M-;V-UOWi-:K n.tll.l.>;(>- K(|I'lt>.MK.\'T 

H.JB ooio ' &31 VAi tVtC NTIIKeT. »T.%.1f FOn». f -O.X°:V.-Olfir<*« In 3 1 rUlrm C 
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WHAT WESTINGHOUSE IS DOING TO MODERNIZE INDl STRY 




EL KCXaiC- DRIVEN TOOLS MAKK TOO AY'S MK'IAL- WORKING PROnUCTlON POSSIBLE 



Dead metal leaps to life, electrically 



Transforming; a ton and a half of <lcad mptal into 
the flashing power of a fine motor car is mostly a 
metal-worker's job. So is the touch that given 
raw oltimintim and eopper the il»'lirale sensilive- 
ne<4s$of a radio receiver. For a niitltitij<le of iiHMlvrn 
neeessities eivilizalion depends on efforts of the 
nictal-w^orkers — and the metal-worker, 
today, depends on electricity. 

In thoui«and!» of metal-working piant^^ 
Westinghouse electric motors drive amaz- 
ing machines that easily do in a minute 
what used to take dayn to do by hand — 
and at a cost so low that convenienees 
denied to kings of old are now 
within the reach of everyone. 



Sensitive, un-erring automatic eonlrol gives 
more than human skill to motor-driven tools. 

Electric arc-welding, with Westinghousc equip' 
men I, sim[>]ifieH many manufacturing operation^ 
by replacing intricate and costly eastings with 
welded eomhinulions of simple, easily pr<Klu<.e<' 
ro<ls, sheets, rails, or bars. 

What Westinghouse has contributed 
to the metal-working industry, mo'*'' 
over, is matched by pioneering achicv*" 
nients in electrification in other fieW*** 
mines and factories, stores and offif^*' 
home and farm activities, elcef^*' 
jjower plants and great tran*' 



Wests n^iousc 
EJectriiicatkKi 



Yhr Sinn nf n 
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NEWS OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 

By WILLARD L HAMMER 



Mergers and 
Chambers 



The biweekly letter 
of the Commercial Or- 
ganization Depart- 
ment, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, quotes 
an editorial from a prominent chamber 
of commerce publication to the effect 
that civic organizations should merge 
"along two lines. First should be the 
combinmg of service organisations into 
the chamber of commerce, combining 
their financial strength together with 
their man power for greater efficiency 
in community building. . . . The other 
form of combination would be . . . the 
philanthropic and charitable work of 
the city into a community chest." 
The letter comments: 
"It may be that the word 'merger* 
Was an unfortunate term in submitting 
a proposal, since it implies the loss of 
identity by one or more organizations 
that are to be 'merged/ When used 
figuratively to descril^e a civic princi- 
ple, however, the term is excel- 
lent. Chamber of commerce sec- 
retaries who discover tliat the 
civic energies of their members 
are scattered among numerous 
^Organizations may find it profi- 
table to undertake a merger of 
*^ivic interests through forming 
3n informal organization con- 
sisting of the president and sec- 
■■etary of the chamber of com- 
'^erce and the presidents and 
^cretaries of the various or- 
ganizations affected. " 

Such an organization has the 
Admirable purposes of avoiding 
'infusion, friction, and Uie for- 
'^ulating of a sound commu- 
^^^y program. 



The New 
York Mer- 
chants Asso- 
ciation re- 
J^ently gained 2,004 new mem- 



Incrcased 
Memberships 



be 



■"s in a week's campaign, 



^•^nging total membership to 
.044. During the campaign 
^ members worked on com- 
mittees. 

*I o increase its revenues, the 
'^^iatmn this year sought 
f^ural ^ well as single member- 



ships. Campaign work was assigned to 
two general committees — one to seek 
new members and one to seek more rev- 
enue through sale of additional mem- 
berships. 

Prizes rewarded the committees show- 
ing certain team averages. As a result 
of the drive, the Association president 
has announced a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of activities. 



Wichita 
and Sc. Iaiuis 



Chambers of Com- 
merce of Wichita and 

St. Louis have made 

an interesting varia- 
tion of the familiar good-will tri(3. 
Twenty-five officers and directors of the 
St. Louis Chamber went to Wichita as 
guests of the Wichita Chamber, lunched 
and inspected airi>lane factories of the 
Kansas town. Mutual problems, inter- 
ests, and relationships of the two cities 
were discussed- 
Later 28 officers and directors of the 



Wichita Chamber were guests of the 
St. Louis Chamber. A recommendation 
was agreed upon for a joint intercity 
committee to work for closer relation- 
ships between the two citi^. 



Moline's 
Airport 



MoLis^E, III., recently 
voted $250,000 for an 

air]X)rt. The local As- 

sociation of Com- 
merce handled all details, obtaining use 
of polling places, enlisting services of 
judges and cicrks without pay, and 
meeting all costs. Tlie project had been 
presented to the city council as an elec- 
tion that would be without cost to the 
city. 



Chamber's 
Policy 




The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United 

Stales has just pub- 

lished a tKX>klet con- 
taining all declarations of policy by the 
Chamber's membership. 

The manual, sent to organi- 
zation members and to national 
councillors, was received with 
such general approval that the 
Chamber is prepared to make 
it more widely available. 

Associate and individual 
members will find it a handy 
reference work on subjects with 
which the Chamber has -dealt. 
It will be particularly valuable 
to men who make public ad- 
dresses or who serve on reso- 
lutions committor. Copies may 
be had for 25 cents each. 



Coming Bu.siness 
Conventions 

(7 Tiim InfnrmDl irm mviit!ai"]c Ortntwr 1 ) 



Nov. 



J- 7 



n-li 



Plaa 



Orpanuafion 



Cbiai(o Miiror K<)iiipiiu<ni .\m»o- 

cuttuin. 

KfiwYnrit .AcoeruMa SontiT.)' nf 

mulitaiiUi. 

.An>rtTn»rt B*»filmi af 
<'arboiut<d B«ver* 

.S'aiioni] .\aiixiatiac et 



IVtnnl 
1!-J«. AttanlMrCity 



The tower of the Brooklyn new Chamber of 
Commerce building looms majestically skyward 



ti n B<alnii 

liiclii 

12- IS .n»»»l»i»J Kmriniral Kiwtric WlioV- 

13- 1^ OtmJba MhI-Ww lm(>li>iwnt 

DmW Aj«iM*utMifi. 
19-10 DiirtMpi .N>l>Mi«l Awnstioi) uf 

KiTuJKw roRi»iii«i. 
l»-20 tluljuklpbta . Intmuie Milk I>n>iiu. 

vein AAtOCUtUML 

30-21 niini(t< N'mianml Iniluitriil 

Trtffic V>uMt\u. 
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A Disaster in Management 



It protects 
the finish 

r' is NOT ii paint. It is not 
a sulwtitutc for the Parker 
Proeeag of Rust-Proofing 
(Parkcrizing ) . 

Banderiteis a chemical prim' 

er^-sp4?«Nly in proco»a, efTec- 
tivf, and low ii> cost— in/oc( 
it actually reduces the cost 
of the final fiiiiah. It i« n 
ParktT Product for use only 
iindtir paiiit> enamel or lac- 
quer. 

Automobile frnderH, whi?«Is, 
and the metal panels of re- 
fritceraton;, tlcsk!<, filing cab- 
inets, etc., when Bondorizcd, 
hoUt the enamel and do not 
rust. 

Paints are intended to beau- 
tify and preserve — the Bond- 
erite priming process gives 
permanency to these outer 
coatings — it protect* the^n- 
ish. 

Any mnntifa*^ttirffr r^n cipjl|> to ap- 
ply RanJrritp hy inatalUnft 4 pmc* 
nsirsK Idnk of proper aixD to han- 
dle lib* nrvdairtiuii« Ii may bf? uurd 
hy tlie lur^e <ir Nmnlt prfrduc^r with 
really ^tuad rtMnltm and compara- 

A ropy 0/ " Bfmthrile and 
Enamrl' juitt be »mt on 
rrqtvH — ii UU9 the eam^ 

parker rust-proof 
Company 

21T9 Milwaukee Ave. 
DEmotr. MICH. 




IT PROTECTS THE FINISH 

Wh4)i writing ptM*9 mention Nation's ^itinuui 



{Continued f rani page 17) 
conference with farm leaders on cooper- 
:itive marketing that the economic 
thought became cx>nfounded with poli- 
tics and the ill-fated farmer-labor move- 
ment materialized, to result ultimately 
in the Cleveland "conference for pro- 
gressive political action" in 1924, the 
nomination of Senator La FoUette for 
president and his overwhelming defeat. 

Political activities of the Brotherhood 
leader have no place here save that 
mention of them may help to show 
Stone's transition from labor leader to 
something else. 

The resolution authorizing the organ- 
ization of a Brotherhcod bank had been 
on the Brotherhood books since 1915. 
In 1919, Stone, with William B. Prenter. 
his closest associate, began work on plans 
for the bank. 

It was not, in the expression of its 
founders, to be a mere "capitalistic 
bank," but was to be dedicated to the 
principles for which the Brotherhood 
had always stood. It was to be a com- 
mercial bank in form but cooperative 
in its activities. It was to earn on the 
funds of the Brotherhood and the sav- 
ings of members returns larger than 
other banks paid, and was to help mem- 
bers and the organization with invest- 
ments and fiduciary business. Return on 
the capital was limited to ten per cent 
and excess of earnings was to be divided 
with depositors in patronage dividends. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers Cooperative National bank, with 
paid-in capital and surplusof $1,100,000, 
ojjened its doors in Cleveland Novem- 
ber I, 1920. The Brotherhood as an or- 
ganization held about 60 per cent of the 
stock. The rest was sold in small amounts 
and entirely to Brotherhood members. 
Stone was president and Dr. Walter F. 
Mrfl^aleb of Dallas, Tex., an economist 
who had been interested both in bank- 
ing and cooperative efforts, was execu- 
tive vice president. 

Heralded as a new era 

THE Brotherhood bank attracted in- 
stant and country-wide attention. To 
many it signalized the dawn of a new 
day, when labor was to join its dollars 
and enter the marts of business on an 
equal footing with capital, to be owner 
as well as worker and sit on both sides 
of the table in wage arbitrations. 

For two years the Brotherhood bank 
had an imprecedented growth, Febru- 
ary 1, 1921, after but three months of 



operation, it had gross resources of near- 
ly $5,000,000. Three months later re- 
sources were more than 3!7,0OO,0OO. De- 
cember 1, 1921, they had passed $10,- 
000,000 and a year later they were close 
to $19,000,000. 

A large source of business was bank- 
ing by mail. Only 14 per cent of the de- 
posits were by members of the Brother- 
hood, the rest coming from the general 
public, although the insurance funds of 
the Brotherhood amounting to $2,500,- 
000 were deposited in the bank by order 
of the Brotherhood convention in 1921. 

The bank's success in its early years 
seems to have been the only thing need- 
ed to confirm Stone's belief that destiny 
was beckoning the organization into ricli 
fields of profit, for the bank was hardly 
well on its way before the business ex- 
pansion of the Brotherhood and its 
leaders started in earnest. 

Not a clear transaction 

EARLY in 1921 Stone formed Coal River 
Collieries, Inc., for $2,800,000, to oper- 
ate soft coal mines in West Virginia and 
Kentucky. The stock was sold to some 
4,500 Brotherhood members and a few 
other railroad men. Just how Stone be- 
came interested in this mining venture 
was never clear, but in the Brotherhood 
investigation in 1927 it was alleged that 
the former holders of the Coal River 
leaseliolds took a nice profit imd that 
considerable money was made on the 
sale of the stock. 

The company had control of 11,000 
acres of coal lands in southern West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky. 

Here, indeed, was an incursion into 
the field of industrial ownership. Union 
miners were working for union owners. 
But the mining operation failed to pay. 
The union owners said they never could 
make it pay under the union miners' 
wage scale. The union miners struck and 
were evicted from the company houses, 
even as strikers who did not work for 
union owners. 

John L. Lewb of the United Mine 
Workers and Stone clashed bitterly but 
the Brotherhood mine did not go back 
to the union miners' scale. In fact it 
found that it could not make the mines 
pay even at the lower wages. 

Mining operations dragged along for 
several years, but Coal River Collieries 
finally went into a federal receivership 
in July. 1927. The Taplin interests later 
took over the property under a pre- 
ferred-stock arrangement through which 
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ARTERIES 



THE life-blood of commerce courses 
through just such arteries as these, 
all over America. Thin veins of steel 
converging at a terminal until they 
spread, row beside row, over vast ex- 
panses of yard. 

Just look at these yards ... A business' 
like, efficient layout. Modern and sys- 
tematized, every foot of it. No wonder 
railroads are so sound a factor in our 
economic structure today. Quick to adopt 
every improved method that proves itself; 
never hide-bound by old practices or 
dulled by old habits. 

That is one reason why the Robertson 
system of protected metal found so ready 
an acceptance in the railroad field. When 
this company showed that liRht, econom- 
ical, adaptable steel sheets could be used 
for the roofs of platforms and the rtxifs 



and sidewalls of warehouses and other 
railroad buildings . , , used %i.'khout dan- 
ger of corrosion, without need for paint 
or otfier maintenance . . . Roberston 
Protected Metal was adopted by scores 
of railroads all over this country. They 
found they could eliminate the need for 
much costly heavy construction; they 
found they could eliminate also the need 
for painting and repairs on their light 
buildings. 

Robertson Protected Metal today is serv- 
ing not only railroads but every type of 
industrial company. If you are planning 
a building, let us show you how you can 
save money over heavy construction and 
wipe out the danger of corrosion in your 
light construction buildings. Just write 
to usf no obligation. 

H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH, PA, 



ROBERTSON 



WCMUD 




WIDE 



BUILDING SERVICE 



Whtn writine to H. H. KsnoiKiN Co. plmt menlim A'od'an't SiuincM 



its 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 



Detex Newman, for thirty years the 
leader of key regtsterbg watchclocks, 
has been improved. 

Detex Newman is now an interchange- 
able clock. Stations and keys may be 
added as needed. It registers from I to 
30 stations. 

TTie improved Detex Newman is, 
more decisively than ever, the leader 
in its field. 

Sturdily built, with a movement de- 
signed especially for watchclock use. 
It wiU give years of accurate service. 

The savings in insurance rates usually 
pay for the system in one vear. 



Send 
the coupon 

for the 
Newman 
booklet. 



DETEX WATCHCXOCK CORPORATION 

4 1 5 J Ravenswood Avenue, Chicigo. Illinois 
29 Beach Sl, Boston 80 Varidi Si., N. Y. 
Glenn Building, Ad^u 

EDU^AC Eur in 2 

NEWMAN . ALERT • PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN'S CLOCKS 

AfpTOMd by th< Underwrinn* U&boniorMS. Inc., 




DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
1l5i RMniwBSj An., ChtcitO' 'U- 

Smd ma ih« Nnvnun Beoktci. 



NuK.- 



City.. 



.Sum.. 




citia b Anwtu and Abroad 



the Brotherhood enterprise may even- 
tually get back at least part of the 
money loaned the mining company. 

Following the coal-mining venture 
came an apartment hotel in Cleveland. 
Stone, Prenter and Joseph J, Hobert, 
Jr., had been associated in some small 
business ventures. In 1922 these three 
and some others formed the Park Lane 
Realty Company and began to build in 
Cleveland a six -story apartment hotel 
with 200 suites. When it was opened in 
1923, this Park Lane Villa had cost them 
$2,500,000. To get the money they float- 
ed a first mortgage of $1,000,000 with 
the Brotherhood Investment Company, 
got $600,000 fi-om the Brotherhood Hold- 
ing Company and borrowed the rest 
elsewhere. It cost $300,000 to furnish 
the Park Lane Villa and firom its open- 
ing to the 1927 investigation its losses 
were estimated at $360,000. 

Mail order went bankrupt 

THE mail-order business, always a 
favorite idea with Stone, ne^tt claimed 
his attention. Stone, Prenter and Hobert 
formed the Hobert -Stone Company and 
set up a general mail-order store near 
the Brotherhood building. This was in- 
corporated for $250,000 and stock sold 
in the shape of $100 preferred shares 
with no par common as a bonus, Stone's 
pet plan of financing. For a time this 
Company did some business, but in the 
end it was a complete failure and be- 
came bankrupt. 

Neither the coal-mining company, 
the apartment-hotel company, the mail- 
order business nor the iron works were 
Brotherhood ventures. They may have 
been wholly or partly financed by bor- 
rowings from Brotherhood sources or 
stock sold to Brotherhood members, but 
they were private enterprises in point, 
of ownerehip. While Stone and other 
executives were engaged in them, how- 
ever, Dr. McCaleb, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood liank, had 
formed the Brotherhood Holding Com- 
pany, with $1,000,000 capital, to ac- 
quire securities, to finance construction 
of homes and to buy and own bank 
stock, as the Brotherhood bank desired 
to control a small neighborhood bank 
on the outskirts of Cleveland. 

Startled by the scope of the Stone 
activities, Dr. McCaleb became uneasy 
and at the close of 1922 resigned. His 
Holding Company, however, had given 
Stone the suggestion for a vehicle with 
which to accomplish banking and busi- 
ness expansion, and before long the 
Brotherhood Investment Company, des- 
tined to become the keystone of the 
whole Brotherhood financial structure. 



was organized. The capital of this Com- 
pany was originally $1,000,000, but it 
was shortly raised to $10,000,000. Stock 
was sold to Brotherhood members and 
others in the famUiar shape of two 
shares of 7 per cent preferred for $200, 
with one share of no par common stock 
as a bonus. 

According to the disclosures it cost 
$1,500,000 to sell the stock in the 
Brotherhood InvestmentCompany.even 
though a part, at least, of the promotion 
w^ an official matter in the Brother- 
hood. Anyhow the Company got $8,- 
500,000 with which to carry out its an- 
nounced purpose of buying and selling 
commercial paper, federal , municipal and 
public utilities securities, real estate and 
corporate bonds and stocks of banks 
and trust companies. 

Before the Brotherhood Investment 
Company was fairly functioning the 
Brotherhood had bought a small bank 
at Hammond, Ind., and the neighbor- 
hood bank in Cleveland. In tlie fall of 
1922 the Brotlierhood, through the In- 
vestment Company, stepped into the fi- 
nancial spothght by purchasing a large 
amount of the stock of the Empire 
Trust Company of New York, This pur- 
chase did not constitute control of Em- 
pire and the Brotherhood never did co- 
trol it, although there is supposed to 
have been an unexercised option which 
would have given it control. 

Wall Street connection 

THE Empire connection is said to have 
resulted from an effort by George T. 
Webb, then with the Empire and for- 
merly of the Non-Partisan League of 
North Dakota, to get new business for 
the bank. When Dr. McCaleb resigned 
from the Engineers bank, Webb suc- 
ceeded him. The Empire was the Broth- 
erhood's Wall Street connection. 

With the Brotherhood Investment 
Company and the Empire connection 
functioning, Stone and his associates 
were ready to undertake the building 
of a cooperative banking system reach- 
ing o\'er the whole country. 

Late in 1922 a charter was asked for 
the Spokane Brotherhood Cooperative 
National bank and the Transportation 
Brotherhood National bank of Minne- 
apolis opened for business. Early th" 
next year Stone disclosed plans for 
string of six or eight banks in New York 
state. It required most of that year, 
however, to sell the ten millions in sto 
for the Investment Company, and until 
that was done other things had to wait- 
In May, 1924, the Boston Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers National 
bank opened and that faU two subsid 
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Pioneer 
pierce a new 



I 

■ Linking of Shasta and Overland 
B Routes opens new way to the 
^ Pacific North-west 

following the route of the Overland scout 
^nd the covered wagon a new pioneer pushed 
'ts Way into the West in 1869 and the pony 
press passed into legend. 

The driving ofa golden spike sounded along 
•tecl rails and the first transcontinental rail- 
"■Qad was completed . • . Southern Padfic'a 
Overland Route of today. 

The "last spike" tiiey called it then. But 
lait spike wili never be driven. Southern 
Pacific is still building with the West. 

Prom Fernlcy, Nevada, to Klamath Falls, 
P'cgon, new steel shines in the Western sun. 
"^uthcm Pacific has linked its Shasta and 
^^KrlandRoutes; another frontier iscrosscd 
■id there is a new route between the North- 
w«t and the East. 



Red lines indicate Southern Pacific's new comtruclion in last /j yean 



rails 
frontier 



I 



I 



A vital part of the VMt, growing territory 
which it serves, this pioneer railroad has kept 
pace, step by step. The completion of this 
latest project is oniy one item in Southern 
Pacific's unparalleled program of new con- 
struction during the last fifteen years. 

Other recent important projects include 
completion of the new Cascade line of the 
Shasta Roitte, an alternate line east of the 
Cascade Mountains through Klamath Palls, 
Oregon; double-tracking of the Overlakh 
Route across California's high Sierra ; build- 
ing of a new main line through Phoenix and 
the Salt River Valley in Southern Arizona ; 
completion of the gap between Tepic and 
Guadalajara, Mexico, effecting a new through 
route down the WestCoast to MeiticoCity and 
the interior; the building of a new line into the 
Magic Valley of the lower Rio Grande, in 
Southern Texas; and the beginning of a great 
bridge across Suisun Bay, near San Francisco, 
to replace train ferries and shorten time on the 
OvERijtND RouTR to San Francisco, 



Prom less than 700 miles of line in 1 869 to 
more than 20,000 miles today — that is 
Southmi Pacific's 60- year record. 

With the building ofits four great transconti- 
nental routes and its tremendous pattern of 
lines along the whole Pacific Coast much 
of Southern Pacific's achievement is history, a 
prt of the epic of the West. But the epic b not 
finished . . . and Southern Pacific builds on. 

Only Sauthini Pae'tfie effert four great 
reuiet. Gq enr 'way, return another. See 
the -whole Pacific Caait. H^ritt to E. fV. 
CUtpptjio St. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago, sr H. H. Gray, J J 1 Fifih A've., 
Kt-tv Yark City, for the boeUet, "fi»w 
Belt ID Sri iJit Pacific Coast." 

Southern 
Pacific 
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ccept this 
Treatise with Our 
Compliments 

Any organization that docs not inves- 
tigate posture as applied to industry 
is overlcfoking one of its best oppor- 
tunities for greater productivity and 
higher morale among employees. 

The Do/More idea of seating which 
induces correct posrure, consists of 
adjustable Seats seienlifirally designed 
to properly support the body at any 
and all seated occupations; it con- 
sists further of service by a nationally 
operating corps of seating experts who 
are qualified not only to prescribe 
the best seating arrangement for any 
business but co make all Do/More 
installations iheronghly productive. 
Write for full particulars and copy of 
our scientific treatise on this subject, 

DO/MORE Chair Company 

1 1 1 j Doi'Moie Block ElUttui, IniiiaM 




jUianna 




JSCORRECTpaf DOIMORE paituri 
tutt hntdi fatisut promottt bialib usd 
and ilout up work, iacrtaus t^eitnty, 

DO/MORE 

IDEA OF SEATING 

ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 



DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
1113 Do/More Block, Elkhirr, ladiiaa 
G«flclem«Q: Pteisf scD<i mc ■ copy of your ttt*xiie, 
"Hcitch ind Poiture." -wbkh oulJinca (he relacian 
bftwcca correcc poittire work and jEieatcr pfo- 
ductiviiy, better Imldi, hi(her morale- 

ITAej) arUinff jttatKc mention Saturn'* Butineta 



iary sectuities companies, the Pacific 
and the Pennsylvania were formed. 
These latter companies were to meet the 
situation created when the comptroller 
of the currency objected to Stone, Pren- 
ter and other Brotherhood officers hold- 
ing office in too many banks. 

The program of expansion rather 
lagged in 1924. It was campaign year 
and Stone was treasurer of La Follette's 
campaign. The election over Stone 
turned back from politics to finance. 
For six months activities multiplied so 
rapidly that it is hard to sort them out 
for orderly recital. 

Banks in Birmingham, Ala., and Port- 
land, Ore., were opened for business 
early in 1925. Plans were made for 
banks in Philadelphia, Tacoma, Seattle 
and San Francisco. A new securities 
company, the California Investment 
Company, was estabHshed. The Pacific 
Investment Company acquired a bank 
in Hillyard, Wash. 

Affair.^ looked rosy . . . 

IN ^MRCH of that year. Brotherhood 
officers announced that the Brother- 
hood, with Leroy W. Baldwin, of the 
Empire Tnast, and August Heckscher, 
New York capitalist, had bought the 
Equitable building, the world's largest 
office building, for something like $38.- 
000,000. 

That spring of 1925 was indeed the 
high spot in the financial career of both 
Warren S. Stone and the Brotherhood. 
From every outward asjject all was well. 

As proof of success the Brotherho<xi 
could ]X)int to its ownersliip of a rapidly 
increasing chain of growing banks, the 
original bank in Cleveland showing 
gross restjurces by this time of almost 
$28,000,000. The holding, investment 
and securities companies were reported 
selling annually as much as $200,000,- 
CXX) worth of securities all over the 
country. 

The Brotherhood, in its own name, 
owned the original office building, a 16- 
story bank building a few bltx;ks away 
which was used for a branch bank and 
rented for offices, and was finishing its 
new 21 -story bank building at a total 
cost, including the site, of $6,600,000, 
financed by loans from its own insurance 
and pension funds which held its mort- 
gages. Also it owned the Equitable 
building. 

Truly, it was an imposing picture. 

But behind the scenes things were not 
so beautiful. Using the resource and 
credit of a large organization of sub- 
stantial men as a basis for a constantly 
expanding chain of financial institu- 
tions — the operation which the pubhc 



saw and admired — was one thing. Con- 
ducting those institutions on a sound 
and profit-making basis was another, as 
those familiar with things on the inside 
were beginning to find out. 

But not so good underneath 

IN SUI're brought against the Brother- 
hood Investment Company two years 
later it was alleged that by 1925 that 
Company had acquired considerable 
amounts of bad or slow paper from the 
banks — that in other words the banks 
had been kept in shape to satisfy the na- 
tional bank examiners at the expense of 
the Investment Company. Nobody on 
the inside or outside ever questioned the 
soundness of the banks. 

It was also declared that before Stone's 
death an agreement had been reached 
by which the BrotherhtxKl as an orgaO' 
ization unconditionally guaranteed the 
Investment Company against losses re- 
sulting from paper received from the 
banks. No complete Hst of these doubt- 
ful assets has ever been made public 
but as late as the spring of 1929 the 
Investment Company assets included 
loans of $1,785,212.02 to the Coal River 
Collieries and $524,218 to the Park Lan« 
Realty Company, to say nothing of the 
loan made later than 1925 to the Brother- 
hood Locomotive Engineers Kesl^f 
Company of $6,217,892,50. 

In May, 1925, at a conference of tl^' 
Brotherhood advisory board, Stone 
mitted that the losses were huge a" 
could not go on. When the propositi^ 
of guaranteeing the Investment Cortj' 
pany's doubtful assets was made, a sm^ 
group of board members, led by AlvanleJ 
Johnston, now grand chief, demand^ 
that the Brotherhood be called into conj 
vention, but the demand was ovcn'uj 
and the guarantee made. This was ot 
closed in minutes submitted to the l^"^ 
convention. At the time of that conven- 
tion Johnston estimated that losses up 
to May 1925 were about $4,000,000- ^ 

Faced with this great deficit 
time when they and the world in 8^"^^^] 
had thought things were going so * 
members of the Brotherhood cast atx* 
for a way to mend their ftirtunes Q^^'- 

The Florida botim was r^pidli'' ^'j, 
preaching its zenith. Stone thong"* 
quick operation there would t*""^^,^ 
large profit and he had Ixxn ^''^"^L,, 
such a move for some weeks. 
within three weeks after the advis" 
board conference. Stone died. 

{Tin 
in Florida, 




summary wr..^,. j-..- , ^ 

amiheT mtkk by Mr. Van Fket 
will iipjjear next month.) 
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Power 
without 
^Control 
is worse 

than 
wasted 



13 



thirteen Times 

the Manpan'er of Industry 
Hidden Away in Electric Motors 

linJVJilf} ^nrkiitu i'4i)iEi(-iEy Ut 3.>0 mil- 

lifjn workiitni '] ImiiN mtirfi rlmn l:t limcw (Iti* 
ncliifil niinil^rr <if men nnptoyivl. llow en'tx- 
tivoly tJiiii nnity nf "uruufn" uifi'rkrrii in u«c»cl 
to iirinir tloftit ctnttn tM tIrirrjnitmJ liy lhi*«- ir'' 
with 'Aliirli Mulnr ('oiiln*! i.i wWtwl. 



hat de§tiiiy 
new - born 

p 



ower . 



A MATCH . . . iipw-lmni pnwer of Iiral wilU 
endless IKKixihililic.x. Il roiiMafilc ilxclf u(i-> 
uscil . . . cirliMw* deslriirtion ltir<otit;li th«iiKlit- 
haitilHiiiz ... or li^'lrl tlii» firm's iif industry., 
wlierp hfal. cnririiml, diri-t lt-il, mnlrollf^i 1m'- 
coiiics n most 1 ahi«Mi tixd of |)r<>|;rL>HH. 

Dnily, new plcftric jHiwrr is born. It. loo, iit 
fully prolllahle . . . or i>iily (lartly hu , . . or 
iictually dcKlriirtive . . . iii'i-oriUnK to iiow well 
it is dircot<»d , . , ranirolM. Elcclrii- inotorM 
Mi|i]ily roui jKiwpr . . . mprfly !>rul« forcr. 
A(»l<ir» to serve must Iiavr refsidatioii ■ . , 
Alotor Control. 

Motor Control. t>mper]y dcAiinifd anil apitlitil 
■witli forc^ichl, coIIei-lM full rrlurn-* front elc<-- 
trir power. It pnardHaeaiiD^I •■itstly brt-jikdow ns 
viliicli Htiurl priHiuclioii t<4'IieiIiil<-!«. wliii'li uuslc 
time aiui lalior. It jH'rniilH {n-uvier londH on 
motors witli safety . . . |:uard» iiieji and equi|>- 
nieitt at well. It makeH mai-liim-M eonveiiicnt 
to Htarl, atop, and monipnlafe. asKiirini; nia\i- 
iiitim eeononiy of tlie operator'^ time. Anil in 
addition, many mamifactnririf; pr<H-<-?i.seH , , . 
both iiilririilcaod t^'iinplt- . . . are aiiloiuallralty 
]H-rfuriiK't] ^itii Motor Control. 

Savinj2« from any jniKlern Motor Control are 
errlain . . . but their total in determined larcely 
by the hiiul of Control you buj . Uetutln of eoii~ 
stnietion, proli'tliic featurex, roiiienienee. 
adaptability, past performanee. and rrpniatiuit 
. . . eaeh Kbould buie weifzht in your Hi'Ieetion. 

For over three deeadeM, the name Culler- 
Hammer has been ati identifjiiiK mark of 
pmfttahle Motor Coiilnd. You ^ ill Giid that 
many nuiTensfol pIuntn.siH-eifyCiiller-llamnier 
CU)!)!!^! on e\ery motor-drivei) mui-him; they 
buy ... that matry niaehine deAtfEnera Ciie<tr- 
porale il nn slaiidani eipiipiiient to itiHUr^ full 
produetioii «'apaeity auil convenienee . . . that 
ino>4t eleclrif^ iiHtlor niaiiiifaet iirers reeom- 
nn-nd i'.ntler-Itatnmrr <'.ontri>l an a siound in- 
ie<^lmeiit that anHure?) full eiirtuii^H from 
eli-etri4* p<iMer. 

r.n i-Eu-n\MMFR, Tt»... 

12,">l Si. I»mil Avt'nu*. 

MH.WACKEE, \ns<:o^sl^ 



CUTLER^AMMER 



Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 



Whrn u-riiiiit) In drrLn- lliu MOi. (Nf.. pUatt wrti/ioi; Safim't Butinrtt 
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Cave 








Steel Building 
MATEHIAtS 


Steel Buildinss 


'■■ ■ . :.-JELVINe. BtM^ 
C LOCKERS 


Life 




Countl«(i livfrt have hm*n 
sgvtdl by doort^ poT> 
tiliont and! >oth4r fir* 
barr itrt 


In caie tif fire, iteel 
buildings pfotect life 


Steel flhelying^ bins ond 
lockers ore eosily kept 
clean— free from yermin 
ond germs 


Fire Loss ^ 


St«*l deert ond trini, 

til*, roof-d*cl(t 
mak« Fif*-r*sistonfc bld^i. 


Ufiburnable steel buil^* 
ingi Tflduc* fir* los«*« 


Steel sbelving, bins and 
lockers guOxd tbeir con* 
tents from Tire 


Wear 




Stt*! building mdltriali 
do rtot cmc%f wOTpf decoy 
or tplinttr 


Steel buildfAgs fequire 
less uplieep ond core. 
Provide loo'^'' salvog* 
volue 


Steet shefvUng uiuolly 
lo#tft OS long 01 the 

burlding 


Time 




ond dooTt con bt put up 
in NALP th» tim* 


Erect ttfrel buildingi in 

less tJlOn H"l.r Xitw vMVfMi 

time 


Adfuitoble st**l shelving 

civnt ttrrfr'Savtng itorage 
m*tho<jt 


Labor 




Molt butlding fno- 
t^riolt com* ready lO 
^jifttall with o mmimum 
of labor 


Reduced laborincteclian 


St*>l ihclving, b!ni, 
lock«rs, «aiy to *f»ci, 
oK«T and mov« 


Dirt 




St**l bvildin9 materials 
con b« initolEed withaut 
dvit, ni«ii or fthavin^t 


Less of the vtuol mess 
OTOvnd Hi* buildiAQ sHe 


Strti ^halving it «o$ieT 
to kMp cl*on 


Weight 




Sleel building material} 
giv«gr*ot«rttT*A9th writK 
lighter weight 


Steel buildings wetgh 
less, permitting lighter 
foujidotiont 


St«*l th«tinng if light In 
might For iti load capo* 
city 


Space 


^^^^^^^ 


Steel lath or iteel portt- 
ktont canfovc6'^OT more 
of the venloble floof 
ipoce 


With equal outride di- 
mensions, steel buildings 
pvovide more ipace 


Sta«l iKelving tovri 
tpac« — one jH«lf goin»d 
ill tlx 



'Money 




* The money saving feature of steel products is 
often found In the originol purcKase price. But 
the longer life and the more satisfactory service 
given hy these products provide even greater 
savings as time passes. 



FOR FULL DETAILS ON ANY OF THESE PRODUCTS, WRITE 



Whrn wntiHg to SntBT Sraa TtiB* 
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Vtrmirt ihvfi ft««l <oh^ 
groundi for gtrmi 



St*«f n*v*r itarU a ^t* 
or kti* FlofTiei 



When l!v«« d*(»*i>d on 
tferangth (vvhIcUs, afcc) 
pr«ii*dl provides 
sofvty witli light weight 



Pr«ff*d it«*lr rtplacing 



Pr*Bi*d ttvvl pr*v«!itt 
crocbmg or brHbog* in 
fhipm*nt and in v»* 



Steel Lath 



Sfc**l loth mab*s ikotJ^ 
wayi ondt hallt (th* me^ni 
of tgrtii) saf« in com 
of Fir* 



Ploit«r on it**l loth T«- 
tiitt Ffr* \ hr. ot ogornd 
10 min. For OTclindry Inbh 



In pToptT coriifcf uction 
ploft«r on lath da«i 

ret crack or ihov<' lotK 
markf — 



SIhI taFtt, sttal Fil«», 
tt»«l d«kt, protaet ^our 
vital buiintti rtcordi 



St*«l do«i not wgfp or 
tplilc — tH sutFoc* do«f 
not moT 



A)l-'ik*iil outo bodftt do 
no( cruah ond iplint»r \n 
on occidvnt 



Th* alUtU*] automobil* 
body givvi gr*ot«r «aF*ty 
in ccii* o( Fir* 



All-ft««j autofnobil« 
h^Sttf w«Id*d into on* 
unit, do not loos«n, rot< 
tl« of iquvalr. 




SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTENSION COA\MITTEE 

Bill TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ACityAnd MaTket^\bu 



WHEAT 




■^V/ HEAT, cattle, oil and cocton. . . these mean money! 

They indicate a market of great potentialities in 
the Texas Panhandle. They are the basic resources of 
this area, with numerous other factors helping to 
build it. Dairying, diversified farming, hog and poultry 
raising are most important income producers . . . for, 
most rapidly, the cattle ranches are being cut into 
farms and settled by actual farmers. 



Amarillo, the undisputed metropolis, has become one 
of the most important distributing points in the South- 
west. The city has railroads, highways and national air 
lines. It does a jobbing business of $125,000,000 annual- 
ly in a trade area which covers 105,000 st[uarc miles an^ 
has 850,000 citizens. The city's population is 46,000 
(was 15,594 in 1920); and bank deposits are $28,212,000. 
The nearest competing center is 221 miles distant. 



xJMore informathn about Amarillo, Ut rhb, txtlusivt tr,tdc area, aud tht geiitral ticfrtopmcttt 
noti- taking plate threughout this territory u ill be furnished gladly, Wriu~~ 

AMARILLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AMARILLO, TEXAi^ 



IThen VTUing io AUAmLO CBiMm or Coumbcz pf«v><r menlion Satioit't Bvthrit 
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^^nission) and six of these channels be- 
longed exclusively to Canada under a 
"gentlempn's agreement." Engineering 
principles require that only one station 
of medium or high power be allowed to 
Operate on a channel at one time; this 
is the only way service can be given to 
rural areas and regions not in the ira- 

•inediate viciniti^ of stations. 
I The Department of Commerce did 
the only thing it could do. It kept ap- 
proximately half the channels "clear" 
by allowing only one station to use each 
of them at any one time, although it 
fr&quenlly allowed two stations to "di- 
vide time" on such a channel. On the 
other half of the channels, the Depart- 
ment crowded the new stations in con- 
siderable numbers with reduced power. 

All this was accomplished on the basis 
of a dictum from the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia in 1923 to 
the effect that, while the Department 
Could not reject an application, it did 
have discretion to assign a wave length 
tor channel) tliat would cause the least 
interference. 

The Department assumed this to 
•nean that it could also restrict a sta- 
tion's power and limit its hours of 
operation. 

fck Thus matters stood in April, 1926. 
Congress there were heated contro- 
versies as to whether, in a new law, 
^^gulation of radio should be maintained 
'n the Department of Commerce or en- 
trusted to a commission to be created; 
^nd as to what drastic provisions should 
incorporated in the law to curb the 
so-called "radio trust." 

Forcing the legal issue 

Chicago broadcasting station, 
'■lAZ, dissatisfied with the time and 
^'^vc-length assignment the Department 
Commerce had given it, suddenly 
^rted broadcasting full time on a 
Canadian exclusive channel. 

The Department of Justice prosc- 
?^ted the owner of the station, the 

r^^ith Radio Corporation, in the United 
^tes District Court of Chicago. 
The defcndantconcem contended that 
'^nder the Radio Act of 1912 the Dcpart- 
^^nt had no right to restrict its wave- 
^^&h, power or hours of operation. The 
^urt decided in favor of the corpora- 
l> "on and the decision was generally in- 



Clearing the Ether*s Traffic Jams 



terpreted as holding that the Depart- 
ment had no such right. 

Authority sharply limited 

DOUBT having thus been cast upon 
his authority, the secretary of com- 
merce referred the question as to the 
extent of his powers to the Department 
of Justice for an opinion. The opinion, 
rendered July 8. 1926, was to the effect 
that, under the Act of 1912, he not only 
had no authority tospecify wave lengths, 
restrict power, or limit hours of oper- 
ation, but he could not even limit the 
jicriod for which he gave licenses. Up to 
that time licenses had been limited to 
three months. 

The next day the secretary, m a 
public announcement, virtually aban- 
doned all control over radio regulation 
and his department became merely a 
sort of registration bureau where appli- 
cants for licenses automatically obtained 
what they asked. 

Fortunately, however, the secretary 
continued to refuse to issue liceraes for 
more than three months. In December, 
1926, Congress, by a joint resolution, 
sanctioned this limitation. 

If matters had continued as they were, 
in the fall of 1926, we should unquestion- 
ably have had a development of radio 
law along lines that would have provided 
intensely interesting and complicated 
controversies between broadcasting sta- 
tions in the courts. The enactment of a 
new law, February 23, 1927, obviated 
such a development and only one such 
controversy actually reached the courts. 

Early in October, 1926, one of the 
larger Chicago stations, WON, found 
that its reception in a large portion of 
Chicago was being virtually destroyed 
by a station which had "jumped" to a 
channel too close to that of WGN. Con- 
sequently it started, and won, a suit to 
enjoin the interference. 

Judge Francis Wilson, of the Circuit 
Court in Cook County, Illinois, who 
handed down the decision, held that, in 
the absence of an adequate federal 
statute, the older station had a superior 
right to the channel. 

This is the so-called doctrine of "prior- 
ity," which has some, but not all, the 
elements of a property right. In the 
Radio Act of 1927, Congress made it 
clear that tt would not jiermit the acqui- 
sition of any property rights in the use 



of the ether. Without that statute there 
would undoubtedly have been many 
similar cases. 

The Radio Act of 1927 created the 
Federal Radio Commission. It provided 
that the Commission should have most 
of the direct authority over radio for 
one year and that thereafter the direct 
authority should revert to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Commission to 
become a sort of an appellate tribunal 
to hear appeals from decisions of the 
secretary of commerce. 

Although more than two and a half 
years have elapsed since the Commis- 
sion was created, it still has direct 
authority over radio. Congress has twice 
continued its powers, first for one year, 
and again for about nine months. It will 
continue in control until December 31, 
1929, unless again extended. 

When the Comtnission came mto ex- 
istence there were 733 broadcasting sta- 
tions, far too many to be accommodated 
on the 90 channels available for use by 
American stations. This number could 
be reduced by eliminating many of them 
entirely, by refusing to renew their 
licenses, or by making a large number of 
them divide time. 

Cry for equality raised 

FOR more than a year the Commission 
did substantially nothing to effect such 
a reduction. During this time there was 
a growing complaint that certain parts 
of the country, particularly the southern 
states, did not have their share of sta- 
tions. In March, 1928, Congress enacted 
what is known as the Davis Amendment 
(named after its sponsor. Representa- 
tive Davis, of Tennessee) by which it 
directed the Commission to allocate 
broadcasting licenses, channels, power, 
and hours of operation equally among 
the five zon^ into which the country 
was divided, and to allocate these facili- 
ties equitably among the states in each 
zone according to population. 

No more bewildering task was evo" 
imposed on a government tribunal. It 
soon became plain that the Davis 
Amendment was unscientific and con- 
tradictory, extremely wasteful in appli- 
cation, and imposed unnecessary restric- 
tions on two of the very zones it was 
designed to benefit. 

At any rate, the Commission carried 
out its task as best it could. In the 
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suimner of 1928 it held hearings in an 
attempt to eliminate stations giving un- 
satisfactory service. Some, but not many , 
were eliminated; others were cut in 
power or in hours of operation. 

Then, in the fall of 1928, the Com- 
mission announced a new allocation by 
which the remaining stations (about 
620) were redistributed over the 90 
channels according to an orderly plan 
embodying principles recommended by 
the best engineering thought. This allo- 
cation entailed great sacrifices by many 
stations which had to accept less de- 
sirable channels or suffer restrictions in 
jjower or hours. 

As a result of the Commission's ac- 
tions in the summer of 1928 three im- 
portant lawsuits were started, all of 
them in Chicago. Two stations, WCRW 
and WEDC, which had been reduced 
in power, brought suit to enjoin en- 
forcement of either the Radio Act of 
1927 or the Commission's "order" 
against them. They argued that the 
statute was unconstitutional and invalid 
because it permitted the taking of pri- 
vate property without compensation 
and without due process of law, and be- 
cause certain of its language was too 
"vague and indefinite." 

At about the same time another 
Chicago station, WOK-WMBB, which 
had been totally eliminated, announced 
that it was going to resume operation 
without a license. 

The Government thereupon brought 
suit for injunction to restrain it from 
so doing. In answer, the station's 
owners made the same contentions as 
were made by WCRW and WEDC, and 
the additional contention that broad- 
casting is not interstate commerce and 
cannot be regulated by federal statute. 



All three cases were argued before 
Judge Wilkerson, The Government has 
so far been successful in all three cases 
and in one of them (the WOK-WMBB 
case) Judge Wilkerson rendered a writ- 
ten opinion that promises to be a classic 
in radio law. The cases are now on their 
way to the United States Supreme Court. 

Attacks constitutionality 

ANOTHER important case involves 
Station WG Y at Schenectady. TheCom- 
mission cut this station from full time 
to what is known as "limited time." 
The station appealed to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

Its owners claimed a property right 
in the operation of the station and, in 
making this claim, necessarily attacked 
the validity of the statute. The Court 
of Appeals rejected this claim but re- 
versed the Commission's decision on 
other grounds. This case, which involves 
a number of important points, is now in 
the United States Supreme Court, where 
the Commission is attempting to ob- 
tain a review. 

Eighteen other appeals from Com- 
mission decisions are pending before the 
Court of Appeals. Some have to do with 
broadcasting stations; others with sta- 
tions desiring to use what are called the 
"short waves." 

Since the total facilities open to 
broadcasting are limited, a choice must 
be made as to which stations shall have 
favored positions. The rules which will 
govern this choice are not yet thorough- 
ly determined, but, with an increasing 
number of decisions- by the Commission, 
and, on apjieal, by the Court of Appeals, 
it may be e.vpected that the law will 
gradually become clarified. 



Government stations, ship and air- 
craft stations, stations engaged in trans- 
oceanic commtnication by wireless teleg- 
raphy or telephony, amateur and experi- 
mental stations, television and relay 
broadcasting stations, and many others 
are using the "long" or "short" waves. 

They all have their legal problems, 
and a large band of these waves is tied 
up in litigation in the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia between 
subsidiaries of the Radio Corporation 
of America, the Mackay interests, the 
Hearst press interests and others. 

Some city ordinances and state stat- 
utes regulating radio conflict with the 
federal authority, wliich must be para- 
mount if there is to be uniformity and 
stability. Other ordinances, in an effort 
to eliminate man-made interference, 
have been phrased in such broad terms 
that if literally construed they prevent 
ihe operation of street cars and other 
necessary industries. 

Some states have amended their stat- 
utes on slander with particular refer- 
ence to radio. The law of copyright, o( 
trade-marks and of patents is being i^^" 
fluenced by situations created by radio- 
As is the case with every new inven- 
tion or discovery which is applied 
general use, a train of evils follows^ 
proposed remedies for which seek ex- 
pression in the law. Thus, in broadcast- 
ing, there are advertising practices 
which are unethical and fraudulent, 
there are programs which olTend t 
precepts of decency. 

This article is not intended as» 
complete survey of radio law. It may; 
however, suggest the importance an 
complexity of the new legal problem^ 
interposed by the mysterious electric^ 
disturbances known as Hertzian wave* 



On the Congressional Horizon 

By FRED DeWITT SHELTON 



> A THICK FOG envelops the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill, 
^tj^ completely baffling fore- 
M casters who usually speak 

W »with assurance concerning 
the outcome of congressional contro- 
versies. Thirteen irregular Republicans 
banded with most of the Democratic 
minority substituted a modified plan 
for the flexible clause contained in the 
>fouse bill and approved by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The most compe- 



tent observers say that the original f3ex- 
ible clause, granting power to the Presi- 
dent to adjust rates on advice of the 
Tariff Commission, will be restored when 
the bill goes to conference committee. 

This irregular group of thirteen is 
the great unknown quantity which has 
everybody guessing. If it remains a 
cohesive unit, drastic changes in rates 
will be made in the Senate. My guess is 
that its unity will be broken on rate 
matters and that a bill with rates not 



greatly different from those of the 5^^ 
ate Finance Committee will finally P^^^ 
the Senate, Such changes as are m^ . 



will be in the direction of lower J™ 
trial tariffs and higher rates on 
commodities. 
The Democrats and recalcitrant 



publicans are doing most of the 1^"?*^^^ 
The Republican proponents are wa' ^ 
for the opposition to talk itself jf, 
they can have a vote. Despite l>ers>5 
rumors that there will be no tariff 




HIRTY-ONE trained musicians never 
blended their skill ia a magical composition 
more subtly tlian Raleigh blends thirty-one 
distinct rare grades of fine tobaccos from Turkey, 
from Virginia and from Kentucky — in every 
single tiny jjiiff. And no cigarette ever arrived 
in finer company more swiftly or surely. 




pn rr - hy- puff 




Time Tests All 
Things 




Brtad Street, Rhhtnond, Virginia, 
in 1795. In that jtar a greuf cf 
tttiztm under the leadership ef 
Jshn Marshall ftunded the first 
insurance tympany in the State — 
ii MUTUAL cempany. 



THERE'S nothing like time to test things, 
particularly ideas or principles. Fifty years 
discloses the plans of nations as fatuous or in- 
spired. A century weighs world trends. 

One hundred and seventy-seven years ago, 
Benjamin Franklin fonnulated the principles 
of mutual insurance. They have stood the test 
of time. The struggle for independence, the 
spreading out and building of the nation, the 
civil war, the reconstructifin period— all of these 
with their attendant disturbances did not affect 
the solidity and stability of mutual principles. 

All insurance is good. There is this about 
mutual insurance- — when you buy a mutual 
policy you have not only all the rights of a 
policyholder in any other type of insurance 
carrier, but in addition you have the rights of 
representation in management and a share in 
the prosperity of the corponition. 



These are the reasons why the majority of 
leading industrial corporations, and hundreds 
of thousands of individuals buy mutual cover- 
age for casualty risks. 

A worth-while booklet on mutual casualty 
insurance will be sent on request. No solicita- 
tion will follow. Address Mutual insurance, 
Room 2201, t8o North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 



MV rUAl. PROTt.CTION Is AV.VILABLE 
HIR I HESE CASIA1.TY RlSKSl 

uirsJrrti aiiJ llieiti Ijjiiliiy (it/l formi) 

^■htcitniiiiilt ^alt fermi) PiitJe Gt'aii 

Har^iary ami "thtft Prafti ly iMniiigt 

}ForluiitHi Cvin/vnurirMi tlJelh'; 




MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 

Titta Old Line J^^al Ktirrn dmpanUi Art Mtmlirrs cf 

NaTIOMAL AflOCIATlOS VT MuTUAL CAiL'ALTV CuMfANIH tfwJ .^MltllL'A!; MuTUAL ALLIANCE 

AUlnl Mutaili Liability laiurmce Co., iV>ur }'iri Cif/; Amcticin Mululi UabUlty Insurance Co., ttifit, M.ii>,l Buililcri Mulusl Ciiualtr Co., MAjiitn, Kit.; Ceout] MlUulJ 
Cunilir Co., jra«ij/ C/y, .\Jt,; Kmptojrcn MuluiJ Cuuillf Co., /><> ,V/»/"«,/j./ KinjiJny'" MulmI UibiUty Itittiranco Co., (/'<ibj«u, ff Kiclntifc Multiil Inilrinnll>' Iiiauriiicc 
Co., BBffal; N, r.f Fcir.nl l^lutuil Liibilily [n4Uran[e Co., Hiiiin, .\/4jji.,' HatJvaR Mutual Caiually Co.,*ifi'»K F'lii, M il./ InlerbolD Mutual laiicmnlly tn»urin« Ci>., A>u.- f'.rl 
Cf'i,* Janvntiivn Muluil liKunnce Co., Jjin^itnua, K. Y.; LiWny Mutnil Innjiinci Cu., Jl.il.n, \Uu.: \.xaa^rtmfi>% Mutual Canialty Co., i'l>UAt%, III,,- [.American) l.uaibeniieui 
Hotual Canallf Co. DriMlnoU, .Vnc r.rl Cit,; Mrrctiinti Mutual CaiualtrCo., Buf«U, K. }'.,- Mktii)[>n Mutual Mabllity Cu., Dtfli, Mlih.; Mutual Caiualtjr Innitaoce Co., 
Hrw T»rt Cltjj Texu Employer! Iniujance Aiioeiation, Dailau Ttf**- U Mutual Liability Inturance Co., ^iwtnij, Mtti^t Utlca Mutual tnturaace Co., Vtka^ T, 
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I believe Congress will finally get 
around to passage of the bill in a form 
that President Hoover will sign. 

Lobby investigations 

HE Shearer big-navy lobbying scan- 
al has stirred up a hornet's nest and 
precipitated a general investigation 
f Washington lobbying. Theise jnquir- 
; have not led to any criminal indict- 
nts and probably will not. They have 
'ded the President's own propaganda 
'or naval reduction. They will leach 
isiness men to work openly for their 
gisiative objectives through their rep- 
table associations or directly as indi- 
iuah rather than to pay fancy fees 
surreptitious gum-shoeing by pro- 
fessional "lobbyists." 

Ocean-mail contracts 

CONGRESS passed the Jones-White 
merchant marine Act of 1928 providing 
mail contracts on favorable terms 
help sustain ship lines in the hands 
f private American operators. The 
pping Board has sold its govem- 
it ships to such operators, loaned 
fljem government money for building 
vessels, but now runs afoul of the 
terdepartmental committee on ocean- 
ail contracts which holds that con- 
tacts should go to the lowest bidder. 

The committee wants Congress to 
ciar'ify its law. Representative Wallace 
White, chairman of the House Mer- 
it Marine Committee, and who 
elped write the law, says there is law 
ough. Thus, another obstacle has be- 
t the path of American shipping. 

The active postmaster general 

HE matter of mail contracts for ships 
^ only one of many problems that have 
."Marked the brief career of Postmaster 
'Cneral Walter F. Brown. He wants to 
•^o away with postal deficits, and is 
Working for a system of accounting 
hereby the net costs of "public policy" 
ital services will be carried by the 
■neral Treasury. 

He has called the air-mail contractors 
i^to conference and asked them to ac- 
Pt lower pay for mail traiisportation 
as to save the impending loss of 
•"OO.tXX) to the Government. Simul- 
usly, the proposal of federal regu- 
tion of rates and routes of air trans- 
companies has arisen in Congress, 
epresentative Cable, of Ohio, has 
ted the ball rolling and Senator 
•^alsh of Massachusetts, has sponsored 
proijosai in the Senate. Such reguia- 
■^1 will come some day but not now. 



The enterprising Postmaster General 
is not entirely satisfied with jTOstal rates 
and may ask Congre^ to revise some 
of the rates established in 1928. 

Post-war ship .sales 

THE post-war sliip debacle is echoed 
again through a report of Comptroller 
General J. R. McCarl, pointing out the 
drastic marked-down prices at which 
ships were sold by the Shipping Board 
and the irresponsible character of some 
of the purchasers. That largely is water 
over the dam. The Senate may investi- 
gate it again, as Senator McKellar has 
moved to do, but most people feel tliat 
we should acccept past history and hope 
for better days now that the Shipping 
Board is actually getting out of the 
shipping business. 

There is talk of a new management 
for the Merchant Fleet Corporation. 

Couzens and the utiiitieit 

THE prospective inquiry of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
under the chairmanship of Senator 
Couzens, promises to assume impor- 
tance. Affairs of public utility holding 
corporations will be looked into. Huge 
underwriting profits of bankers from 
mergers will be brought to light. Com- 
panies that have grown gradually from 
profits and ha\'e gradually extended 
ser\'ice while reducing rales will have 
nothing to fear. Other cases may be 
found, however, that will lead to mak- 
ing this public utilities question a lead- 
ing issue in Congress and possibly in the 
next presidential camjjaign. 

All of this is preparatory to consider- 
ation of Senator Coussens' proposal for 
a new Federal Utilities Commission 
wliich would take over present activi- 
ties of the Federal Radio Commission, 
the Federal Power Commission and as- 
sume regulatory ix)wer over telephones, 
radios, telegraphs, ixiwer transmission 
and the issuance of power company 
securities. Tlie Couzens bill, or some 
similar measure, probably will pass 
eventually. It will take considerable 
time, however, and for the present ac- 
tion probably will be confined to ex- 
tending the life of the Federal Radio 
Conmiission, which under present law 
expires next month. 

Coal tegtslation unlikely 

THE United Mine Workers have not 
abandoned their plan for federal regu- 
lation of the coal industry and will try 
to get action on it in this Congress. The 
outlook for action is not good. In the 



Senate this matter is m the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, which as stated above will be 
pretty busy with other matters. 

Railway consolidations 

IT IS nine years since Congress in the 
Transportation Act of 1920 approved 
the principle of railway consolidations. 
Bills for that purpose have been put 
forward annually since that time but it 
is hard to perceive that we are much 
nearer a final solution. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission hopes to sub- 
mit a new merger plan and that may 
give impetus to the Fess-Parker bill. 

Mr. Parker, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, once more is pressing for 
passage of the bill to regulate motor 
vehicles operating as common carriers. 
Thus far proponents of such legislation 
have not seen fit to include motor 
trucks in plans for federal regulation. 

Packers and the chains 

THE iiackers, restrained by a court 
decree of 1921, liave witnessed phenom- 
enal growth of chain merchandising 
without being able to use that same 
device. Now they have requested re- 
moval of such limitation. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is sounding out 
public sentiment and the Attorney Gen- 
eral will pass on the law phase of it. 
Since efficiency in marketing is the 
order of the day the packers may be 
given a belated chance to sell food 
through their own retail outlets. 

Reduced taxes 

THE move for tax reduction has started. 
Surplus revenue would permit a cut 
in the corporation income tax, added 
exemptions for individuals on earned 
incomes, and removal of the few remain- 
ing "nuisance" taxes. Very likely the 
Treasury again will suggest repeal of 
the federal (state lax but that proposal 
remains unpopular with Congress. 

Tht chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate estimates that the 
tariff bill as reported to the Senate 
would bring in nearly $100,000,000 nx)re 
revenues than the present law would 
produce — new receipts enough roughly 
to permit reduction of the corporatbn 
inoime tax by one iwr cent. 

Senator Norris is intent on pressing 
for action on his bill, already reported 
from committee, which would put the 
Federal Government in the business of 
distributing and prt>ducing power and 
fcriilizcr at Muscle Shoals. 
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Tflis GUARANTEED Binder! 
Grows with \bur Business' 




THE SAME 

BINDER 
WITH POST 
SECTIONS 
AND SHEETS 
ADDED 



Lifetime Service 

Guaranteed 
hy this Bondl 

Bond protect* you 
against the failure 
of Flcxi-Post mcch- 
anlam from any 
cause whatsoever. 
No other binder ha^ 
this sweeping guar- 
antee. No other 
binder has flexible 
link posts that dis- 
appear — that give 
Flcxi- Post capacity 
to outwork, out- 
grow and outlast 
ordinary binders. 




* J^'HE same Fiexi-Post Binder may be used lor 
present needs and for future needs. It keeps 
constant pace with requirements hy means of the 
exclusive Flcxi-Post principle of flexible link posts. 
Just add the sections and the sheets and you have 
a binder containing 100 or 1000 pages. 

Add to this flexible capacity the convenience of 
two inches of working space, always; the security 
of sheets held fit-mly by screw compression, the 
advantage of posts which disappear — • and can't 
scratch the desk, and life-Umg service, and you 
have in Flexi-Post a binder that is outstanding. 

See your local dealer. Write us for booklet. 
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Making Grocery Wholesaling Pay 



By TOM C. JAMES 

President, James Grocery Company, Louiiville, Ky. 



IF THERE ever was a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the independent 
retail grocer will survive, it is now 
being answered alfirmatively by 
tliousandsof successful dealers. Judg- 
ing from our experience, and regardless 
of all argument to the contrary, the in- 
dependent retail grocery business, prop- 
erly conducted, represents the most 
profitable of any commercial classifica- 
tion that we have. 

The soundne^ of this statement is 
proved by the success of our business, 
the wholesale distribution of groceries. 
Obviously, we depend entirely on the 
independent retailer for our existence, 
and we are growing faster than we want 
to grow. 

We are distributing a large volume of 
goods to fewer than 1,000 retail dealers, 
within a radius of about 50 miles of our 
warehouse. Without exception, they dis- 
count bills, concentrate their buy- 
ing, and cooperate with us in mer- 
chandising and in certain econom- 
ic practices that reduce the cost 
of distribution. They have no 
financial interest in our company, 
and their success indicates that 
for the intelligent independent 
grocer who knows his business the 
future is very bright indeed. 

These retailers buy from us. We 
do not sell to them . Our customers 
are carefully selected because of 
their financial and other qualifica- 
tions. Doubtless we could double 
the number of accounts on our 
books within 30 days if we ac- 
cepted a lower standard but ex- 
perience has taught us that the 
course would not be profitable. 

In the last eight years we have 
made many interesting exjxjri- 
ments, some of which have been 
Successful. Our methods have 
changed radically, and they are 
Continually changing; but the 
principles on which we operate 
have not changed, and I believe 
that they will be generally rffiog- 
wzed before the distribution yjrob- 
lems of the country can be si>lved. 

No longer can a wholesale dis- 
tributor do business in his own 



selfish way. We are no longer merely 
selling goods at a profit if we are success- 
ful, but are giving an economic service. 
The wholesaler must distribute goods in 
a manner and according to a policy that 
will allow his retail accounts to compete 
profitably with mass distributors. 

Cooperate with manufacturers 

FOR many years our company was an 
old line jobbing house, and we know 
something about those methods of dis- 
tribution. The old line jobber looked 
upon the manufacturer either as an 
enemy or a questionable acquaintance. 
He handled competitive lines and items 
because he sometimes got a better price 
by playing one manufacturer against 
another. He bought goods at the lowest 
possible price, and attempted to sell 
them at the best possible profit. 




TOM C. JAMES 

«The successful wholesaler not merely sells 
30ods — he provides an economic services 



These and other common practices 
place a heavy burden of waste on dis- 
tribution. We have eliminated a large 
part of this burden by close cooperation 
with manufacturers and by serving their 
interests. We not only consider as 
friends all the manufacturers whose 
goods we have elected to distribute but 
feel that we are working for them. They 
cannot get too strong a hold on our 
customers, nor can we give them too 
large a volume of business for we recog- 
nize the importance of volume in reduc- 
ing the manufacturers' costs of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

We do not want concessions and spe- 
cial inside discounts because we have 
learned that they are uneconomic and 
cannot rrault in permanent benefit to 
anyone. We are interested in prices only 
to the extent of obtaining the best price 
a manufacturer offers. Our profit is as- 
sured on every day's volume of 
business and it is almost automat- 
ically determined regardless of the 
cost of the goods sold. 

It cost the old line grocery job- 
ber from 10 to 20 per cent to dis- 
tribute his merchandise. It costs 
our company six per cent, and our 
total expense of distribution in- 
creases this percentage two per 
cent, which represents our net 
profit. A number of wholesale gro- 
cers in various parts of the coun- 
try are doing the job as econom- 
ically as we are, and several, 1 
understand, are distributing at a 
shade below our cost— all of which 
is significant and encouraging to 
us. 

When we say that we are working 
for the manufacturer we smprise 
a good many of our friends but 
our ptilicy in this regard is entirely 
logical. The manufacturer has the 
privilege of selecting his channel 
of distribution, and he will not 
select ours unless we offer him an 
advantage in cost and service. 

Every intelligent and successful 
manufacturer realizes that his suc- 
cess depends on economical and 
uninterrupted distribution rather 
than on individual sales. He knows 
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our own 



BUSY-NESS 

creates insurance hazards 



Electricity, automobiles, radio, avia- 
tion — civilization advances steadily 
because of man's busy-ness, his con- 
stant search for improvement. 

Yet while your activities are creat- 
ing new devices for utility and com- 
fort, by that very activity you are 
building more things that may be 
damaged or that may cause damage 
to existing products or services. 

So your Dusy-ness is steadily in- 
creasing the need for a system of 
protection to safe-guard 
the products of your in- ^^^^^^^ 
vestment and energy 
against financial loss. 

Insurance is such a 
system — already a un- 
iversal necessity that 
has grown in its service 
because it has kept pace 
with the progress of each 
succeeding generation. 

Gjnstanlly insurance 
companies face new dis- 
coveries tliat must be 
analyzed and rated, ^S e 
must be alert to change. 



You can obtain 
Agricultural Policies 
for all coverages such as 

Fire ; Parcel Post 
Automobile • Marine 
Use and Occupancy 
Rent and Leasehold 
Windstorm - Floaters 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 
Transit ■ Earthquake 
Tourists' Bafjgage 
Explosion and Riot 
Aircraft Damage 



so that our service may be ready to 
protect your new developments. 

We accept as our job the formation 
of proper policies at fair premiums 
to protect tliose developments, so 
that they may safely and permanently 
serve society. For only in this way 
can you know that the results of 
your activities will not be uselessly 
dissipated. 

Your business may have a newprod- 
uct or new process that creates a new 
hazard which should be 
covered by fire or prop- 
erty insurance. In that 
case call the Agricul- 
tural agent in your com- 
munity; orif you desire, 
we will gladly send a spe- 
cial representative. Such 
a problem requires care- 
ful study, and you may 
rest assured that we will 
cheerfuUydo everything 
in our power to give 
you prompt and experi- 
enced acfvice on the 
proper protection. 



that his goods are not completely sold 
until they are giving satisfaction to the 
consumer, and his problem is to have 
his goods delivered to the consumer 
promptly and at a minimum cost. This 
is also our principal problem and upon 
its satisfactory solution depends our 
existence. 

One of the most significant facts re- 
vealed to us by experience is that prac- 
tically all tlie problems of distribution 
are common to the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the retailer. Almost in- 
variably, when we attempt to solve 
a problem for our customers, we fmd 
that its solution is not only a benefit to 
our business but also to the manufac- 
turer's. 

Uniform prices help all 

IT IS plainly evident, that, in the effort 
to reduce the cost of distribution, the 
policies of our manufacturers must coin- 
cide with our own policy. For example, 
we have found that uniform pricing is 
necessary to the success of our policy 
and we cannot successfully distribute 
any product which is sold at variable 
prices. With the expansion of so-called 
mass distribution, it ia amazing to what 
extent some manufacturers have grant- 
ed uneconomic price concessions to ob- 
tain large orders. This sort of thing 
creates havoc for independent distribu- 
tion. It is never economically justified, 
and it ultimately increases costs through- 
out all channels of distribution. 

It is gratifying to find that manufac- 
turers as a rule are quick to change their 
policies and methods when they under- 
stand the principle on which we are 
operating. For instance, some months 
ago a manufacturer whose goods are 
sold internationally offered us an extra 
five per cent if we would place an order 
about three times the size of our aver- 
age purchase. As an old line jobber we 
would have been inclined to accept tlie 
proposition; but, because of certain facts 
we have learned about our business, we 
refused and notified the manufacturer 
that we intended to discontinue his line. 

Under our policy, we handle no com- 
petitive goods, and we do everything 
possible to distribute a large volume. 
If we had accepted the proposition, the 
consequent slowing down of our turn- 
over would have cost us a great deal 
more than the extra discount. The prin- 
ciple on which we operate would not 
have allowed us to increase our regulaf 
profit, even if we had been offered the 
extra discount on our average orders. 
Hence, we concluded that, bo^ause the 
proposition was unsound and the man- 
ufacturer's policy unfair, we could do 
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better by taking on a similar line from 
a manufacturer whose policy coincided 
with our own. 

However, we did not give up the line. 
An official of the company came to see 
us and spent a day studying our meth- 
ods. As a result the manufacturer 
changed his policy. We have had a num- 
ber of similar experiences. 

Speculation is another field in which 
the wholesaler must change his methods 
if he is to distribute merchandise moFt 
economically. It is unfair to the public 
to speculate in necessities and create 
fictitious prices on food products. 

We buy nothing on a speculative 
basis. No prospect of advancing prices 
will induce us to buy beyond quantities 
that are scientificaUy determined as 
most practicable. The only reason we rec- 
ognize for buying in larger than regular 
quantities is a threatened shortage. In all 
cases where prices advance our retailers 
and the public receive the advantage, 
for we invariably sell our goods, not on 
a percentage mark-up, but according to 
our method of price control. 

More turnover, more profit 

SOME years ago we thought that our 
success depended on our margin of profit, 
and we were continually striving to buy 
goods cheai>er and to get inside dis- 
counts. Frequently, to get the best 
price, we bought large quantities of 
goods that lingered in our warehoute 
for months. We thought that ware- 
housing was relatively unimportant. 

Now we know that the warehousing 
of our merchandise is one of the most 
important factors of our busine^. We 
ihave learned that so-called quantity 
"rices are deceptive, and that our profits 
and success are assured only by the 
rapidity with which our merchandise is 
distributed. 

The management of tiie warehouse is 
.one of our most imiwrtant jobs, and is 
held by tlie vice president of the com- 
pany. He spends all of his time studying 
stock movements, determining the cost 
f handling every item, and devising 
means whereby we can further reduce 
our overhead costs. 

As a result, we have not only saved a 
great deal of the former cost of ware- 
housing, but have also greatly reduced 
Our cost of buying. Formerly, our buying 
expense was an appreciable part of our 
verhead; now it is negligible because 
most of our buying is a sort of by-prod- 
uct result of our system of stock con- 
trol and is largely automatic. 

Except to introduce new items, it is 
Unnecessary for our manufacturers to 
Send salesmen to see us. In the case of 



"My dear 
Henry-* 





If you ^re anxious to reduce your drying 
costs, I advise you to wire for an L, D.E,^^ 

"You sav voiir drying costs are running too high . , . and you'd like 
to know if 1 can tell you what to do about it. Well, you certainly came 
to the right person for advice. 

"Several years ago found ourselves in a similar predicament and coniheil 
the drying macninery field for the best ecjuipment obtainable. We 
discovered that the l^uisvilJe Drying .Vlachmery Company seemed to 
he the recognized authorities, so we asked them to send a salesman to 
see us. 

"Instead of a salesman they sent a man who called himself a Louisville 
Drying Engineer. To our astonishment he absolutely refused to try to 
sell us until he had made a thorough analysis of our existing process. 

"After studying our methods he returned to Louisville, taking with him 
some of our material to be dried in a laboratory dryer of full commercial 
size. So when he submitted his repxjrt a few weeks later we knew it 
was based on facts. 

"His report proved that he could eliminate six of the seven men we 
then employed in our drying department, that he could reduce our fuel 
expense 45%, and that by delivering dried material continuously instead 
of intermittently he could speed up production throughout our entire 
plant. 

" Investigation showed that his company had satisfied more than a 
thousand manufacturers in fifty different industries, so we lost no time 
in closing with them. Within less than 
a year our new lj;)uisville Dryers had 
completely paid for themselves. 

"My advice, therefore, is to write or 
wire for a Louisville Drying Engineer. 
They make no charge for consultation, 
so j'ou won't run any risk. I expect to 
be m your town next month and will be 
glad to win some more of your money 
at poker." 



iBCorpnrktei} 

445 Baxter Ave.^ LouUvUle, Ky. 
Exp<krt Omcen, IS Park Row, Nrw Vnrk City 
Catfla AddrtMMw Loudry, LouUvfliM^ Kentucky 



5 Ways 

to cut dry i tig costs 

IThs fiM way a Id permit 
Louiaville Piyuig Eii|tjn«er« 
to oudu a rtuily of youi drying 
pToblctas. Tfacy will recatnirirAd 
B LouUvjUe £>rvcr which will . . , 

2Cttt laei eipeiue from ona- 
tbird Co we-bilf is tnaof 

3 Deliver dried in«t«ii»l ««- 
tinuoHsh. thijfl ptfiniitLi^ of 
imimemipted pUnt operatioD. 

4 Cut Uie number of altjiad- 
snts ooeddd tu one ia nintt 

5 Reduce ths unount of Boor 
•pace required wmudiwIO^. 
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Ike Helpful Hand 

jor 

Xbyageurs Abroad 

It is when you step ashore from the 
steamer's gangplank: in a foreign 
port that the Helpful Hand of the 
American Express begins its im- 
portant duty of making travel 
easier and simpler. Travelers 
always consult it about passport 
in trie acies , bote I s, railroads , s team- 
ships, and knotty travel problems. 

It is a guarantee of carefree 
travel service and an automatic 
introduction is YOURS the mo- 
ment you purchase American Ex- 
press Travelers Cheques. Recog- 
nized and accepted for almost t\vo 
generations, they have earned a 
popularity second only to Ameri- 
ca's own dollar bill. Issued in de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50, and 
$100. Cost 75c for each $100. 
Sold by 22.000 Banks and the offi- 
ces of American E-Kpress and Rail- 
way Express Agency. Merely ask for 
the sky-blue Travelers Cheques, 

mrsafihf 
J and spmdabilHijr 

American 

ry EXPRESS 

Uravelers cheques 

$teaimhip tis:kas, hotel Kietvcaioni, itmeraries, 
CTuij«j onJ tours (Aanned and booked to 
any part of the vxrrld by the Ameri- 
axn Exbress Trawl Department 

When tsrilmf pfwiw nunfiaa .Va'wn'i Biuinett 



new goods, an official of the company 
first orders a sample quantity, and all 
future buying is regulated by the move- 
ment of the goods. 

Our buyer never sees a salesman. His 
work is with our customers and pros- 
pective accounts. He searches their 
stocks for better merchandise. When he 
finds products that are better values 
than our goods of the same kind, he 
brings in samples and we make various 
tests and comparisons. Then, when we 
find the goods to be superior, we nego- 
tiate with the manufacturers. 

In the case of new items, which we 
always want for variety, we must be 
assured of quality and value, with due 
consideration for the selling policy and 
advertising of the manufacturer. Also, 
at least 50 retail grocers must approve 
the goods. We accept literally the claim 
of economists that the retailer should 
be the purchasing agent for his com- 
munity. 

It is evident that, in reducing his 
costs of distribution to a minimum, the 
wholesaler cannot assume the expense 
of specialty selling; but he can cooper- 
ate with manufacturers in reducing the 
cost of introducing new merchandise. 
We hear frequent complaints from 
manufacturers re^rding the waste en- 
tailed by wholesialers who deliver only 
the cream of the specialty busine^ and 
discard more than 50 per cent of the 
orders obtained at considerable ex- 
pense. 

Specialty orders are verified 

WHEN specialty salesmen work witli 
us we give them a list of our customers, 
explaining that we caimot deliver goods 
to any others. When the orders are 
brought in, we turn them over to oiu" 
telephone service department for verifi- 
cation. When dealers refuse to approve 
the orders by phone, a contact man calls 
on them. We return all unfilled orders, 
with the reason given by dealers for re- 
fusal, to the manufacturer. 

In this way we deliver 98 per cent of 
all specialty orders placed with us. This 
kind of selling we consider as a valuable 
influence in creating new business. It is 
an investment for the manufacturer 
and, although the orders are an expense 
to us, we consider them worth while 
because of their influence on future 
business, and we handle them as eco- 
nomically as ix>ssibte. 

Concerning the wholesaler's sales- 
men, we believe that they are on their 
way out of the grocery distribution pic- 
ture. We formerly employed a large 
sales force; but now our relations with 
our customers are cultivated by only 



three contact men who never take an 
order. Our experience proves that intel- 
ligent retailers can be convinced that 
it is to their advantage to buy from, 
rather than be sold by, the wholesaler, 
since goods can be bought much more 
cheaply than they can be sold. 

It is in selling that we have elimi- 
nated our largest single expense fac- 
tor. Our contact men now influence at 
less than one-fourth the cost a volume 
that formerly required the services of 
at least 15 salesmen to sell. Yet our 
contact men sell nothing but the com- 
pany's policy. 

Not all are good customs 

SPECULATION and other wasteful 
practices are so deeply imbedded in our 
industry that it is difficult to convince 
the average retailer that it is to his 
advantage to give them up. However, 
we have induced more than 600 retailers 
to cooperate with us fully. These we 
call our Cla^ A accounts, and in ad- 
dition we are selling about 300 retailers 
who are on our probationary list. 

To be a Class A account with us, and 
to enjoy all of the advantages we offer, 
a retailer must discount all his bills, con- 
centrate his purchasing, phone, mail or 
bring his orders in, have an attractive 
store in a good location, and adopt modem 
methods of merchandising and display. 
In other words, to be a Class A customer, 
the retailer must understand his part in 
economic distribution and be willing to 
change his business habits and practices 
to conform to our principles. 

It should not be assumed that we 
have been able to conduct our business 
without several compromises with our 
convictions. Our most important prob- 
lem has been and is the educating of 
retailers to realize the nece^ity of recog- 
nizing the economic factors involved, 
and in several instances we have found 
it practicable to adopt their methods 
during the time it required to con- 
vince them tliat there is a better way. 

For examijle, about eight years ago, 
our company found that it was neces- 
sary to cut prices to the losing-point 
throughout our lines or retire from 
business, due to the organization of a 
cooperative buying society among most 
of our customers. We decided to remain 
in business and meet the prices of the 
cooperative. We knew tliat we could 
hold sufficient volume to maintain our 
organization at a slight loss, and we 
were convinced that we could reorgan- 
ize on a more economical basis witliio 
a reasonable time. 

It was evident that our customers had 
joined the cooperative to obtain certain 
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THE IDEAL 

Holiday 
Remembrance 
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•OD-WL GIFT 
PERSONAL TOUCH" 

PliRSONAL, practical, impressive and durable - ihe 
Executives* 4-in-l Calendar Pad makes an ideal gift 
for tlie man whose good-will you dvsirc to hold or to ctilli- 
vale. This diuly reminder — so different from ordinary 
calendar pads ■ — forms an appreciated addition to the mod- 
ern desk cnspmbie. (Available in variitus colors of the two 
binding!, ^hown: Antique or Elephant Graut.) 

'Die 4-in- 1 is so finely designed and finished tlvat it appears 
to be worth much more than the price it brings (Ji6.50*) in 
the best gift and staliosiery stores. Yet quantity prices are 
low enough to make it an economical good-will reniciii- 
brancc — especially when you consider that its service ex- 
tends over 3 |'>eriod of years, as refills may be had for a 
trivial cost. It is appropriately packed in a handsome ^ift 
box and enclosed in an individual carton ready for mailing. 

Write for descripliye folder and quantity prices. 

B. E. LAWRKNCK & CO.. Inc.. .l.'iS ICaM t»hio Str«rl. Chirano 

DentiiMin Mffp. Co., Ijcf., kinf«wa>. l>ond6n, £n|:tand 

lyittrihutttr* fttr Ur^ml Hriimin 

^tirr.r Heritiant, Ltd., 21 Wiftoo Scgaiirr., Taront«k, (jin. 



Executives' 4-in-l Calendar Pads 



Whfn initMff t» hnwusa i Go., IKC, b/com awiiliBii Natien'i £■(>■»•■ 



GAS 

a dependabie 
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ODAY, with the 
network of iDterconi' 
muni eating gas supply 
lines, failure of the 
supply of gas is a very 
remote possibility. The 
industrial user of gas 
is assured of uniform- 
fjuality fuel twenty-four 
hours a day, three hun- 
dred and sixty -five days 
in the year. Can you 
equal that with any 
other fuel? ^ ^ jk. 

American 4jra<<* A<>M«claflon 
4SO Lexlugton Aveiine, New York 



If itV done uith lleat— 

Y OU CAI¥ BO IT 
BETTER WITH OAlS 

When vrUin'i j^ ' J ■ ■ '-tian ATa^/ow** BuMincn* 



benefits in prices and other factors that 
we had not given them. To do this they 
had to finance their own wholesale 
house, and we thought we could con- 
vince them that they could make more 
money by using all of their capital in 
their own businesses, after we were in a 
position to ofler them all of the advan- 
tages of the cooperative. We decided 
to take our loss until we had found ways 
of doing everything that the cooperative 
was doing. That is what we have ac- 
complished. 

Another instance of compromise was 
in meeting the problem of cash and 
carry buying on the part of retailers. 
Our analysis of this p!an plainly indi- 
cated its unsoundness; but the retailers 
demanded it, and the condition re- 
quired that we either accept a drastic 
reduction of volume for a time or estab- 
lisli cash and carry warehouses. We 
adopted the latter course, and operated 
several warehouses profitably through- 
out the period necessary to prove to all 
our customers that we could conduct 
a delivery service more satisfactorily 
and at lower cost than they could. Then 
we discontinued the cash and carry 
service. 

In our methods of pricing and price 
control we are developing out of still 
another compromise. Undoubtedly it 
would be sounder economics to identify 
the overhead expense and necessary 
profit on every item distributed; but 
under present conditions we do not con- 
sider it practicable to do so. 

Some prices are too low 

ABOUT 15 per cent of our volume is 
made up of items, largely nationally ad- 
vertised goods, on which low market 
prices have been thoroughly established. 
Retailers are convinced that they should 
buy these items at prices which will 
enable them to meet competition, and 
it appears impossible to convince them 
that it is logical and lair for us to sell 
these goods at higher prices than other 
wholesalers ask. 

If we should ignore these facts and 
attempt to identify a profit on these 
items we would create the impression 
that we are high priced. Our volume 
would fall off, the percentage of our 
overhead cost increase, and our selling 
expense would soon be comparatively 
prohibitive. Therefore, while we know 
that it would be advantageous for all 
concerned to make every item bear its 
cost of distribution, we find it more 
practicable to compromise in identifying 
the profit and overhead cost on each 
day's business. 

We consider our practice of price con- 



trol the most important thing we do. 
Every afternoon, an inventory of the 
amounts of all items sold the previous 
day is placed on my desk. This record 
contains the net cost of every item with 
the price it sold for and its volume for 
the day. We care nothing for percent- 
ages, except in considering the entire 
volume of all items. Then, if our net 
profit for the day falls slightly below 
or rises above two per cent, we revise 
the prices of appropriate items to cor- 
rect the variance on future business. 

Work for two per cent 

TO ILLUSTRATE this method, sup- 
pose we find that our net profit on a day's 
business is 1.95 per cent. All items are 
priced, not on a percentage basis, but 
according to what we know from expe- 
rience they will readily bring. So, in this 
case, we would go over the price con- 
trol inventory and the reports of our 
contact men to see if it is possible to 
raise the price of one or more of the 
low-priced items slightly. If it is not, we 
revise the price of one or more of the 
other items. If we should find that the 
day's net is, say, 2.05 per cent, we would 
reduce the price slightly on one or more 
of the high-priced items. 

This simple metliod of price control 
gives our retailers and the public full 
advantage of all the economies we have 
brought about. For several years the 
variation of our net has been slight, 
and its average has been remarkably 
accurate. The system is fair to everyone 
concerned. 

In still another way we have been 
able to reduce costs. We have elimi- 
nated all busine^ secrets, and we know 
of nothing that is so potentially waste- 
ful. The necessity for secrecy, we arc 
convinced, is an indication that the 
thing proposed is uneconomic and 
fraught with the danger of complica- 
tions and useless expense in the future. 
So we liave no secrets of any kind, and 
our books are open at all times to our 
manufacturers and customers. 

Therefore, if we have learned any- 
thing at all it is that our form of dis- 
tribution is a three-cornered partner- 
ship enterprise, depending for its suc- 
cess on the understanding and cooper- 
ation of all three factors in accepting 
and promoting economical methods. Wc 
have also demonstrated, I think, that 
the old-established method of distribu- 
tion — from manufacturer to wholesaler 
to retailer — when it is conducted eco- 
nomically and scientifically, gives the 
intelligent independent retailer an op- 
portunity to meet profitably the compc' 
tition of any other form of distribution. 
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H&D Enqineers could pack 

1 A WOOLWORTH 
I'^BUILDINGSf/a/yy 

SAYING that Hinde & Dauch is the 
world's largest manufaaurer of 
corrugated fibre shipping boxes gives 
but a faint idea of the tremendous 
output of H & D products. But when 
it is known that if the total daily 
produaion of the H & D plants could 
be made into single boxes each big 
enough to contain the Woolworth 
Building, fourteen such boxes could be 
produced each day, the immense vol- 
ume of H & D produas can be realized. 

Size is naturally the outgrowth of 
good service, first to a few customers, 
then to many and finally to thousands. 

Size is one of the reasons why, 
when you put your packaging prob- 
lems up to H&D Package Engineers, 
you will receive the most expert 
assistance that modern packing ex- 
perience can provide. 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
304 Decatur Street Sandusky, Ohio 

ComMdutn At^JrtfS '^K^nt^'i Suvvt Subway 
IJaiuii Ave., Toronto 

iO H & D Poikage Enginttrs hact a 
CBmbiaeJ fxpmena of manytrnturiei they 
an Ttady to btip you without Migation, 
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American roads have been left largely to company management 



Who Should Run the Railroads? 

By C D. R. SHERRINGTON 

SccrctAry^ Rdilwa/ Refcarch Service and Lecturer in Transport, London School of Economici 

DECORATION BY D'ARCY 



THE POST-WAR industrial up- 
heavals in Europe have thrown 
much light on the long-discussed 
problem of company-owned ver- 
sus state-owned and state-oper- 
ated railroads. Cold experience has re- 
vealed naany things concemingthat prob- 
lem, and these may be summed up in a 
manner that perhaps will aid in the 
avoidance of pitfalls in the future. 

The railroad systems of the United 
States and Great Britain are, of course, 
regarded as the foremost in the world, 
a position doubtless due to the pre- 
eminence of those two countries in busi- 
; efficiency and initiative. Generally 
aking, these are the only two great 
lustriai countries wht^ main sys- 
ns of transportation have been left 
wholly to company ownership and man- 
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agement. It is a fact, of course, that the 
railroad systems of both countries nar- 
rowly escaped nationalization at the 
close of the war, a late that was averted 
through the Transportation Act of 1920 
and the British Railways Act of 1921. 
Even 90, the forced policy of amalgama- 
tion of British roads into four large 
groups under the latter act has been 
interpreted by many authorities as a 
half-way stage to state ownership and 
operation should that become necessary 
in the future. 

But such a step is still distant, if 
indeed it should ever come, a conclusion 
borne out by the fact that neither in the 
presidential campaign in the United 
States nor in the more recent general 
election in England was nationalization 
a prominent plank in the platform of 



any party. This was true even though 
the Labor Parly of Great Britain nomi- 
nally stands committed to a jxjlicy in- 
cluding nationalization of the mines antl 
railroads. 

Still, there are forces at work in both 
countries which, to say the least, dis- 
courage private ownership and manage- 
ment. In the United States these forces 
take the form of government improve- 
ments of inland waterways and high- 
ways; in Great Britain of government 
expenditures on highways. Increase of 
traffic over these arteries inevitably 
must result in the total disturbance of 
freight-rate structures if railroad effi- 
ciency is to be maintained. Just where 
the present p<jlicy will lead, it is diflicuU 
to see. If it should result in extension of 
equal government aid to railways, a step 
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A NEW 



%-TON Truck 




Like all Dodge Brothers ^ 
Trucks the new Dodge ^ 
!/4-Ton truck is thor- 
oughly dependable and 
economical to operate. 



675 



CHASSIS 
F. O. B. DETROIT 



See it and admire it. 
Buy it complete with 
body to fit your needs. 
Add it to your assets — 
itwilladd to your profits. 



The complat* Una of Trvckt, Sum* and Motor CoachBi manufactured by Graham Brother* (lubiidlary of Dodge Brothen) now 
lakei the noma of Dodge Brothen. Q Thete Trucki, Bmisi and Motor Coaehet, powered by Dodge Brothen engines and manir- 
fochired oceordlng to Dodge Brothen ^ndordt, ore lotd, ai they alwayt hove been told, by Dodge Brothen Dealen everywhere. 



SoDGE Trucks 



HVk b hui/ynt a PfflKiK Tmrric piratr mrnUnn Xalion't Bvimm to Hie (fro/er 
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oi Thcw Shavels 

IN this pb olograph, there are three gener- 
ariom of the Thew family of Shovels. 

The old gentleman up high on the bank 
is one of the first Thews ever built. 
He was bought because he could dig 
without blistered hands or sore muscles, 
and because he would stay on the job, 
rain or shine. 

A little below is one of the first crawler 
mounted Thews. This one is faster on 
his feet, but he has the same rugged 
strength, the same stay-on-the-job steadi' 
ness of the elder Thew. 

The big machine at the left is the gO' 
getter of the family, the I'*' yd., Thew 
Lorain.75. With the Center Drive boom 
he can dig 30 feet high. He gets up and 
at the job on a 2 -speed Center Drive 
Crawler. And with all this, he is even 
more rugged, even more powerful than 
the sire himself. 

The long years of service built into 
Thew Lorain machines demands at 
least a check-up before you O. K. the 
purchase of a power shovel or crane. 

The Thew Shovel Co. • Lorain, Ohio 

Builders of Powtr Shovels and Cranes for 34 years 





mentioned in the recent British election 
campaign, it is reasonable to assume 
that further measures of government 
control would be exercised. 

In view of all this it may be of value 
lo review briefly the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of national 
ownership and management of rail- 
roads, citing instances drawn from ex- 
periences of Uie last few years to demon- 
strate the main points at issue. 

In any such undertaking, one must 
first separate the question of state own- 
ership from that of state operation. 

Freedom of the railways 

THE outstanding trend in Europe dur- 
ing the post-war period has been strong- 
ly in favor of railway management and 
of operation as free as possible from 
political interference and government 
management. Government ownership is. 
however, a totally separate conception, 
and in few cases has a government 
yielded up ownership of a railway sys- 
tem it already possessed. 

Take ti\e case of Germany, Under 
the Dawes Plan she, in practice, oper- 
ates lier railway system on a reduced 
capital to yield interest on reparation 
bonds, the government holding all the 
ordinary stock. But it should be remem- 
bered that to obtain maximum eiri- 
ciency a company form of management 
was set up which was to function so far 
as could be arranged free of government 
interference. 

Such an intended freedom is not easy 
of attainment, especially in a country 
consisting of what was but recently a 
loosely knit federation of states; more- 
over, the German railway executive oCli- 
cers were largely trained as civil ser- 
vants. However, the German railway 
has been successful in overcoming these 
and many other difficulties which beset 
it, and those familiar with its or^niza- 
tion and operation will bear witness to 
its efficiency. 

Being easily Uie largest railway in the 
world, it is fortunate to have such a 
man as Dr. Julius Dorpmuller to guide 
its destinies. But even here one comes 
across those insidious movements, col- 
lectively termed political interference, 
which seem so insejjarable from govern- 
ment ownership of ]>ublic utilities. It is 
well known that Dr. DorpmuUer's ap- 
pointment was opposed by those who 
preferred a political nominee, and with 
the close relationship between the Ger- 
man Government and the railway con- 
siderable pressure was exerted. Ger- 
many may be justly proud of her rail- 
way system today, but it is most doubt- 
ful if it would liave attained anything 
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Facts About 



LOUISIANA^ 



of interest to the 



UlUISUNA CHAMBER Or COMMCRCS 



1 



Ul«*aurl huirio Lin**, 
D«r Sln- 

AuitrUi #Uh th« «^ jig»lMlttt*« for noe*M In Lovla- 

■»r*fc lifid tlw hill Qoun^r/ ef th« jitf>rth£ nintur^l ifiiiB Had ^Wi 
*lt4ttrle <m«f9 f«;«« canp«tlttr« vlth njgri an in^aiii- 
e«nl and *n£«rpriilnff l^t^or n^plji ■ vpl*ndtd tnnipiQrtA- 
Clui to lac«rl,ar piotnt»— rad ^ liLstm/t «cc«itt1iiULtj> to 

«ori4 n«Tit«ii through uira* da*ti*Mt«Y liit*rcafiflaei*4 Pfirtitt 
vltti ^tMlSh ud LttLn^ eondlftlona er^il to th* bsiti vlitr* 

Crit^^tt dT ii>in*^ or eo'di all td«nlly cAibtfiA4 tc e^v« 
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Service Institution 



Chemical 

FURi^lTURE iUMd 
WoOUWORKlBifG 



THE varied and abundant sources of raw 
materials* both mineral and vegetable, found 
in Louisiana explain to a large extent the 
reason why this state is enjoying a most remark- 
able industrial growth. 

LOUISIANA'S forest resources, with the as- 
surance of perpetuity through conservation and 
reforestation programs, its vast mineral deposits 
in the way of petroleum, natural gas, sulphur, salt, 
volcanic ash; its agricultural products, such as 
sugar, cotton and cottonseed products, rice straw 
and hulls, and bagasse spell economic success for 
the Chemical, and all branches of the Woodwork- 
ing Industry. 

LOUISIANA has an equable tax rate and 
extends to Industry whole. hearted co-operatioti 
and support- 

The three sources of primary power — Petro- 
leum, Natural Gas and Electric current — on the 
whole arc more plentiful than elsewhere, and an 
extensive field for distribution made possible by 
splendid transportation facilides augmented by an 
intelligent, enterprising and satisfied tabor supply, 
place Louisiana in the forefront of the South'a 
onward march to ultimate intensive industrializa- 
tion. 

The Industrial Development Department of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines, the Louisiana State Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the progressive civic orgaa- 
iiations in many cities and lowo^ are prepared ta 
present in detail these and many more reasons why 
the Chemical, Woodworking and many other lines 
of Industry will find future economic success in 
Lotiisiana. 

J. G. CARLISLE, 
Director — Industrial Development, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC LINES, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Ask for Map showing Mineral and Vegetahle 
Resources for Cbemieals. 
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Gator -Hide 

stands up under 
Wear-and-Tearf Moisture 

and Careless Ham)ling 



WRAP THE GOODS in GATOR-HIDE, and 
they'll be protected until they reach the 
customer's home. This tough, strong, firm- 
fibred kroft withstands delivery conditions 
that ordinary paper could not endure — 
moisture, wear-ond-tear, and careless 
handling do not affect the neatness and 
stammo of dependable GATOR-HIDR. 
Write for name of nearest distributor. 



ANOTHER CERTIFIED PRODUCT OF 

International Paper Company 

(SOUTHERN DIVISION] 
MAIN SALES OFFICE: 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

MILLS: 

Bastrop Mill, Bastrop, Louisiona Camden Mill, Camden, Arkansas 

Louisiana Mill, Bastrop, Louisiono Mobile Mill, Mobile, Alabama 

When writing tc IS'TmNiTioNM. P*POi OJWrjiN'T pfea*r mmiioh yatian't RuMinrf* 



like its present efficiency if political 
terference had succeeded in its oppo- 
sition to Dr. Dorx)muller. 

In the United States a political nomi- 
nation for tile presidency of the Penn- 
sylvania, New York Central or Illinois 
Central Railroads would be diflicult to 
conceive, yet in Germany the whole 
railroad system of the country was in- 
volved in just such a situation. 

Granted, however, that a railroad 
system is left, even under conditions of 
state ownership, with a technical man- 
agement thoroughly trained to operate 
efficiently, it is by no means certain 
that pressure from depressed industries 
exerted through government channels 
may not offset some of the advantages 
of good organization and management. 

In Germany, for instance, the steel 
cartel was sufficiently powerful, when 
the railways were wholly state-owned, 
to insist on the use of a large proportion 
of metal ties in place of wooden ones. 
Yet, in Great Britain, even though the 
steel industry is seriously depressed, the 
company-owned railroads recently r^" 
fused to be stampeded into a wholesale 
replacement of wooden ties by steel 
ones. 

Nevertheless, in essence, neither policy 
may be wrong. The question is primarily 
one of viewpoint, and detailed economic 
analysis reveals the true incidence 
such rival jxjlicies. 

Assuming that metal ties are not 
efficient financially as wooden oijfi- 
costs will tend to rise with their \ 
and the net profit of the railroad systoj' 
decreases; this in turn will etTect 8°' 
versely the ability to raise new capiW'" 

Government can pay diSeretice 

WITH a company-owned line this re' 
duced operating surplus, or in technic^ 
terms, the rise in the operating r^'^"' 
figure from, let us say, 75 per cent to 
77 per cent, must either result in 
creased capital expenditure on impro^^ 
ments or in a higher level of 
revenue, obtained by raising rates 
fares so as to oITset the increased ^ 
penditure and bring down once ag3|^ 
the operating ratio from 77 per cent 
75 per cent. Hence in finality the sh^Pj 
per or general public must pay ibe ^ 
for reduced efficiency; in other wor 
a subsidy is granted to the steel induS 
through the medium of railroad fre'^ 
rates. ^ 
In the case of a govemment-o*''^^, 
and government-operated system^ 
incidence is, however, somewhat 
ent, for new capital can be raised 
interest rale similar to that used 



other government purposes; in o 
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words, national credit and status are 
available to the railroad system. A sit- 
uation of this kind would result in the 
added cost of political pressure being 
offset by use of government credit. One 
may assume that a government's credit 
is somewhat higher than that of a com- 
fjany-owned railroad, but during the up- 
heavals of the post-war period in Europ.' 
cases actually occurred where a nation's 
credit was lower than that of its own 
railroad company. 

National ownership and management 
of railroads in Europe was due in a 
large part to military considerations, 
and while few governments have volun- 
tarily parted with their railroad prop- 
erties, many have realized that govern- 
ment operation is too expensive a luxury 
to indulge in during the present difficult 
period. 

Make raitroads a business 

THE FAVORITE form of improvement 
has been to separate the railroad budget 
from that of the nation, a policy advo- 
cated by the late Sir William Acworth 
and adopted in the case of Austria and 
Germany largely upon his recommenda- 
tion. It has since been copied in other 
tx»un tries, notably in Belgium, 

That the present trend is still in the 
same direction may be exemplified by 
the case of Jugoslavia which, in order 
better the operation of its railroad 
'^rstem and improve the revenue, "was 
teixjrted at the beginning of this year 
having decided to commercialize the 
railroad undertaking of the state." 

Germany naturally supplies the most 
imprrasive case of all, but Belgium, 
which converted its Belgian State Rail- 
ways into the Belgian National Rail- 
way Company in 1926, is also worthy 
•^f consideration. 

Comparing 1927 with 1925, tonnage 
Carried by the Belgian road increased 
by 12 per cent, while greater efficiency 
Permitted reductions from 4,627 loco- 
•Tiolives, 9,319 passenger cars, and 123,- 
540 freight cars, taken over from the 
State in 1926, to 4,54,5, 9,240 and 120,- 
164 resiiectively in 1927. This reduction 
•Resented a capital value of 68 million 
[Belgian francs. In addition. 12,000 em- 
lAjyesout of a total of 109.000 were dis- 
rxnised with, or 12 per cent, among 
wliich were 5,000 from workshops alone. 
All-round progress was achieved in 
o^rating results. The gross freight train- 
load in 1927 was e&l tons as against 634 
I tons in 1926, and the operating ratio 
figure was reduced from 84.9 per cent 
to 83.5 per cent. 

The results achieved in Belgium are 
typical of those achieved in Germany. 





— reduced 
with pressed steel 

Bv using pressed steel instead of otlier materials 
a niaiuifactiiTer ironing machines "rodticetl 
production costs" and turned out "a superior type 
of machine." An oil burner manufacturer rtxluced 
production costs 30 per cent. Manufacturers of 
wasliing machines, gasoline pumps, stovc»8 and 
many other pnxlucts have made equally startling 
cost reductions. 

A new book, "Adventures in Redesign," contains 
eighteen actual examples showing how YPS engi- 
neers have helped cul costs for manufaclurers in as 
many industries — how these experienced engineers 
have redesigned tlic i)resent protlucts or assisted 
in the development of new products. 

You can easily take advantage of 
this Cost Culling service — without 
the expenditure of a single dollar — 
without the slightest obligation. Send 
for this "FACT" book today. Use 
the coui>on. 
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Th« Yoiinjfslowii Pressed .Siwt Co. 
516 llntvcraity Rcwui, Warren, Ohio 

Plca-se send niP a copy of your now hev bonk. "M\ ciiliiri'siii llwlrsi^n." 

Niime , 

Adilrcsa City and StaU- 

ItViim untMU to TUM Yov>w«n»f k 
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ow theyre building an 
electric truck 
small enougk 
for us to use 



"T^ACTORY office, please"" . . . 
r "Hello — Bill? This is Jim. I 
just came back from Cleveland ihis 
morning. Yesterday I etoppcd at the 
Elwell-Parker plant and let me tell 
you, they're now building an electric 
truck small enough for us lo use 
and one that will replace most of 
our band trucks at a considerable 
saving. Come over some time lodaj' 
' — I want to give you the details. ' 

Many industrial executives have 
asked E-P Engineers for an electric 
lift truck that would embody the 
extreme flexibility and labor saving 
nerformance of larger size ElwelU 
Parker models. 

Now, after two years of prepara- 
tion, we are pleased to announce a 
truck ... so small that it will pass 
through an opening slightly w^dcr 
than your ofBcc chair ... so Jlexible 
that it will easily turn comers in 
53-inch aisles .... so poicerful that 
it will carry a 3000 pound load 
three times as fast as a man can walk 
. . .so ecanomk-al that its operating 
coat is less than the wages of a single 
band trucker. 

Being smaller, the new 
truck issimplerin design. 
Yet simplicity has been 
achieved without sacri- 
ficing quality or opcr- 




7^ rmfilt tit* wff t/iw 
trie Tfuik u rvntlily 



ating features. The new truck 
contains many of the standardized 
parts used onlarger Elwell-Parkers. 
This assures strength of truck and 
economy of manufacture. All the 
Elwell-Parker well-known auto- 
matic safety features have been 
retained. 

In many plants, due to the quan- 
tity of small sized skids already 
employed and becanse heavy duly 
type electrics were obtainable only 
in larn;er sizes, a switch-over from 
small load — slow baiuUing to large 
load — high speed handling has not 
beenpossible until now. This new 
E-P Truck provides a much needed 
intermediate stage in a gradual 
change-over process. It can Le fitted 
overnight into a hand truck — ^skid 
system. It will handle the same 
skids over the same runways as a 
hand lift tnick at three times the 
speed and at less than one-half of the 
tost. Besides, it negotiates ramjis. 

Engineers who have seen the new 
truck pronounce it the greatest 
advance in the universal application 
of electric trucking to small plants 
that has been made within the last 
10 years. It is in short, the truck 
that hundreds of production men 
have long awaited. 

You may have full information by 
Hxiting The Elwell-Parker Electric 
Company, 4251 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, or by calling your nearest 
E-P Representative. 



ELWELL-PARKER 
TRUCTORS 



pioneer Builrlrrs of Electric I nd iitttri al Trucks, Tmclcirs an<l Crnncs 



Austria and other countries. They de- 
monstrated the advantages of separa- 
tion of management from national own- 
ership. 

It must not, however, be thought 
that the division of the railroad budget 
from that of tlie nation has been a 
European policy alone. Newly deveb 
oped countries, such as New Zealand and 
some of the Australian states, have 
benefited equally from this wise im- 
provement. To open up new tracts of 
country it became incumbent upon 
those governments to build and operate 
the railroad systems even if it meant 
operation at a temporary loss finan- 
cially. 

In practice it has been found that 
the commercialization of the railroads 
has resulted in reducing such deficits, 
and in certain favorable cases has caused 
their elimination. 

France rents her lines 

FRANCE, though owning the physical 
assets and land on which the railways 
are built, has for many years leased 
them out to large operating companies 
such as the Nord, Paris-Orleans, and 
the Paris-Lyon-Mediterranee, Through 
socialist influence the government re- 
tained the Alsace-Lorraine system re- 
turned to it after the Peace Treaty, and 
by force of circumstances it was com-^ 
pelled to acquire the old Quest Railway 
a few years before the outbreak of wl*' 
which it joined to its own lines alred-SS 
existing southwest of Paris. * 

For many years the Etat or Sta*^ 
Railway of France has been unprofit' 
able and has been subsidized through 
tlie common fund into which the com- 
pany-operated lines have paid their sur- 
plus profits when such were available- 

In France there exists a curious iP' 
stance of the difficulties resulting from 
government railway ownership. Shot^' 
ly after the war a strike of railroad m^" 
took place and the company-owned li"^* 
refused to reinstate some of the striker^' 
political pressure, however, proved so 
great that the State Railway had to i^^^ 
all its men back as a result of a govern- 
ment order. 

Propf>neiit3 of nationalization in 
United States frequently draw attef 
tion to the efficiency of the Canadi^ 
National System; sucii an evampl^ 
well justified and anyone intimate 
the service rendered by that great 
ganization cannot help but be impress^ 
by its all-round efficiency. 

The Canadian National, like so m^' 
other government-owned railways, ^' 
rived at its present status throU^ 
chance; it became a,natiottaI orfiani^* 
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Cadence I20- 
Street 

Temperature 53° 




Indus^lry sets a sTleady pace in 

SAN FRANCISCO^ 




Bmib facta and Rg- 
fres are eonlained 
'n this new book. 
Send no^v for your 
Copy. 




( ■ I 



Alert, San Francisco speeds 
production. Here winter is June- 
like, with no freezing tempera- 
tures to create winter prob- 
lems. No snow loads. No frozen 
pipes. The average mean tem- 
perature varies but 6^, winter 
and summer. 

Efficiency responds to this 
outdoor climate, invigorating 
the year around. Enthusiasm 
brought by play, the sheer joy 
ofliving in delightful surround- 
ings, makes people more pro- 
ductive. The dollar has a higher 
commodity purchasing power 
in San Francisco than in any 
Other city. 

Here industry looks forward 
to new heights. Favored by 
nature, by tradition, — proud of 
its past — it is ready and sure 
of the future. That 11,000,000 
people west of the Rockies can 



be served more quickly and 
cheaply from San Francisco; 
that within a ISO-mile radius 
live half the people of Califor- 
nia; that the San Francisco Bay 
area exceeds any other Pacific 
Coast area in volume of manu- 
facturing;— these are facts found 
in any engineer's report. 

The awakening of markets 
around the Pacific holds the 
challenge of the future. In the 
lands bordering the Pacific live 
900,000,000 people who are 
rapidly awakening to modern 
wants and demanding modem 
products. San Francisco is the 
natural gateway to these grow- 
ing markets. 

Here is the most advanta- 
geous distributing point on the 
Pacific. Here is headquarters for 
Western commerce, finance 
and industry. 



CAI.tFORNL/^N3 INC. 
T>i:|it. 1 .1 1 1 .TOlMarkct Slrert ,ian Franelnea 
Yau may vend the free book 
"Why Maoufactuicti ChooK San FraBeiaea", 



IL 



' P O R.N I ^ 



Natmt^ 



AMnaa. 



n hrn writing to CuJIfm»UXt», iMC, yjcMM, 
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-JOHS HA\CnCK SERIES- 



When Earnings 
End 

Let Income Begin 

IT takes a very small percent- 
age of present earnings to 
provide for a future income. 

The Annuity is a safe and 
simple way to pension yourself 
on retirement. It guarantees a 
greater return with safety than 
any other form of investment — 
and guarantees it as long, as you 
live. 

Send for your free copy of 
"life Incomes Through An- 
nuities." 



INQUIRY BUREAU 




197 Clsraidon St. 
P]ea«e scud bwkkt. 



Nunc. . . 
Addm. 



! — OKER SlXTY-FIl'E YEARS IN BUSINESS — 



With 



EADp^G <liBtributon of 
dairy product! Bnd 
OakitcmutcrinHjincj mclh- 
cxJa rconomicaJ, »*Titj 
mlutely reliable for every 
clcanineoecd'WbctlieryoLU- ^ 
probJcrTi ik uifcgufirding o 
product't purity, mnmtc- 

or r^mcfval of trcasc, oil, 
chip* and dirt trom pvrts 
in proem of manufacture, 
' Oalcitcdeantnic wiU be 9% 
r efUciciiE in your particular 
wOrkBtitiiindairypnxlu' 1 
] plantm, *nd in other indu-s- 
F trial ^rmipa where Qskjtc 
fiucenalfl and methodi tuc 

part h:- 

OAKTTE PRODDCTS, INC , 
14A Ttemra St. K»rYa>k.N.V I 

ipttaaliUTt art i»naSni im leatS- 



tion through force of circumstances 
rather than through design, and its 
case is unique in tlaat it is guided by a 
magnetic personality. Those who were 
acquainted with Sir Henry Thornton 
were aware on its formation of the 
latent possibilities of the Canadian 
National as a system; it required an 
organism or a living spirit to bring it 
out as one of growing Canada's greatest 
assets. It is wrong to claim that its suc- 
cess has been due to any system of own- 
ership. The true claim might be that a 
government was wise enough to make 
an excellent choice of a directing head, 
in fact a tietter choice than many boards 
of directors have made. 

To any student of Canadian railroad 
history the question mmt arise as to 
what heights the Canadian National 
might have risen if its management had 
been as free from political invective as 
the management of its neighbor roads 
south of the border; yet one sometimes 
doubts if the American railroads them- 
^Ives are as free in tiiis respect as they 
appear to be at first glance. 

President Hoover in his inaugural 
address stated that "the election has 
again confinned the determination of 
the American people that regulation of 
private enterprise and not government 
ownership or operation is the course 



rightly to be pursued in our relation to 
business." It is indeed difficult to rec- 
oncile such a statement of national 
policy with the continuation of a stale- 
owned and state-ojjerated barge line 
and a state-owned and state-operated 
ocean marine. 

Subsidies rampant in Europe 

CONTINENTAL Europe in the nine- 
teenth century constructed and often 
subsidized its railroads, even today the 
governments often subsidize railway 
rates, as for instance, in Poland; during 
the twentieth century Continental Eu- 
rope has subsidized its road construc- 
tion and its air services, as has Great 
Britain also. 

If one method of transport is subsi- 
dized, then its competitors may have 
to be subsidized also, either with in- 
creased government control or possibli' 
government ownership. Nevertheless, 
before such a policy is embarked upon 
some attention sliould be paid to tlie 
lesson already learned in Europe and 
elsewhere— that the greater the free- 
dom from political interference, propor- 
tionately stronger will be the urge to 
attain efficiency, which, on a railroad, 
is measured by courtesy, service and a 
low level of charges. 



Pilots Form an Association 

By MILES CATLIN SMITH 



S 



IX YEARS ago, a gi'oup of air- 
craft pilots who happened to be 
in Los Angeles, California, at 
the time, were discussing the 
latest aircraft "crack-up." Pilot 
Robby Robinson, flying a plane carry- 
ing two passengers, had pulled the wings 
off an OX-5 Standard airplane while 
l(xjping to give his passengers a thrill. 

Every one of the assembled pilots was 
a veteran flier who had passed through 
that period in his flying career when 
stunting, either with or without passen- 
gers, was considered quite the sports- 
manlike thing to do. Furlliermore, every 
one of them realized that if aviation 
was to endure and take its rightful 
place in this nation's transportation sys- 
tem, something must be done to elimi- 
nate an opportunity for such accidents. 

I>esirable legislation was discussed, 
but they realized that legislation could 
only warn and punish for misbehavior. 
To make flying actually safe, each pilot 



who flies must so conduct his ow 
behavior that his own safety and the 
safety of others can never he imperiled. 

Finally, it was decided that an organi- 
zation should be formed to function as 
a controlling organization for the pilots. 

Prime mover in this activity was 
Gilbert B. Budwig, now chief inspector 
for the Aeronautics Branch of the !>' 
partment of Commerce at Washington. 
Largely through his efforts, the Profes- 
sional Pilots Association came into beini;- 
Budwig was its first president. 

To become a memtxT of this Assf>cia- 
tion, a pilot must, among other things^ 
have been flying at least four years and 
must be, in the opinion of the Associa- 
tion's membership, temperamentally fit 
for the occupation in which he is 
gaging. To continue as a member, ^ 
pilot cannot fly an airplane acrobatically 
with passengers for hire and must li^'^ 
up to a code of ethics which llie Assticia' 
tion has formulated by the vote of 
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"TEMPO TENDON DEVAQ HOOTED" 



AND GRAPEFRUIT REACHES YOUR TABLE 



FRESM FROM DISTANT SUNNY LANDS 



CRYPTIC words— a Postal telegram in 
code meaningless to all except the grape- 
fruit shipper and the buyer. And yet, in the 
use of those four code words, lie the reasons 
why grapefruit is so good and so broadly- 
distributed in regions foreign to its growth- 
Postal Telegraph is the vital nerve which 
completes the deal between the grower with 
fruit to sell and the store with customers to 
supply. Such messages bring fresh fruit in 
prime condition. 

Quotations, sales orders, shipping direc- 
tions — speeded over the enlarged Postal Tele- 
graph — make the solution of high inventories, 
of slow turnovers whatever the kind of goods. 

All business is turning to this service. And 
for these reasons : Speed, Accuracy, Reliabil- 
ity. A written record of the delivered mes- 
sage. Privacy for sender. Instant attention 
of recipient. World-wide wire connections. 

Postal Telegraph, through affiliations in the 
International System, goes round the world: 
to Europe, Asia, the Orient over Commercial 
Cables; to the West Indies, Central and 
South America over All America Cables; even 
to ships at sea through Mackay Radio. 




PRUITS AND VEGETABLES picked uadet the trojiic auit mutt ttait at 
oticc to huym. Ncaotiationmre conducted by Postal Telcstaph— swift, mtca- 
rai«, idioble. Tha tame ipccd-Rurketnic i* i]>re»diii8 through aU bunncta. 



Tostat Telegraph ^ 




Ccmmerciat 
Cables 




(Jll Qmerica 
Cables 



Vlackay Radio 



WRMSH CRAPEFRUlT*-bDw good it PotUd t«|«- 
grmioi have brDUBfat it ibui fmh to yma tible— tdc^vnu 
ff oca tocttl mere bAn t to wboteuler , from wholcMlcr to 
gnwer. Butinru rvrrywhtrr U UAmg the Poatml Tele- 
graph lo Imure *p«d mad «cctxfmcy in all uucAclions, 
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These men are as busy as you 
That's why they are conserving their time 
in preserving their health 
by quick ultra-violet treatments at the 
University Club of Boston 

THE BURDICK SOLARIUM 

... Is ideol for men who hove litfle time for recre<3tion, 
but who are beginning to feel the strain of high pressure 
business, and desire a quick, pleasant means to keep Ht, 
energetic, refreshed, fortified against colds ond common 
ills, tanned up and toned up as though lust facck from 
days of golf in the op«n sunlight. 

Do you realize that thousonds of executives ore slipping 
oway for a fevi^ minutes to their clubs, severol times a 
week, to take advantage of the Burdick Solarium room 3 

Over *n'o tfiousanJ of these "health -ray" baths are a 
regular monthly occurrence at the Penn Athletic Clob of 
Philadelphia. Members of the Harvard Club at Boston, in- 
cluding ao physicians, took 1395 Burdick Ultra-violet So- 
larium treatments the firtt month the lamps were Installed. 

If your favorite club has not yet installed Burdick equip- 
ment, with its splendid, exclusive features, please use the 
coupon to obtain facts of interest to you and to the club. 

THE BURDICK CORPORATION, Milton, Wis. 

Lorgeaf Exclg^ive Manufocrurers of Light Therapy Equfpni«nt 
Jn Iho WofJd. 



THE BURDICK SOL/^RIUI^I 



— Operated Under Medical Siipervisioru^ 




THE eUSOICK CORPORATION, Dept. B40, Milton, Wf*. 
Kindly send printed maner perloinlng 
10 the Burdick Ulira -violet Solarium. 



Nome..., 
Addreis.. 



My Club l».„ 



entire membership. As set forth in the 
Association's by-laws, the purposes of 
the organization are: 

(a) To encouiBge the use of air planes sni 
aircraft, commercially and for pleasure. 

(b) By means of tests and examinationSi 
and the use of our emblems and advertising, 
to protect the public from unqualified pilots, 
defective aircraft and unsafe landing fields- 

(c) To encourage and aid in establishing 
and maintaining landing fields. 

(d) To discourage, and, insofar as possible, 
to prevent what is commonly known as 
"stunt flying" with passengers. 

(e) To discourage the flying of airplanes 
at unnecessarily low altitudes. 

(0 To attempt generally to make flyin* 
and aircraft safe for and popular with 
genera! public, and aviation profitable 
those engaged therein. 

(g) To encourage constructive aeronau- 
tical publicity and legislation and to dis- 
courage destructive aeronautical publicity 
and legislation. 

(h) To do each and everything necessary 
in carrying out the above purpose. 

The code of ethics has been built uP 
over tiie six years of Uie Association s 
existence. This code is both strict and 
specific and, as an illustration of 
operation, a well-known stunL flyer W^s 
recently expelled from membership be" 
cause he took to a parachute and aban- 
doned his plane, while stunting it for ' 
motion picture, without giving the me- 
chanic, riding with him, proper warniiiil 
or assistance. The mechanic was can/ 
to his death. 

During the six years of the AsfV 
lion's existence, there have been a 
necessary expulsions and many £f'^ 
resulting in warnings or investigat:*'" 
and improvements of conditions afi^ 
ing the pilots. 

No publicity seeker 

TO DATE, this Association has l^^f 



for 
Its 



tioned quietly and with no de«ir^ 
publicity or national recognition, 
members reason that malting flyif S 
is squarely up to themselves. _ . 

Every member of the Prof<^'*'^s 
Pilots Association realizes that, by 
exemplary wnduct, aviation w'^' ^ ^ 
gress that much more, yet they are i" 



fely- 



or less at the mercy of those no 
bers who fly unsanely and unsa' 

So the organization's next «na^^g 
is to impress the public both by 
conduct and achievements of its p[ 
bers and by whatever warnings ^ of 
struction it may give, that the 
air acrobatics is past, if it ever ^^'^jj ^ 
and the safety of all who fly. as jj 
the growth of the aviation '^^'^^^^^^ 
not dependent on any 'awni^'^^'^^-pg. 
but on each and every pilot who 
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^Ae WeiierD EUctric Music 
^^pnjurtr, tutf rtady ta prif 
t tnterta'mmtHt from phom- 
graph tKords, 



Public Address System on staff 



Music hath charms— and healing powers. Lucky is the 
hospital patient whose convalescence is cheered and hastened 
by entertainment through the Western Electric Public Address 
System. 

It amplifies and distributes sound to all pans of the hos- 
pital by mesins of loud speakers in private rooms and tele- 
phone headsets in wards. And patients can listen to radio 
broadcast, or entertainment put into a microphone in the 
building, or phonograph records played on the Western 
Electric Music Reproducer. 

Here then is a soothing bedside visitor always on hand at 
the right moment. 

The Western Elcaric System has many advantages which 
appeal to progressive hospital managements. Architeas and 
engineers value it because it is electrically reliable, made by 
the makers of your telephone. 

To hospitals, hotels, schools, amusement parks and com- 
munities, it offers new opportunities for service to their public. 



A'oK- all (an hmr m tlx houh' largt 
mtting noiD! 




Dummg to tfji AUtiK Rtproducrr at 
Ttftsturant or nuntry tlub. 




Tbt school prtnctptjf can, fy Ian J 
sfN,!iiT, at/i/rts) all room at omt. 



Western Electric 

PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 



'tSTRraUTED BY Graybar Electric Company f t t r OFFICES IN 72 PRINCIPAL CITIES 



r 
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Unite 

COMBINE 

COMBUNING the 
vice relialiilily — auti standard »f qualitj' 
Yale and Sluebiug places at the disposal 
every Amcricaa business an advantage that 
heretofore unattainable, 

A united group of thoroughly trained materia? 
handling engineers now stand rea<ly to asKisI yt'^ 
in forming a co-ordinated plan of handling yom 
products from their raw material stage to that *>' 
finished unil». 

The basic plan is the use of the inexpens)** 
skid platform. Your goods — whatever they "'"J 
I>e— can be handled, lifted, stacked and haul*^' 
more quickly and more economically by t'*"*^ 
method than by any other- The skid platforO*^ 
becomes the inventory unit, and the metho<l 
lifting and conveying these depends upon io^'' 
vidual preference of local conditions. 

WRITE TODAY! DipL K-10 
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Lines 

SERVICE 

THE \ale Stuebiug line offerii the most up to 
dale unit reiiuired for buntlHtig the skicl 
platTorms. A high or low lift truck — cither hand 
°f electrically operated, three or four wheel 
^factorn, lift truck trailers, chain hoists aud cranett, 
then too — a most tsturdity built skid platform 
— the Steel Bound type — the type tliat in bound 
'w last. 

Come to Yale Stuehing for a recommendation 
your materials handling problem. It matters 
Dot what your product may lie or the size of yonr 
l>usiucsjs. You have at your service a unified 
^jNtem that is being ubihI daily by Ford — General 
Electric— National Biscuit — Goodyear — Frigidairc 
"nd thouetands of others* 
1^ WRITE TODAYt Dept. K-IO 

^■THE YALE AND TOWNE MANt?FACTURlNG CO. 

F 



STAMFORD, COKS. 



Sluebing Cowan Uivt&ioii, Ciucinuati, Ohio 
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TOPICS FROM THE BUSINESS PRESS 



By PAUL H. HAYWARD 



HOPE is a commodity that 
comes high on the New York 
Stock Exchange, if we may 
trust the figures of Theodore 
H. Price, who wTites in Com- 
merce and Finance: 

It (the high rate for call money) seems to 
have lost its terror for speculators despite 
the fact that the credit now borrowed by 
the members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change alone amounts to more than S7,0O0,- 
000.000 and must cost those who are carry- 
ing stocks an average of fully eight per cent 
per annum or $560,000,000 a year. To this 
must be added the expense of maintaining 
and operating the machinery of American 
speculation, which is estimated at a mini- 
mum of ^,000.000 a day or 5600,000.000 
for a year of 300 working days. This is a 
total of at least $1,100,000,000 a year that 
is being paid by speculators for the luxury 
of hope and it may be that some of those 
who are now enjoying this luxury will con- 
cEude that it is costing too much. 




• Our Innocents Abroad 

• 

A NEW and refreshing glimpse of the 
American tourist abroad is afforded us 
through the eyes of the manager of an 
historic London restaurant, who is in- 
terviewed by the London correspondent 
of The Manchester Guardian Weekly: 

The feature that had impr«sed him {the 
restaurant manager) most about his .toeri- 
can customers was their signs of great pros- 
perity. Did they order expensive wines, or 
give enormous tips, or what? No, it wasn't 
that; it was the number of Americans who 
had their children with them. He had never 
seen nearly so many American families on 
tour before, and that seemed to him a strik- 
ing sign of prosperity, for to take a son and 
daughter abroad, aa a good number of cou- 
ples DOW were doing, must mean almost 
doubling their expenses. 

♦ The Lurking Law 

CONDITIONS that have prevaiJed in 
the coal industry for the past several 
years at least make understandable the 



note of bitterness that creeps into this 
editorial from Coal Age: 

Restriction in production is urged upon 
the farmers of the country by Washington. 
. . . No one thinks of challenging the timeli- 
ness of the soundness of tlie advice thus 
officially given. But. if coal operators or oil 
producers were to meet and formaUy agree 
to limit output to normal requirements, the 
shadow of tlie Sherman law would darken 
their windows. 




♦ The Stogie's Origin 

THE stogie, plebeian though it be as com- 
pared with other members of the cigar 
family, may well swell a little within its 
wrapper at this historical puff in Na- 
tion's Tt(^c: 

The completed road (the Old National 
Pike) as far as Wheeling, W. Va.. was thrown 
open to travel in 1818. . . . The freight over 
the rcmd in the early days was carried in 
Conestoga wagons. 

The drivers wanted a cheaper smoke, and 
in order to satisfy the demand, George 
Black, an enterprising tobacconist of Wash- 
ington, Pa., is said to iiave produced an 
elongated cigar which the drivers carried in 
the tops of their boots and which came to 
be known as a conestoga or stoga. Tlie same 
kind of cigar is now known as a "Pittsburgh 
Stogie." 

* A Word to Carolinians 

"COMMUNISTS Score on 'Error' by 
Opponents," the Textile World avers in 
a headline that introduces an editorial 
deploring the mobbing of labor leaders 
in the southern textile strike zone. 

"The southern textile industry is on 
parade," the editor declares, and con- 
tinues in this vein : 

disturbances in that section in recent months 
have focused national attention upon con- 
ditions in the milts. . . .There is no doubt 
that a very considerable number of people 
in the country believe that southern textile 
manufacturers are a group of industrial 
despots who are grinding half-starved work- 
ers under their heels. ... It is not necessary, 



to dwell ... on the injustice this type of 
thinking does to the average southern mill 
manager. 

The background of that remarkable in- 
du.stry has been traced, the exceptions to 
the mie admitted, and tlte weakness in the 
present situation pt,iinted out as a guide for 
corrective action in the future. 

However, it is necessary to sound a warn- 
ing of the reaction on public thought which 
certain events in the South are exercising. 

A review of the instances of violence 
that have occurred in the course of the 
strikes follows. Then 

if North Carolina is really "through" with 
the communistic doctrines which have been 
preached in its mill towns during recent 
months, as impartial observations in that 
sections would seem to indicate, "kidnap- 
ping" and beating men identified with the 
communist group will prove to be an effec- 
tive weapon by which any attempt to rid 
the State of such a group will be defeated. 
... It is up to ever>' right-thinking citizen 
of North Carolina, whether he be a te.>;tile 
manufacturer, a mill worker, or a dt' 
unidentified with the textile industry'. . 
lend his best efforts to the absolute previjaJ* 
tion of any such occurrence in the futui* 
In the long run the country at large wou0 
have shown its approval of the resistance to 
communistic theories manifested in North 
Carolina. 

It will never approve resistance whic'* 
takes the form of mob violence. 




* Welcome to Our Home! 

LASTmonthNATiON'sBusiNESSprinte^ 
an article that touched on the new treH" 
in bank architecture, accompanying 
with a photograph of the Bankers Trus' 
Company's home in Hartford, Conn-* 
a structure which has the exterior ^P" 
pearance of a fine old New Englai^" 
residence. , 
Now we learn, from the Nalio"^ 
Grocers Bulletin that the trend is 
evident in other sections and oilier fields- 
We read : 

The Bungalow Stores Company is ^ 
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The Merger of Functions 
that Simplifies Buying 

CONSIDER the buyer — your custoraer. Bankers, insurance men and 
other allied groups have done it. They have concentrated Ifaeir 
establishments within a radius that lets the customer focus his ener- 
f^es centrally, to do his business easily, quickly, at less cosL 
Witness, Wall Street, La Salle Street 

The principle is established. Economies in business, afTect- 
ing the profits of all suppliers and the thrif Inhabits of 
consumers, have forced the issue 

Manufacturers, distributors and importers of gen- 
eral merchandise are capitaliising the advantages 
of the established principle. They want to be 
where the crowds come to buy. That's why 
they'll be in the Merchandise Mart . 
at the center of things where buyers 
from everywhere will naturally con- 
centrate their buying. 

At the nation's crossroads, 
within a night by rail and 
four hours by air of 65% of 
the couotry's retail out^ 




M 



M 



lets, the Colossus of 
^ Marketplaces is being 

^41^**^ ji made ready to accommo- 
date entire industries on single 
200,000 square-foot floors. To 
such a center will come merchants 
to select merchandise assembled from 
the four corners of the earth. Buying will 
be done with ease. And oftener. This great 
merger of functions invites you to partici- 
pate in the larger profits that will accrue to 
all. On your floor there still are d^iraUe sales, 
display and flexible storage spac^. But hurryt 
Occupancy early in 1930. Request blue prints and 
other information. Address, 



I' 



THE 

MERCHANDISE ^ 
MART ■ 

215 West Wa<*ker ilrivc, Chicago 



riline to Thi ', 
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hook in your own business ledgers for 
evidence of X — the personification of 
those powerful external forces that 
dominate all business today! 

They've been making newspaper headlines for 
months: "Postum and Maxwell House Merge" 
. . • "Colgate Merges with Palmolive-Peet." At 
luncheon ... in broker's offices — wherever 
business men meet — mergers are the chief 
topic of conversation. 

For mergers are daily creating perplexing 
new problems of competition, marketing and 
advertising. More than likely you have already 
been affected by tlie merger movement. Prob- 
ably you are doing business — or competing 
every day with merged concerns! 

And mergers are only one of the multitude 
of powerful X forces that dominate modern 
business! Shifting finance . . . fickle fashion . . . 
legislation . . . new inventions • . . revolution- 
ized distribution — such are the X forces that 
control your business — and your own career. 
You are inseparably merged with X — for better 
or worse! You can accept X as your partner 
and ride to prosperity. Ignore him and he may 
grind you down! 

Every issue of Nation's Business contains 
useful information upon these powerful X 
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too, is merged 

X 



forces in modern business. Here — in this very 
copy you hold in your hand — authoritative 
writers discuss many important developments 
that bear upon your business and personal 
success! 

Turning the Spotlight on X 

James H. Collins, for instance, analyzes "Your 
Job — after the Merger" — surely a subject 
close to you! And you will find much to think 
about in "A City Under a Single Roof," 
Raymond M. Hood's picture of the architec- 
ture of the future, Mark L. Requa points out 
"The World's Worst Waste" . . . and Fred- 
erick A. Van Fleet gives you in "A Disaster in 
Management," an analysis of the unfortunate 
Ventures of the Brotherhood of Loco motive En- 
gineers into financial and real estate fields. 
"And in Clearing the Ether's Traffic Jams," 
Louis G. Caldwell discusses two important X 
forces — the radio and legislation. You can't 
afford to miss a single one of these articles! 

As you read, remember that more than 300,- 
000 of America's leading executives — in all 
fields of industry — depend upon Nation's 
Business to keep informed upon these same 
X forces. And — as so many advertisers have 
learned — their alert, intelligent reader-interest 
is reflected in its advertising pages. Is your ad- 
vertising reaching this important influential 
market? 




I 
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Save 
Your Eyes 



and concentrate all your attention an the job. 
Xeo-Leiun eliminatfs confusing reflections of 
objects or light. Fjnislied in dark green — 
nature's eye-comfort color. Neo-Leura stim- 
ulates working speed, insures accuracy, adds 
efficiencj'. It also preserves new desk tops 
and renews old ones. It makes ofBces better 
looking, and is a profitable, permanent in- 
vestrttent. Neo-Leurn is its own best salcs- 
nian, and will demonstrate lO- specific 
advantages over glass, besides costing otic- 
third to one-half less. Use it ten days with- 
out obhgation. Use the cotipon now. 



WACCMAKCR COMPANY 
SU 5«uth Mirkrt St., 
Onnd ^pi^f Mlohlgan 

V\rtl^ ilutt f M ii. f-ntnd RauUl. tttrfuU<rwUifl tUV S'eU'Lcuni top 
or laOK, which wt»ir«eta u"<fort«nil*yfc frtnniktil nrrewKtlnii 
wttbih Utto tine. Sim vl dnjc u» itr- -in. 

A4il» , 




increa.se 

WVentilator! 



VOU think more 
rapidly and clear- 
ly when air in the 
office is always fresh. 
V-W Ventilators 
permit fresh air with- 
out drafts, dirt, rain 
or snow due to pat- 
ented louvers. 

Speed up offce effdencyl 
Write for "The O^ing 
10 Better Health," 

THE V-W VENTILATOR CO. 

2890 A. I. U. BuUaiac — CoiiimbuD, Ohio 



Reprints 



of >Qy ftrticlc in Nkcian's Bnuaes} 
wtli be supplied on reqy«c ai cast. 

NATIO.\ S BUSINESS 



name which the Kopke fatnily . . . has given 
to its business out in Boise, Idaho. The name 
of the company is'a fitting descriptbn of the 
store bujlding, as it is located in a zone in 
whicb tile ordinary store building is not 
permitted. The exterior is of necessity a 
bungalow — which of course is fitted with all 
m<x3em, standard sfore fixtures. 

♦ A Place to Park 

ONE solution to the ever-present park- 
ing problem, notes the Michigan Mati- 
ufaclurer and Financial Record, is the 
paved parking area. In Chicago 

the Lincoln Park Board is making an effort to 
unscramble its traffic situation by construct- 
ing two concrete parking spaces . . . 320 feet 
lung by 130 feet wide, accommodating 300 
cars. At Coney Island there is a concrete 
pjirking space 1.350 feet Jong by 705 feet 
wide, large enough to accommodate more 
than 5,000 cars. 

A fair-sized city in Illinois reaUzed that 
it was not getting its share of rural business. 
I-armm were going elsewhere to do tiieir 
buying. City ofticials and business men con- 
ferred. Shortly a group of old buildings was 
torn down and a spacious parking place was 
provided. Not content with this, tlie city 
built a new bridge acros a stream which 
had always been a traffic barrier. Today 
probably no city of its size is getting more 
rural trade than this progressive Illinois, 
conununity. 




• Tastes and Towns 

"STYLE laughs at Distance," we read 
in the American Fur Designer, but the 
article thus headed contains a message 
for others than fur designers. The maga- 
zine quotes Frank Herskovitz, New 
York fur garment maker: 

There are no boundaries to transmission of 
style. There is no delay. The radio and the 
automobile, the movie and the magazine. 

relay fashion news. No time is lost. The 

farmer's wife in Keokuk and the merchant's 
datighter on Park Avenue read the same 
pages of tlie fashion magazine and tune in 
'Ori ths same radio talk. There are small 
towns but only in size. There are no small 
towns in taste. 

♦ Practice and Theory 

WHAT we need is more practical and 
less theoretical instruction in our public 
schools, declares the Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter in commenting on shortage of 
acJequaCely trained industrial chemists.. 
Educators meet complaints of this na- 
ture, .the editorial continues 

with the chari^e that they "-annot maintain 



teaching staffs of Uie ability required to 
turn out better graduates in industry, first, 
because trained, capable instructors are nut 
numerous, and, second, because industry 
can and does overbid education for the 
services of the best equipped. 

But behind all tliis is the probability that 
chemistry is not projierly taught in the 
earlier schools: the subject is approached 
from the wrong angle. It woiild be better 
to teach the application of chemistry to 
schoolchildren rather than to endeavor t<i 
cram them with formulas and laws which 
will be of no use whatever to, perhaps, nine 
out of ten of them in later life. 

The smattering of technical terms with 
which the average student emerges from 
public school courses in chemistry carmot 
be compared for real usefulness with the 
knowledge that might be imparted to him 
with reference to the industrial value and 
its economic influence. Why teach the for- 
mulas of butyl compounds to a boy who is 
going to be a contracting painter when he 
can more easily and more usefully be taught 
the uses of these compounds in the paint 
industry? 

♦ A Threat to Liberty? 

BRANCH banking, the topic bf the 
day in banking circles, draws a wither- 
ing blast from The Ctmmercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, which comments edi- 
"totially: 

Since the people own their banks, whence 
comes this influence tending in the directijm 
of chain and branch banking? Outside of n 
few isolated and peculiar communities, 
having "marketing associations" that u'* 
larger credits tlian the local banks can sui-i" 
ply, as in the citrus fniit districts of Cali- 
fornia, is there a single community in a 
normal productive state in the Union tlia^- 
is asldng for a branch bank or for a system 
of branch banking? Is there a single com- 
tnunity that, once awake to the perils of dis' 
placement of tlieir locally owned banks, will 
sit idly by and allow the natural credit and 
capital in their own control to become d'*' 
ciplined if not destroyed by fmancial forces 
alien and remote? . , , 

We feel that the consolidation of ouf 
great city banks into larger integers is owi' 
sonant with the growth of corporations, in* 
dustrial and financial, that must m)w cover 
kirger domestic territory, supply increasing 
consumption demand, and follow foreifi'* 
trade to foreign shores. But this has nothifS 
to do with branch banking — the setting "P 
of petty finance oOices in every town af" 
village to annoy, liamper and undeffliii* 
established local banks, that are part ar>" 
imrcel of tlie communities they serve. P^' 
sonal ambitions to create an inlerlockinS 
chain of banks to swell deposits and dro*" 
out natural competition, aye, to exchan^^ 
stacks in a holding company for active stod** 
in small going banks, is not, in our vie*- ' 
rational cause for tiiis radical change in o'"^ 
banking affairs. The influence comes fr*^"" 
the wrong directbn and detracts from th* 
liberties of the pei^ple. 
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VTe cordially invite anyone 
inttrtsied in the manufaclurt 

(.//< -if fr.iiiinnal bonepou erA 
'■ -/(,< iili;>ti.inie\ to intpfcl pf>4 
lon^tUy ourjattoryand /oeiltttetM 



tn Con^rence 
^aom or 

X^ahoratory 



The Domestic Electric representative is 
actually an engineer ... as experienced 
in working with a manufacturer's blueprints 
as with the men at the bench. He is equally at 
home in conference room and laboratory. 

He knows motors from shaft to shell. He 
knows how important it is to obtain a motor 
that is designed and built specifically for the 
appliance . . . that has proved its fitness before ic 
is mstalled. 

For this reason, when a Domestic Electric repre- 
sentative calls to assist in developing or improv- 
ing an appliance motor, he talks with authority 
not only on motor fundamentals, but also on prob- 



lems of motor design, production andl 
marketing. 

Upon the idea of individual motuC 
design and highly specialized advisor 
vice. Domestic Electric, over a period of 1(5' 
I S, has built the largest business of its kind in 
ihe world. The steadily growing list of Domesti 
motored appliances in the household, commercia 
and industrial field, testifies not only to the wor 
of Domestic products, but also to the exccj 
tional character of Domestic's all-inclusive service 



THE DOI^STIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
7209-25 St. Qair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 




FRACllONAL 




SMALL MOTOR M ANU FACT URE - - A PPLI AN CE ADVISORY ENGINEERING 
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Boutij to 
decoixite wltL ^)ue*iL 

FLOWERS 

SAVIT WITH FLO WCRS ^ 



Small Store Advertising 

A HAND BOOK for the retail merchant on 
newspaper, outdoor, and direct mail ailverlis- 
ing with a full discussion on the use of window 
display, radio, car cards, motion pictures and 
telephone. 

Book now bein^ prepared by the Domestic 
Distribution Department of the V. S, Chamber 
of Commerce. WiU he ready for distribution at 
cost of printing about Novcmlier 15. 
Address 

DOMESTIC DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENT 

United StsCcs Chamber of Commerce^ Washington, D. C 



The Ckamber's 
Mid -year Meetings 

NATIONAL and regional view- 
points on problems faced by the 
Chamber's membership were 
brought into timely focus at meetings 
held in Columbus, Ohio, and Ogden, 
Utah, during October, 

The National Q>uncirs conference at 
Columbus constituted, in effect, an an- 
nual stock-taking at which the program 
of the year's activities was considered. 
Among the speakers were Myers Y. 
Cooper, governor of Ohio; A. H. Vestal, 
majority whip of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; William Butterworth, pres- 
ident of the National Chamber; and 
Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the Na- 
tional Chamber board. 

Forestry, mineral resources, water 
power, reclamation, and immigration 
are among the subjects to which atten- 
tion of directors and officers of the Na- 
tional Chamber is directed by the reso- 
lutions of the Western Division Meet- 
ing at Ogden, 

These meetings will be reported in 
greater detail in the December issue of 
Nation's Business. 



Business Goes 
on the Air 

A WEEKLY half-hour radio pro- 
gram conducted by Merle 
Thorpe, editor of Nation's 
Business, which will bring the voices 
of outstanding industrial, professional 
and governmental leaders to radio lis- 
teners, was launched October 26 over 
the National Broadcasting Company's 
red chain. 

The program, entitled "The New 
Business World," is scheduled to be 
heard every Saturday night at seven, 
o'clock. Eastern Standard time. 

Editor Thorpe, in the initial broad- 
cast, reviewed business conditions and 
outlined the subjects to be covered in 
ensuing programs. Speakers who will 
assist him in these broadcasts include 
William Butterworth, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Julius H, Barnes, chairman of the board. 
United States Chamber; Julius Rosen- 
wald, Chicago merchant and philan- 
thropist; Robert P. Lamont, Secretary 
of Commerce: James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor; Alexander Legge, chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, and 
Carl Gray, Union Pacific president. 
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The Old 
Mormon Trail 

Salt Lake City to Los Angeles! 

Country reminiscent of pioneer days . . . trekking 
covered wagons . . . pony express . . . cliff dwellers . . . 
Hopi and Navajo Indians, their mesas and pueblos 
. . . the wonderful, rugged, untamed West. 

Mountain peaks . . . sunlit valleys . , . forests . . . 
prairies . . . lakes and streams . . , which once tried 
hardy travelers in their journey of months . . . are 
now a tonic to dry-weary eyes, during the trip's few 
hours of pleasant relaxation. 

G i an t ro kk cr ai t liners, soari ng seren ely th e Western 
Air Express route, span this area almost too quickly 
as they head for that earthly Paradise called California, 
with its gorgeous great blue background . . . thePadfic. 

In the skilled hands of Western Air Express pilots, 
the speed, comforr, and dependability necessary for 
this travel is assured. The Fokker way of air travel 
saves days of valuable time ... for business man 
and vacationist, 

Fokker super tri-motor air liners are giving the 
same unwavering satisfaction on other commercial 
systems: Universal Aviation Corporation, Southern 
Air Transport, Pan-American Airways, Standard Air 
Lines, National Parks Airways, Dominion Airways, 
Western Canada Airways. 

JftnttTcslrd itt ah trmrl. smd a i-rtnt ifamp (te pay air mail 
pastit^thitndtiie u lil st»d ynu our iUuitraudbr^kltii Whtn Air 
TraiJ P.tys. " Aiidrtss (he Faiitr Truvei Bunau, 23rd Floor, 
292 Modhon Ate,, New Yeri Ciy, Rof^2M>0. 



FOKKER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

Factories: WHEEUNG, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, HASBROUCK HElGIiTS, NEW JERSEY 
AddrtSi inquiries: NEW YORK OFFICE, 1775 BROADWAY 



w Asiauci rji[m[ti]iMml<mii-A'«tiwt'» Swuten 
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always do as the Romans do 



Once you pass the boundaries of the 
United Scatcs you will find that even 
the electricity is different. Abroad 
they seem to have their own ideas 
about voltages, frequencies and such 
things that mean so much in a motor's 
life. And climate — how could we for- 
get climate! Manufacturers of elec- 
trically powered devices who contem- 
plate an invasion of the foreign field 
will do well to avail themselves of our 
dearly purchased experience. We have 



made motors for service in every 
country on the globe, and we can tell 
you frankly that, electrically at least, 
it always pays to do as the Romans 
do- — or the Scandinavians, for that 
matter. There arc dry countries, wet 
countries, a miscellany of other little 
things and a rather special insulation 
that saves a world of trouble on all 
transoceanic jobs which you ought 
to know about. Why not let us tell 
you? 



If you have a prohtem in eUctrical-motorfti machmery come to Robb'mi 
& Myers, fV ! offer you the fadtities of a compUtely modem plant, and 
the experience of year^ precision manufacture in designing, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 



Partial List of Apparatus to which Robbins & Myers Motors have been successfully applied 



Adding Machines 
Advertising Displays 
Air Compressors 
Baker's Machinery 
Blowers 

Brick Machinery 
Chums 
Cioth Cutters 
CoflFec Mills 
Coin Counters 



Confectioocr's Machinery 

Conveyors 

Dental Lathes 

Dish Washers 

Driers 

Floor Surfaccrs 
Folding Machines 
Heaters 

Heat Regulators 
Hoists 



Humidifiers 
Ironing Machines 
Labeling Machines 
Oi! Burners 
Office Appliances 
Organ Blowers 
Mailing Machines 
Machine Tools 
Meat Choppers 
Milking Machines 



Movie Projectors 
Porcablc Tools 
Printing Presses 
Spray fijuipmcnt 
Ticket Selling Machines 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Ventilating Fans 
Unit Heaters 
Washing Machines 
Wrapping Machine* 



Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 



1878 




1929 
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How Much Can We Lend Abroad? 



(Continued from page 28) 
to prophesy. One thing, however, is 
certain; 

The world, generally speaking, is get- 
ting better each day, even if, to some 
who still think in terms of 1913, present 
conditions appear abnormal. Of course, 
1928 is abnormal when compared with 
1913, but why select 1913 as the stand- 
ard of normality? Was 1913 normal 
compared with 1900? 

The writer is definitely of the opinion 
that conditions today are normal, just 
as any situation, however abnormal 
when compared with other periods, 
must be regarded as normal if it en- 
dures for a sufficiently long time. 

More bonds will be sold 

THE need of the world for capital is 
still great. The somewhat more defi- 
nite adjustment of the reparations 
tangle, which has just been reached, 
is likely to result in a commercializa- 
tion of the German debt to the Allies, 
that is, in a transfer of these obli- 
gations from the realm of politics to 
the realm of economics. An attempt 
will then be made to offer German 
bonds in the world markets and New 
York will probably get a considerable 
portion of them. The change for the 
betta- in the situation in the Balkan 



countries is expected to facilitate the 
sale of bond i^ues on their behalf. 

A Roumanian loan of one hundred 
million dollars has already been con- 
tracted, out of a total authorized 
amount of $250,000,000. Bucharest 
desires a loan of $10,400,000 and the 
amount desired by other Roumanian 
cities and municipalities is about $25,- 
000,000. Jugoslavia's requirements are 
placed at $250,000,000, while Greece is 
looking for a loan of $75,000,000. 

The City of Athens and the City of 



Piraeus are understood to be seeking 
loans aggregating ten million dollars. 
The westernization of Turkey under 
Kemal Pasha may also result in financ- 
ing the erstwhile Ottoman Empire. The 
Government contemplates the estab- 
lishment of a Bank of Issues with capi- 
talization of fifty million dollars, of 
which one-half is expected to be raised 
in this market. 

Bulgaria's financial requirements ap- 
pear to have been met by a twenty- 
seven million dollar loan concluded last 





Our financiers and engi- 
neers joined in building 
this hydro station in Japan 



American dollari erected 
these crusher bins at the 
Maria nitrate plant in Chile 



twine Ci^LLOWAT, 
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When he asks: 
Kre You Equipped To T>o \t? 

Answer with 

FILMO PROJECTOR 

"Show me!". . .That kind of a command has stumped so many salesmen 
and execurives that it has ceased to be funny. You can't carry your factory 
around with you ia a sample case foe the edification of a prospect whose 
product you'd like to manufacture. Yet he has a right to undeniable proof 
of your ability to handle the job. If he won't visit your plant and see it 
widi his own eyes, there is only one way out — a reel or two of l6 mm. 
moving pictures and the Filmo 57-C Business Projector. 

From machine to machine, from opet- 
acioQ to operation, the movie story of 
your plantwill unfold itself in lucid,graphic 
sequence. With a Filmo Projector, this 
dependable little salesman will talk 
straight through tlie conference without 
a break, doing a better job of selling than 
the greatest orator on your staif. 

Light, compact, and easy to carry, Filmo 
57-C Business Projeaor is preferred by 
America's greatest industrial organiza- 
tions to seU the story they want to tell. 
Set up and in operation in but a moment, 
it runs itself, silently and efliciently, re- 
quiring no attention. The pictures it shows 
are brilliant and theater-clear, and may be 
projected on wall or screen up to 9 by 
7 feet in size. 

Write today for literature and informa- 
tion on the many uses of motion pictures 
in industry. 




Filmo Dusintss ProjeCTor — /v/wn 
J7'C Pnjtiliir fir bminas me. J}0 lt'jf( J 
amp. lafftfii vanahlt remtan^t and v^ihmtut; 
4S-}0 iandimtr: a f tram en UO vslt AC w 
DC; uviKil 9' i pounds. 

Filmo Continuous Projector — 
film» iT-XIntI Uluitriiudy nnimmui pn- 
jKtttu Mtathnunt ctin it insiaiUd 7h Piims 
fnitaar ftr nptitlinit jour mtttilDtj i* dif 
pt^ vindata Mxd iMikt, Pulh amunmic. 
AttmmaJMUiiip la no fir i of 16 mm. Mm. 



BELL & HOWELL 

Cfilmo 

BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. K. 1812 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO. ILL. 
NEW YORK r HOLLYWOOD , LONDON (B. & H. CO.. LTD.) , EST. 1 907 



year. However, the city of Sofia is look- 
ing for $2,300,000, and the city of Phil- 
ippopolts for one million dollars. 

The Bulgarian Mortgage Bank, or- 
ganized recently with the aid of Amer- 
ican capital, is also expected to issue 
mortgage bonds totaling between SIO,- 
000,000 and $15,000,000. Hungary is 
still a fairly good field for the placing 
of American capital, while Austria is 
expected to reenter our markets with a 
government loan of about one hundred 
million dollars, of which at least half 
may be placed here. 

Italy, too, is likely to continue to 
txjrrow here. Refunding operations by 
Denmark and Norway, a Latvian loan, 
and additional Polish financing com- 
plete Europe's financial needs, which 
are expected to he met in the American 
market. To all these we may add the 
loans to be floated on behalf of Latin 
American nations. 

The question of how this enormous 
debt is going to be repaid has naturally 
been raised. It is admitted Uiat, while 
interest payments are generally within 
the "capacity" of the various debtor 
nations, the principal of the obligations 
can be cared for only by creating new 
debts. If carried on indefinitely, the 
pyramiding process may possibly be- 
come dangerous, and wholesale defaults 
and repudiations will again face cred- 
itors, as was the case during the greater 
part of the nineteenth century. 

Some students of international 
nance suggest that to protect ourselvt'S 
against this eventuality we favor only 
"productive" loans. Others suggest loan- 
ing to governments whose "general eco- 
nomic status is one of continuing and 
healthily expanding prosperity." 

An uncertain distinction 

THE advice is doubtless sound, but 
does not appear to be especially signifi' 
cant. To begin with, the line of demar- 
cation between productive and unpff 
ductive loans has not been very clearly 
defined. A loan which would be termed 
productive may and occasionally does 
turn out to be unproductive. 

If, for instance, a loan is made t" 
finance a railroad, and the road fa'l^ 
the loan would naturally be regard^ 
as unproductive, although when floated 
the loan was unquestionably productive- 
Similarly, a loan contracted to equ'P 
an army or a navy to wage war 
result in a marked increase in the coun- 
try's wealth. In other words, a lo^" 
which was seemingly unproductive m^*' 
prove distinctly productive. 

It is much easier to judge the natu"* 
of a loan after the proceeds have be*''' 
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FAMOUS TRAINS 

Thr* Olympiffrtt Chicago - Yrllijw- 
»Iunr-SfH>ki&j)e- Seat 1 1 r-'tara vti a . » . 
Tlir Pturirrr Llmtiml: Ohlcjin>* 
Sti I'uitl-Minnf apoliii . « * Tn« 
fWtliMitthian ; Ckirdftu -Twin OlE^- 

Tar4^mii . * . Tft** SintthtCf^xt tiitiitfiii 
Cliicnptu - MLLwuukrr: - KxfrUior 
StiHnpii ■> KvfiHEiH i'My « ■ . The 
Arnfii^: (JliiriiRtt ^ MllwHukrel - livm 
Moinr* - OmMha - Sioux Cily- 



Tfamk of Th« Milwaukee Road as 11,200 mitc« 
of modern railrtiaii; ax Ainrru'a'M I^ongcHt El«"c- 
trified Bailroail "with a snot less, citiderleim, 
^Jtf M!cntc route ovrr four fcrfat ninunlaiii raii|i<ii; 

"^^K 8H a r^ntribiitor to iht? priigre#«H iiiid prosperity 

of a great section of I lie iialion. 

^Kjgfl^' Tliink, too, of Tho Mi1waiik«>c Roatl as 50,000 
" jwuple . . . the people who iwll jou tickets , , . 

ihoKc ready to advicsc you re|:ardiiig the Hniall- 
ent or larffrst Hliiprnent • . . the Irnin crews who 
watch over your comfort or your goods . . . tlie 
men working^ ntoii^ iho litic , . . aix) the thou- 
Ftamis more in Kitopx, yardo and olTict-K tliat 
you ncTcjr bcc . . . only a fifth of the 50,000 arc 
actually engaged in thu operation of traiiut. 

In all, 102 vocatiann and professions are repre> 
Kcnti^ in the operation and ninnaKcment of 
this fitr filing, forunrd-lookinf! tranrjHirlalion 
tiVHtrm. In itx iiitcre>t!i, in theirs and in yourn, 
50,000 men and women work m unii^on. 

For a copy of "Key NoteH'* eoiitainiiiK itsfor- 
mation eonecriiing thit« railroad, afldrci^s 
The Milwaukee Koad, Room 867-T, Union 
Station, Chicago. 



ELECTRIFIED 

Over the Rockies 
■^i If to the ScQ 




Milwaukee 

ST. PAUL 




ITAen utnftViii to The ^(Il.WJtt^nl! Sow plaM m<»f ton .Voiion'* U\u\t\ett 
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ESLEECK 




'THIN 

Standard ( or 
liglit wciglit mailings 



APERS 



air mat 




export 




— Ten sFiects to tfic ounce. 
IndispensaLIe for fast mailing 
of sales infomation, 

—Ideal fof all long-distance 

correspondence. 

— Availatie in many colors. 

Economy in weigKt. 



— Save postage on tulIc 
correspondence* 
— Save valuaUe filing space. 



t\nin lettcrKeaJs lor business — Distinctive 

and unusual — rugged cockle 
finisfi — substantial for tlie 



brancK office 





typewriter. 

SfwJ/ar S^npUs *»i " F*iU Almmt ThiM Ptptri" 

ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO., Turners Falls, Mass. 



Home-Study "Man AUve! 



*9 



Training 



Toor OfriMutunity will never fae bij^f^er than your 
prcjp«rmtlon* Prepflrp now anfl reat> ih^ rctrardi»of 
curly lucceea, Fre« BookflTcll Mow. Writ* 

NOW for book you want, or mail caup-on with your 
lUine, pre&fitiC poutlon and addr^id^ in nuiFR-in tDday. 
□ HllpHr AccDutitAAcr nDvfliD«BA CorTvvpn'ntlence 

□ Credit and Callection 
Corrmpaiidvnc* 

□ Mixlem Forvmanifalp 

□ PurBdniivt MiiriAfviiwaC 

□ Expert Bookkacplua 

□ P. A, CucbiDK 
QlndiuiHal HuiPCemvnt nDuaUunB EnglUb 
OSanklna. and Floance QC^mrnvrciaj Spantnh 
□TBl«fnHdli>r DEftf«ctiiv* Speaking 
OBQaiiiH* Maaa<*A«nt DStflsoiypy— Steoogrsphy 



CJ Modem Sal«inuiJi)ilp 

□ Tralfic ManagcTDcnE 

□ Malliviiy Sfatlo^S 
Maiu£fimieiit 

□ l^w: n*gre« ot tX-B. 

□ Conrarn^rclB] Law 




By lUrvry BlcMl||tit 

ftRfnfV lucklipjc yiMir duyV 
work r^ad'MA^ ALtVK'" 
1 1 Hill UU you witli ]Hip nni[ 
]nuinrJ]| — ^akrt y™j hiok "em 
ill iJ>(^ ryp ujiij *Miy "SIGN 
1 1 K H K t" Bii5 nTr«ii ( i vftj buy 
"MAN AIJVE!" for whrJe 
fir(<aiii:i!fi I ion. JVimn fiir 
i I 111 ill ay uiH*. ShiRltt copy 
SOt?, IHnliuro 'hT M-nil TiOn wllii thiM ad. Gnt 
i|uiinlily firinnt. 

riARVKY Br.orw^KTT croMrANV 

Ffvnch IIIiIk., 5tli Avr. 45th 
Nr-w I'tirk il^iiy 



spent rather lhan before they are 
utilized. 

For these reasons I Imve refrained 
from criticizing loans solely because 
they seem "unproductive" or from com- 
mending loans because they are con- 
tracted for "productive" purposes. The 
willingness and ability to pay deter- 
mine, in my opinion, the quaUty of a 
government obligation, which, in the 
final analysis, is merely a promise to 
which the lender must hope the debtor 
will endeavor to adhere. 

As for the other suggestion, we may 
IKJSsibly disregard it altogether. Prob- 
ably few governments will be in need 
of borrowing if their "general economic 
status is one of continuing and healthily 
expanding prosperity." It therefore re- 
mains for us to devise other methods 
to safeguard our interests abroad. 

Are perpetual loans ahead? 

FF we analyze foreign loans carefully, 
we shall probably conclude that repay- 
ment of principal at a specified date is 
Iierhaps less essential to the investor 
than the continuance of interest pay- 
ments. 

Few of our big corporations repay 
their indebtedness, but inasmuch as 
their credit position remains satisfac- 
tory they have little difficulty refund- 
ing loans when they fall due. What is 
true of rorporations is equally true of 
governments. In fact, I would go even 
further and suggest the advisability of\ 
floating perpetual loans rather than , 
issues carrying fixed maturity dates. 

This meth(xl would frequently put 
a government in position to lake advan- 
tage of existing situations. It would con- 
vert its debt into lower coupon-bearing 
bonds in times of monetary ease, and. 
in times of monetary stringency tt 
would not be obliged to repay its loans. 

The United States has thus far loaned 
billions of dollars to the rest of the 
world, and our loans abroad are being 
made today at the rate of about two 
billion dollars a year. 

Answering tliose, however, who main- 
tain that our foreign loans have been 
detrimental to American interests, wc 
may refer to the rather significant 
coincidence— it is probably more than 
a mere coincidence — that our invest- 
ments abroad, both political and com- 
mercial, made during the past decade 
and a half, almost exactly correspond 
to the aggregate excess of our exiwrts 
over imports for the same period. 

In other words, had we not invested 
abroad, we should have been unable to 
dispose of our surplus production, nor 
would the rest of the world have been 
in a position to pay for such surplus. 
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HANDS 



AND 

DOLLARS 

When a repair-man toucHes pipe^ it's a 
costly "touch^^ indeed ! Keep tire repair 
dollars in your pocket — save delay and 
damage — by installing Reading 5-Point 
Pipe, the pipe that needs no attention 
during its long, long life because it laughs 
at corrosion and metal fatigue. 

Extra years of trouble-free service will 
be yours with Reading 5-Point Pipe — 
generations of use have proved its 
superior endurance. For Reading 5-Point 
Pipe is Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
made by the time-tested puddling proc- 
ess. Be sure that you get it. 

READING IRON COMPANY 

Reading, Pennsylvania 

Altantd • Baltimore Cleveland New Vodc 

Phll«delpKid - Botton • Cincinndti St. Loutt 

Chicago New Orleans Buffalo Houston 

TuUa Seattle San Francitco Loi Angeles 

Detroit - Ptttiburgh ■ Fort Worth Kan5a» City 



R GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 
EADINC PIpF 
DIAMETERS RANCINO rROM Ws TO 20 INCHES I^^B 



MVjun ariti«9 to IIe.uii.xu lios OtJtrAXr plma menlian .Vatwn'a Buttneu 
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^^ore and more the Kemp System 
is being selected by the na- 
tion's foremost industrials plants. 
The absolutely dependable uni- 
form heat, the reductions in tabor 
and supervision, the economy in 
fuel plus the unusual opportunities 
opened up to process heating by 
several of the exclusive Kemp fea- 
tures compose a record attractive 
to any industry. An unfailing 
record of successful installations 
has been a large factor in the 
trend of both large and small 
plants in the Kemp System. 

What The 
IMPROVED KEMP 
Automatic 
Gas System 
Can Do For You I 

Your free copy of illustrated book 
explaining advantages of Improved Kemp 
Automafic Gos System is ready. Just 
send your fefterheod — no obtigation. 




Ships, Sentiment and the Bal ance Sheet 



{Continued frffm page 26) 
men in the shipping business, as there 
were men on the ships, who were 
entirely unfamiliar with the work. Then 
the bottom fell out of everything. Wages 
were cut and ships laid up. Business men 
generally washed their hands of ship- 
ping. They had discovered that, like 
seafaring, it cannot be learned in easy 
lessons by mail. 

If a seafaring man whose family has 
been entangled in the shipping business 
for two generations, may offer a remark 
on financial matters, it is that the public 
should understand cleaily the hazards 
of shipowning. 

Disillusion will surely follow if high- 
pressure salesmen are turned loose to 
create artificial excitement 

What use are ships? 

APART from patriotic sentiment and 
naval requirements in war time, what 
service does an American Merchant 
Marine afford the public? The answer 
is : none that a foreign flag service can- 
not render. It is a matter for American 
capital and American seamen. 

Speaking generally, capital does not 
interest itself strongly in ships. Govern- 
ment assistance cannot be expected to 
compensate for losses due to inefficient 
management and unwise financing. Am- 
ericans will not patronize a line merely 
because it flies the American flag. In- 
deed, a cynic might remark that Amer- 
icans very often select a ship because 
it does not fly the American flag. 

Part of this tendency is due to snob- 
bish fashion but in a general way the 
lines with a reputation have earned it. 
It might be suggested that the economic 
Chinese wall advocated in some quar- 
ters as a suitable frontier for the United 
States is not practicable if we are to 
build up a foreign trade. The theory 
that we can sell to everybody and buy 
from nobody does not work in real life. 

You may do a roaring trade for a 
while in ivory, apes and peacocks, but 
sooner or later your ships will have to 
carry mundane necessaries both ways, 
or rot at the dock. 

We must distinguish between the 
Levialhan and Old Ironsides. One is 
business; the other sentiment. One is 
subject to the fiercest competition; the 
other is a symbol of past heroisms. 

The wind-blown argosies of the past 
rifled the Indies of precious stones and 
silks and spices. To us they were roman- 
tic. But analyze the cargoes of four 



ships which arrived at Lisbon from Cal- 
cutta in 1580. They had 1,000 tons of 
pepper and 140 tons of cloves. Mace, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, ginger, indigo and 
silk made up the rest of the cargo. 

None of these articles was romantic 
to the importers. These aromatic spices 
were for preserving food. 

The young American's face is turned 
inland. In time this will change, A per- 
sonnel will be built up, A tradition of 
the sea will be created. But the whole 
problem must be approached in a spirit 
different from that of the high-pressure 
salesman. 

Legislation might be modified to give 
the American shipowner an even break- 
Harbor and customs rules might be 
brought into the present century. Public 
and press might cooperate by getting 
rid of their excess megalomania. 

A merchant marine depends on the 
small and medium -sized freighters, l^^ 
depends on regular sailings and two-way 
cargoes. If the Latin American cannot 
pay for his imjMrts with his coffee and 
sugar and bananas, he will take his tradt.' 
to other markets. 

American business m.en often move 
from one industry to another, wii.) ;i 
brilliant success in each. It is not ^fi 
with ships. They demand not only 1;^ 
long service but continuity from ^rfi* 
generation to the next. 

Their prosperity depends on intenif' 
tional conditions which cannot alwaV* 
be foreseen or controlled. They require 
large working capital and a highly tecti- 
nical personnel afloat and ashore. Ana 
tliey have to succeed without the aid o' 
sentiment or privilege. 



S 



Static and Weather 

TATIC. the bane of the radio dev- 
otee, is beginning to have a coifl' 
mercial value. Unable to eliroin^. 



it, science is putting it to work, m 



de- 



termining weather conditions over v 
areas. There is an apparent relations 
between static and relative humid'/^ 
The Forest Service is experiments^, 
with static as an indicator of develop 
storms in forest areas. As a warnej^ 
hurricanes such as recently struck F ^ 
ida, static is a valuable aid. The j 
has ordered several static direction ^ 
intensity recording machines for P» 
ment in the West Indies and along ^ 
Atlantic. —John L. Coontz. 
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The shipping room, the source of supply 
for those innumerable systems of distriLution 
which carry Norton Grinding Wheels to the 
machine shops of the world. 

Here ceases the careful and technical manufacture. 
Here begins the process of placing into service that 
indispensable factor of mass production — the 
grinding wheel 

NORTON COMPANY WORCESTER, MASS. 

isr O R T O ISJ 

GKindmg Wheels Refractories -Floor 

Gnndin^ Machines and Stair Tiles 
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WORLD WIDE SERVICE 
TO THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 





As the American motor industry 
i advances its sales in all 
parts of the globe, C I.T. keeps 
pace. Through a vast netv/ork 
of foreign offices, C. I. T. now 
offers its complete financing 
service in 60 countries. 

It is fourteen years since the 
C. I- T. Organization decided to 
extend its sales financing service 
to the automobile industry. 
Today thousands of motor car 
dealers throughout the United 
States and Canada regularly 
depend on a nearby C. I. T. 
Office for the fast moving, effi- 
cient, intimote type of financing 
service their business requires. 

The automobile manufacturer is 
vitally concerned that his deal- 
ers hove financing facilities 
Vfhich are both economical and 
reliable. For this reason C. I. T, 
enjoys contracts with a notable 
list of makers who official! 
recommend C I, T- Service t 
their authorized dealers. 

At home and abroad C. I. T. 
Service is o product of great 
financial resources combined 
with experience and an under- 
standing of present day sales 
and credit needs. 

* * ♦ 

Financtng also the sale of machinen^f 
commercial and industrial equipmenti 
radios, household appliances, and 
many other products. 

Subiidiary ond Affiliol»d Operating Compnoi** 
with Head Office* In N«w York...Chko90...5o'> 
FfonciicD , P.Toronto ... London Qeflin ...Fort**.- 
Bnj^eli ... Copenhagan ... Hcavona ... Son JuQtf 

P. R Guanoi Atrei . , . Sao Paulo . . . Sydnay. 

Austrdlio. Offic«i in more than 130 cttivi* 



^MERCIAL JwESTMENTpUST 
CORPORATION 

Executive Offices; One Park AttHue. New York 




CAPITAL AND .^ KPLUS OVER $100, 000,000 

Wktu witing to CoHMKKUL ItTnuiHSNi Twnr CotfouTWK j^cou mentioit Naiion't Butimu 



What the World of Finance Talks Of 



By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 



/MONG nations apparently the 
L nouseau rkhe — the United 
^ States and France — are up- 
setting the delicate equi- 
^libriumof the international 
gold standard. At least, that is the im- 
pression that the observer receives from 
contacts in Lombard Street, London. 
In the view of British financiers, the 
world is being starved of credit because 
neither the United States nor France, 
the two greatest depositaries of the pre- 
cious yellow metal, are allowing their 
gold hoards to have the traditional ef- 
fect on international credits. 

In the United States, the Federal Re- 
serve, instead of allowing the quantity 
of gold available to dominate interest 
rates, has undertaken a magnilicent ex- 
periment in managed currency. Fearful 
of inllation at the Stock Exchange, the 
Federal Reserve has been unwilling to 
join hands with private exploiters and 
itake full advantage of the immense piles 
of gold in American hank vaults, 

, Instead the Federal Reserve has been 
sterilizing gold. The international con- 
'iequences of such a pohcy are vaster 
than they were when a similar policy 
Was pursued in 1924, because the rest of 
the world is at present nominally on a 
gold standard, whereas five years ago 
Eurotie was still largely on a paper- 
money basis. In letting gold go recently, 
Germany assumed the metal would be 
most useful in America as an oOfset to 
high interest rates. But it found that 
the departing gold, which further tight- 
ened the German money market, did 
not have a compensating easing effect 
over here, because of the Federal Re- 
serve ix>licy of immobilizing gold. 

The automatic working of the inter- 
national gold standard, as described in 
economic textbooks, has been susjwnd- 
ed. Spokesmen for the Federal Reserve 
concede the truth of the indictment, but 
indicate that the banking policy fias 
been rendered obligatory by extrava- 
gance at the Stock Exchange which Ihey 
describe as an international nuisance. 

We're not the sole o^enders 

♦ THE whole world is a little out of gear. 
If America has failed to iiermit incom- 



ing gold to ease credit conditions, Eng- 
land has likewise injected artificial ele- 
ments into the situation and has inter- 
fered with the normal tightening of the 
London money market through gold ex- 
ports. 

Open market rates in London have 
not risen as sharply as they should have, 
and thus have failed to stop the out- 
flow of gold. Furthermore, seeking to 
avoid any discouragement to slowly im- 
proving domestic trade, the Bank of 
England waited almost seven weeks to 
raise its discount rate to get in line with 
the August 8 boost in New York. 

High interest rates in New York, 
ascribable to excessive stock specula- 
tion and Federal Reserve policy, have 
virtually dosed the American capital 
market to the rest of the world. Accord- 
ingly, for more than a year. New York 
has not been performing the world bank- 
ing role which is inherent in the huge 
accumulation of gold. The world credit 
pinch has been further intensified be- 
cause France, the second largest holder 
of monetary gold, has also been default- 
ing as an international banker. 

With New York and Paris delinquent 
as international banking centers for spe- 



cial reasons, London has felt impelled to 
carry a larger burden than was justified 
by its gold position or by the existing 
|X)st-war economic status of the United 
Kingdom. 

There is a feeling among well-informed 
bankers on this side that English finance 
has failed to allow for the cost of the 
war, England has not yet reached a 
stage in which it can balance its inter- 
iiational payments. The brilliant gesture 
of getting the ponnd sterling back to par 
was costly. It tended to raise the cost of 
production in England, for, though as 
a result of deflation, the purchasing 
power of the pound was raised, the Eng- 
lish workingman was reluctant to have 
the number of pounds in his pay enve- 
lope cut down correspondingly. 

France had a better grasp on the 
fisychological imponderables. It stabil- 
ized its currency at 20 per cent of the 
pre-war mint parity, and thus facilitat- 
ed the transition to post-war conditions 
as they really are. 

Germany eased its process of recovery 
during the inflation pieriod, but in later 
restoring a 23,8 cent parity, the same 
as the pre-war mark, brought new 
psychological difficulties. Some econom- 




AN orplian at six, a real estate 
clerkatlS/Succcssful NewYork 
broker at 30, head oF a St. 
Louis bank at 43 — so stairsteps 
the life of John G. Lonsdale, 
who, at 51, is the newly elected 
presidentofthe AmericanBank- 
ers Association. He is also a 
director of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce 
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Individual Service to Each 
Commercial Account 



THE ACCOUNT of each commercial cus- 
tomer of this Bank receives the personal 
attention of officers who are familiar with 
the requirements of that particular business, 
wherever it may be located, and whatever 
territory in the United States or foreign 
countries it may serve. 

These officers, with this Company's w^idc- 
spread sources of information regarding general 
trade and financial conditions at their command, 
endeavor to be of assistance to customers in 
every po^iblc way. 

We invite executives to let us prove to 
their satisfaction how a banking connection 
with this Company may be an important con- 
structive factor in their organizations. 



Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 

140 Broadway 



LONDON 
UVERPOOL 



PARIS 
HAVRE 



BRIISSF-I.S 
ANTWERP 



Capital^ Surp/us and. Vnd'tvidUd Profits 
more than $28j ^000,000 



ists believe that Germany's readjust- 
ment would have been simpler with a 
twelve-cent mark. The difficulties arise 
from the tendency of laymen to think 
in terms of nominal value of currency, 
rather than in terms of their genuine 
purchasing power. 

Where France's handicap Ilea 

• FRANCE'S backwardness in world 
banking is not ascribable to speculative 
excesses at home, but rather to the con- 
tinuance of obsolete tax laws. Statutes, 
which were intended for the inflation 
period when France desired to check 
the export of capital, still obtain, and 
prevent France from realizing its new 
destiny as a world money lender. 

At the Bank of France, I learned that 
studies of the tax situation are being 
made, and that the Bank hopes that 
Parliament will act on the report which 
will eventually be formulated by experts, 
who will seek to remove the artificial 
barriers to the export of capital. Until 
these changes are made, Paris will be 
closed as a source of long-term capital. 

The existing French laws, however, 
do not prevent the French banks from 
making short-term advances, and in fact 
the private banks are making loans in 
Berlin and in New York to take advan- 
tage of high interest rates. But the oper-i 
ations are not on a scale commensurate' 
with French resources in gold. Askedf 
concerning this, an official of the Bank 
of France told mc that custom and the 
conservatism of French banks were the 
only barriers to greater activity. 

A weapon of peculiar powers 

♦ IN addition to its huge gold accumu- 
lation in its own vault, the Bank of 
France has balances in New York and 
London to the amount of $1,000,000,- 
000. Because of this weapon, the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France has re- 
marked that he can control any money 
market in the world except his own. 

The reason an exception was made of 
the Parisian money market is that the 
home market is largely nominal in char- 
acter. There is no broad bull marked 
comparable to that existing in other fi' 
nancial centers. With the discount rate 
at 3)4 per cent, the rate on security 
loans has been about six per cent. 

If the necessary legislation can ^ 
passed and if Parisian bankers can de- 
monstrate tlie capacity, Paris is des- 
tined to become an outstanding world 
money center. 

That role should be a prerogative <» 
its present huge gold hoard. Moreo^'C' 
the French are normally a capital-a^ 
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But it will take money! 



THE company had. been making money. It 
was growing. But the owners recognized the 
danger of a too restricted line of products. To 
branch out wisely and conservatively offered two 
advantages — larger profits and a stronger position. 

Such was the situation when the owners of the 
business got together. The meeting was called to 
consider the wisdom of entering a new field with a 
new group of products. 

"I have studied this new line lengthwise and 
sidewise, and up and down," said the sales mana- 
ger, "and I have gone over our territory from A to 
Z. It is an untouched field. It just fits us, and it's 
sure to he a money-maker. But, of course, it ■will 
take money" 

"Very well," said the president, "let's have the 
evidence. If the new line offers all you say, I don't 
think we'll need to worry about the money to put 
It over. 

The president spoke advisedly- For years he had 
toliowed the policy of building up ample reserves. 
To him, the word "Reserves" could not be defined 
^ a mere accounting entry; it had meaning onJy 
when balanced by a corresponding amount of liquid 
capital, suitably invested, and held apart for the 
purposes for which the reserves were created. 
Hence, there was, as he said, no lack of money for 
3^ny sound purpose. 

In connection with the problem of reserves 
and their investment, we are situated to offer vai- 
i^able assistance. The opportunity to discuss the 
needs of individual companies will be welcomed. 



THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 

Tune in the Hqlsey, Stoort 8i Co. Program «veryTKursday evening. Hear what the 
Old Counsellor hoi to say. * This program is broadcast over a Coast to Coast 
network of 39 stations associot«d with the National firoodcosting Company. 
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Associated System 

Founded la 1831 

52,300 Customers Have Invested $42,000,000 



One in every I4 of the i,ioo,ooo customers 
served is an investor in Associated securities. 
As daily users of electricity and gas they 
partidpate in the success of the business 
serving them. 

The population is increasing in the terri- 
tories served, and the demands for electricity 
are increasing at an even greater rate. Stead- 
ily growing earnings, and the wide extent of 
the operations, have made the A"isQciftted 
System a major public utility and given its 
securities an established investment position. 



0HOV\1H IN CtjmiMER 
SECUBFIY OWNSRS 




VTrite /«■ e«r le-page Bookl*t "N" tm the Clmt A Stock 



Associated Gas and Electric Company 

61 Broadway New York City 




Selecting Investments 

With the steady growth of industry, there has come, througb 
public financing, a plethora of securfty o&rings, so numerous 
and varied that the investor's problem becomes one of care* 
fill selection. 

In this sicuatfon, ft is logical to consult and rely upon ex- 
perienced financial institutions. 

We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommenda- 
tion of issues of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to che 
Investor. 

OTIS & CO- 

Established i8gg 

CLEVELAND 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 

Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 

Louisville Colorado Springs Cantoa Massillon 

Boston MUtvaukee St- Louts Davenport 

MEMBERS: New Yoit, Chicago, Cleveland, Dwroit. Phikdtlphia and Cincinnati Stocfe 
Btihanges, Chicagfi Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 

Curl> Exchange 




cumulating people. Unlike the English, 
who think that gold is intended to be 
used freely as a basts for credit, the 
French regard gold as a fetish which 
should be piled up. 

We hold control exchanges 

♦ BEFORE the war, the English were 
able to get along with relatively less gold 
than other nations. 

Under present circumstances, the 
United States can thrive on relatively 
less gold than the others, for, as the 
greatest creditor nation, it always is po- 
tentially able to reverse the exchanges 
at wtU. 

A curtailment of foreign lending, a 
reduction in tourist expenditures or in 
remittances abroad are among the means 
for turning on the faucets of gold, and 
inducing the metal to flow westward to 
010- shores. But instead of taking advan- 
tage o[ such a status, the Federal Re- 
serve has continued to pursue a restric- 
tive, rather tlian a liberal, credit policy- 
keeping its attention centered on the 
dangers of a runaway speculative stock 
market. 

Federal reserve plays safe 

♦ INSTEAD of joining private inttf- 
ests who were exploiting — if not ovef, 
ploiting — existing opportunities, tSt^ 
Federal Reserve has sought to sit on 
lid. Apart from the credit starvatiotj 
suiting, there is an element of safet^j" i^* 
the Federal Reserve policy, which 
stored up an immense reserve of banldn? 
strength, which can be called into pl^y 
when and if economic emergencies arise- 

The new double-edged policy of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
which on August 8 raised the rediscount 
rate from five to six per cent and at the 
same time reduced the buying rate on 
acceptances to 5 J ^ per cent, hasresultcd 
in a radical rearrangement of the port- 
folio of the Federal Reserve Bank. I*^ 
resulted in an increase in acceptance 
holdings of the bank and in a corre- 
sponding decrease in rediscounts. 

That rearrangement has been ssi^' 
tary. for it puts the member banks 
tlie centra! bank in a better position ^° 
reverse their tight-money policy when- 
ever they feel that circumstances war- 
rant. The Federal Rc^rvc Bank wof 1° 
feel less fearful of encouraging specul^' 
tion through easing the money mark^ 
by means of open market operatif''^ 
with the discount rate at six per c*** 
instead of five. 

Furthermore, with reserve credit suP 
plied to the market through purchas^ 
of acceptances rather than Uirough ^ 
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Permaiieiit 
lirineiiiles 
ill a eliaiiging world 



THE faur general management 
investment companies in the 
American Founders group follow 
definite principles of conservative 
investment and broad diversification. 
They set a liigh minimum for the 
number of different investnients and 
a low maximum for the amount in- 
vested in any one euterprisc, industiy 
or country. They buy both bonds 
and stocks. 

Their portfolios are constantly 
supervised by American Founders 
Corporation, whose experience and 
facilities qualify it to follow every 
important industry in thirty of the 
world's security markets. 



The policy of the American 
Founders companies is to acquire 
sound holdings in this and other 
stable countries of the world, when 
prices are comparatively depressed. 
They readjust these investments as 



greater safely and advantage offer- 

The four general management com- 
panies are not trading, holding t f 
financing companies; in many ways 
ihey resemble the British investment 
trusts, and their only business is 
the investment and reinvestment of 
their funds. 

There is an active market for the 
securities of the group. Information 
and quotations may be obtained from 
bankers and dealers, or from Foun- 
ders General Corporation, 50 Pine 
Street, New York. 

BECOIIATIONS BY HOC.KWKIX KENT - CtT I\ VOOt) BV J. J. tANKES 




m 



THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS C^ROUP 

AMGRICAK FOUNWEBS C O R PO R A Tt ON 

Cmaeral Jitn ntfg ^m^it t tnv#ttm9nl Compamimg 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES COHPOSATION or AMEHICA 
!*ECONI> trVTERNATIOXAL !<ECURITIK!I COBPORATIOK 
INITEB .HTATEa « BRITISH IXTERNATION AL COMPA:^r. LTD 
AMERICAN ft CENEKAL SECLTRITIE.S CORPORATION 

i Sharing the Prosperity of Many Companies, Many Industries, Many Countries^ 

Wl<n% lerilint to ForMJiiiut OtxaiL CoaraUTIOK 
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Doing 

the Whole Job 



Sound 
Securities 
far 
Conservative 
Investment 



The connection between a business con- 
cern and an investment banking house is 
on a particularly satisfactory basis when the 
banker is able to handle the whole job of 
public financing for his client — serving him 
at various times in various ways. Sometimes 
the corporation has seasonal requirements 
for funds which can best be met by com- 
mercial paper offerings; other situations 
may call for short term note, bond, pre- 
ferred stock, or common stock underwrit- 
uigs. The abQity to meet any or all of these 
requirements makes the banking relation- 
ship truly effective. 

Whatever the occasion for financing, 
one of the first questions to be faced is: 
"What form of security does this situation 
call for?" A house whose operations em- 
brace the underwriting and distribution of 
all types of securities is able to approach 
that question with an open mind, and to 
offer recommendations uninfluenced by a 
leaning toward a special field of financing 
in which its activities may be centered. 

For more than thirty-six years A. G. 
Becker 8C Co. has been financing represen- 
tative American business concerns — un- 
derwriting and distributing securities in 
the forms indicated by individual situa- 
tions. We shall be glad to confer with you 
about making our experience and facilides 
helpful to your own business. 

Booklet tnlitltd "Sound CoTporaleFinancing, " 
%hicli sketches the terrice » t hare Tendtreda 
aumberaf well known American Corporalions, 
wilt be tent upon request. 

A. G. Becker & Co. 

54 Pine Street, New York 
100 South La Salle Street, Chicago 



discounts, the Federal Resen-e Bank is 
in a position to play an active, rather 
than a passive role in increasing or cur- 
tailing the amount of Federal Reserve 
credit in use. 

This superb technical status of the 
Reserve Bank, which is in position to 
ease up credits at will, is of paramount 
importance at this time when there is 
evidence that the long continuance of 
abnormally high interest rates has begun 
to cut into business prosperity. 

In August, exports slumped, and there 
was some retardation in the construc- 
tion industry, in steel and in automo- 
biles. A moderation of the business pace, 
which has been exceptionally rapid, 
may prove a beneficent influence. 

It is nevertheless reassuring to know 
that the central banking authority can 
apply a tonic to receding trade when 
and if it feels that the recession has ex- 
ceeded necessary and healthy propor- 
tions. 

Equities are demanded today 

♦ THE closing of New York as a world 
source of capital has been coincidental 
with the decline of the bond market. 
Changed investment habits and abnor- 
mally high interest rates have caused 
widespread apathy toward old-fashioned 
bonds. 

The deterioration of the bond market 
has caused trouble at home as well a 
abroad. It constitutes the immedia' 
cause of the setback in the constnictif^ 
industry, and has also caused a virtusil 
deadlock in the Farm Loan System, 
which has been unable to attract ncw 
capital on an economical basis. 

In answering the foreign complaint 
that the New York capital market has 
been closed. New York financiers insist 
that it has remained open to those who 
knew how to tap it. Capital has been 
wooed in huge quantities by those who 
offered equities, and some financiers be- 
lieve that the time has come when for- 
eign enterprises, seeking American capr 
ital, will have to offer common stock or 
its equivalent in the New York market- 
Foreign enterprises are reluctant tO 
do this, because of pride and also b^ 
cause of a disinclination to encourage 
foreign, absentee control of their enter- 
prises. 

A magnet for foreign capital 

♦ OF course, the balance of interna- 
tional payments has been further ups^'' 
by the tendency of the bull market 
New York to act as a magnet for foreig" 
capital. New York not only showed ^ 
creditor position on debts and on 
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NEW ENGLAND 

has always surmounted obstacles— 



THE industrial history of New 
England is punctuated by a 
series of migrations. The iron and 
steel industry, nurtured here, grew 
up to move away. But New England 
stuck to its task and new industries 
came flocking in volume more than 
sufficient to offset the loss. Again the 
Pied Piper played to paper and rub- 
ber, native Yankee industries, and 
led a share of them to other sections 
of the country. Yet in the face of this 
adversity the value of New Eng- 
land's manufactured products has 



grown nearly sixfold during the past 
forty-five years. 

New England is humming at its 
work today. Of 348 separate indus- 
tries listed in the last United States 
census, 2i7arelocatcdhcre. And this, 
the oldest manufacturing center in 
the country, offers amazing oppor- 
tunities to new enterprises today. 

To find out what you want to 
know about business opportunities 
in New England, you need only 
communicate with its oldest and 
largest bank. 



"•FIRST 

NATIONAL BANK of 

BOSTON 

1784 if -k 1929 
CAPITAL y SURPLUS $50,000,000 

New EnglancPs Largest Financial Institution 
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"TSfo hond is 
good enough to forget" 

Even (he best of bonds are sometimes wcakenetl by 
unfavorable changes In economic conditions. Cer- 
tain bonds may be less desirable for you todav 
than they were when purchased, because of changes 
since in your own personal investment needs. 
These are reasons why you should check over your 
holdings occasionally with competent advisors. 

At National City offices in over fifty American 
cities you will find experienced bond men ready to 
advise you on new investments and on the suita- 
bility of your present holdings. They may be able 
to suggest revisions in your investment fist which 
will improve your security or increase your income 
without sacrificing any investment quality you 
really need. 

The National City Company 

Xatiotial Cily Bank Building, New York 

Oi}]c«s or representatives in the prlncipul cities of the Unitett States, Canada, Europe, 
Cliin.i, Japan, India, Ati»tra[u\, Soulh Arneric.i, Central America nnJ tlic West In<!itf<;. 



Our current list pre- 
sents a wide clioice of 
avestigatcd issues. It 
fill be sent upon 
request. 



•REPRINTS 

of Nation's Business Articles 

will be fiirrmhetl at cost to readers ef this maga- 
zini>. Tmnic!<Hate attention given to all requests 
for prices, 

NATION'S BUSINESS.Washington, D. C. 



ports, but, instead of sending out capital 
in the fomi of loans, drew in alien cap- 
ital from financiej^ in London, Paris, 
and elsewhere who believed that the 
best speculative play in stocks was in 
New York, 

For months, the bourse in Paris, 
Berlin, and London have been dull. 
Some of the leading English investment 
trusts made their chief capital appre- 
ciation this year in New York, The Sep- 
tember reaction in the New York Stock 
Exchange was connected with heavy 
profit taking by foreign holders of Amer- 
ican shares. 

Obviously, such a state of affairs is 
temporary. We cannot permanently con- 
tinue to export merchandise, collect our 
debt, and at the same time import capital. 

The financial background emphasizes 
the need of America's playing the role 
of world banker, yet the preoccupation 
of the public with home development 
and domestic exploitation has tended 
particularly in the last two years to 
prevent the American investor from 
letting his dollars roam far beyond our 
national boundaries. 

Before the war, lx>ndon was the un- 
challenged financial center of the world, 
but its bankers and investors were never 
diverted by such gigantic domestic op- 
portunities as exist in this country. 

Provincially minded, we Americans, 
rich in gold, have been tending to starv:| 
the rest of the world of credit. And the 
situation has been aggravated because 
the French for a different set of reasons 
have done precisely the same. 

An English economist's view 

♦ HARTLEY WITHERS, tlie Brit- 
ish economist, told me that he thought 
the Federal Reserve ought to allow its 
gold hoards to make credit in this coun- 
try superlatively easy, so long as there 
is no evidence of an inflationary rise in 
commodity prices. 

"But," I asked, "would not such a 
cheap-money policy result in the bid- 
ding of stock prices to such fantastic 
levels, that shares would make unsatis- 
factory collateral for bank loans?" 

Mr. Withers replied that it was the 
job of the member banks to decide ho* 
much margin they would require ort 
loans. 

Discussing Mr. Wither's viewpointt 
an oflicer of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem remarked that in his opinion th« 
social and economic consequences of * 
vast inflation in security prices would 
lie about as disastrous as a great infla' 
lion of commodities, such as this coun- 
try experienced in 1920-21. 

Incidentally, Mr. Withers was one ' 
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:i>80 who oi)ixjst'd Ihe rccenC ruse in Uie 
iiscount rate of the Bank of England, 
holding it was futile for London to 
c< ■ jainst New York ■) 

. ^. He thought it \v;. ..i 
for England to lose some gold, rather 
than discourage slowly reviving home 
trade with lii.ijher interest rates. 

He regretted that the Cunliffe Coni- 
»iUttee had circulated the dogma that 
England needed a minimum of 150,000,- 
OOO ix-Hinds sterling in reserves. At the 
Hnie of our conversation in London, the 
serves had slumped, to 138,000.000 
iwunds, and Mr. Withers said he saw 
Bo reason why reserves of lQO,000,0{Jf) 
^ould not be adequate. i\sked how much 
Sold England needed, Mr. Withers re- 
plied, "That depends on the oiiinion of 
111' nr of the Bank of England." 

.illy, in staying under the 
^ew York discount rate for nearly two 
lioniJis. London lost a substantial 
Srnniint of gold. At the Bank of F'rance. 
nent was expressed to nie over 
i-t that the Bank of England de- 
yed in raising the rate, and thus en- 
"fed widespread arbitrage opera- 

i he Bank of En^and recognized that 
u lier 5H F"^'' cent rate was uneco- 
but was reluctant to lx.x>st the 
a time when there was no domes- 
ison for doing so. But at length 
•"it^t t national consideration? prevailed. 



It 



ew trend in securities 



OR many months, the (.i ; i .» 
"»id and nn krrxd slock creations in the 
':an market have borne spccula- 
iements, designated to captivate 
'he prevailing pubUc taste. Such issues 

ffl-M, ,, , • ■ - ... 



'■^ Conversion into common stocks. 
^ * ' 'i emphasis has been laid on 
slative fefilures that when a 

I J^"-'"^'"!; a new pre.ferred stock issue, the 

: all about 

:ning jx;wer and asset ix^tition of 
i>mpany financed. 
It is a matter for philosophical spec- 
"'^ttion whether the okl ' b<^nd 

^•-'"■ket will come back. ; lac ad- 
'■ftrsity might of course make the safety 
"f trotvl 1;,. : ■ -id 

iJiJci- comi>anits and savings bank.-?, 
have obligations to meet in dol- 
ralhff than in purchasing power. 



' concerned with getting back a lixcd 



Our Se}^ice 
to Security Traders 

CUSTOMERS maintaining margin accounts 
with us expect and receive prompt and 
efficient executions of trading orders from our 
specially trained staff of customers' men n l 
floor brokers. 

Investigations concerning stock market con- 
ditions and movements are available in the form 
of a daily mark- ^ Irf i-cr and special bulletins. 
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nist & 
... tV,'0 

/ of the oldest and liygest banks in iiuuihcrn California 
/ 

Security-First National is 
■ ' fully equipped to do every 

kind of banking business 
and lias branches in 61 com 
munities, extending from 
Fresno and San Luis Obispo 
to Imperial Valley. 

/ 
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Standards and 
Earnings 

in Avi atlon 



Earnings and the serious 
business of a new industry 
begin when generol stand- 
ards go into effect — 
stondards in engineering 
research, in manufacture, 
in operations. In aviation, 
standards rnean safety to 
the air troveiling publk, in- 
creased popularity of air 
troffic, increased demand 
for transport ond chorter 
equipment and a lorge 
growth of privote flying- 
ail of which mean increased 
earnings. 

Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, representing byfarthe 
largest capital investment 
in aviation to-day,has been 
formed not only as a finan- 
cial holding company, but 
OS a means of bringing 
American aviation stand- 
ards to the highest point 
humanly attainable. With 
forty operating bases from 
coast to coast and an unsur- 
passed engineering tradi- 
tion, the twelve component 
companies of Curtiss- 
Wright present o united 
front in this newest of great 
industries- with the earn- 
ing possibilities that only 
nation-wide standards 
can bring. 



James C. Willson 
& Company 

39 Broadway New York 

Louisville, Ky. 

T^lfMI|^ clove AAOcuboA with tht cofpc^ 

rut finuictfv tjf Curtib'WrishE ttnd Aih> 
CIHcd Coopiknici. we Mje in a poMiioo lo 



tt* BH-tEVE that NATION S BUSINESS 
is discussed by more busioess men 
than any other maft»xiae. Scarcely a 
week goes by that one or more of 
the different men that call at my of- 
fice do not refer to some article in 

Nation s business, j j 
w, n. outland 

Summit Wbolesiile Groca:r Co^ Akron, Ohio 
IVImn umtin3 pleaie mttntion Sation't Butintu 



number of dollars than with establish- 
ing a stake in the future of the commu- 
nity for himself, seems impressed with 
the notion that the bond buyer gets 
back something less than the full earn- 
ing power of capital. 

Edgar LanTence Smith, who first for- 
mulated in scientific terms the value of 
common stocks as a long-term invest- 
ment, still believes that there are times 
when bonds and cash are preferable to 
common shares. 

High hopes fof world banks 

♦ THE profxised International Bank, 
whose statutes experts have gathered 
in Baden Baden to formulate, will be a 
formal succe^or to the informal rap- 
prochement among central banks which 
was introduced by the late Benjamin 
Strong, of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, and Montagu Norman, gov- 
ernor of the Bank of England. 

In spite of Secretary Stimson's ruling 
that the Federal Reserve should not 
participate in the formation of the Bank 
for International Settlements, sponsors 
of the bank still hope that in time the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
like foreign central banks, will see fit to 
make a deposit in the new institution. 
Advocates of the bank of the Continent 
hope to make it far more than a clearing 
house for reparation payments. They 
hope to make it an instrument for en- 
lightened international financial coop- 
eration. 

The idea has wider potentialities than 
are commonly realized in this country. 
The British Treasury, fearing new com- 
petition for London, has desired to limit 
the scope of the bank. It is hoped on the 
other side that the new bank will start 
to operate on January 1 in place of the 
present Reparations Commission, which 
constitutes an invasion on German sov- 
ereignty. 

Laborites' success stirs fear 

♦ THE dramatic exploits of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party are causing some con- 
cern in the City (the London financial 
district), which fears the minority party 
is doing too well. 

"The Labor Party is doing rather too 
well to suit us, " a member of the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange remarked to me. 
"It has enormously strengthened its 
prestige with the people, particularly 
since Philip Snowden*s victory at the 
Hague. Five years ago. when the Labor 
Party was in, the attitude of the City 
was 'let them make fools of themselves, 
and the country will soon be sick of 
them.' But this time, the Labor Party 



is doing so well that, if on the first break 
with Parliament it should go back to 
the electorate for a vote of confidence, 
it would be returned as a majority 
Government. 

"Then, in my opinion, it would be 
far more dangerous to conservative bus- 
iness than at present as a minority Gov- 
ernment. For the Party still advocates 
a capital levy, and a mere discussion of 
it, if Labor were a majority party, 
might result in a loss of business confi- 
dence, and in a sizable flight of capital 
from the country. " 

Parb stock yields ate scant 

♦ STOCKS of late have offered a high- 
er income return in London, Berlin, and 
Rome than in New York. But in Paris 
the cash return, varying between one 
and three per cent, has been most nig- 
gardly of all. The shortage of capital in 
Berlin has resulted in extremely high 
yields on fixed maturity obligations. 
Lack of surplus wealth in Italy and the 
outside feeling that the permanence of 
the Mussolini dictatorship constituted 
a special risk have resulted in compara- 
tively high returns on Italian securities- 
Investors in different countries are 

actuated by varying philosophies. In 
England, where many live on their cap- 
ital, investors are concerned more wiU' 
dividends than with earnings. Of course^; 
the earning yardstick, which has bee* 
receiving increasing attention in the 
United States, is a more scientific meas' 
ure of the worth of a stock. 

Commenting on the American boom 
in stocks, a statistician said that it con- 
stituted a recognition by the public of 
Carl Snyder's discovery of the law of 
secular trend — the doctrine that Amer- 
ican business normally grows at the rate 
of about three per cent a year. A fello* 
statistician, who was present at the in- 
formal conference, remarked, "Snyder 
drew curves to project the future ot 
business, and the public has been dis- 
counting the hereafter. " 

The ultimate end of mergers 

♦ WILLIAM R. BASSETT, partner 
of Spencer Trask & Company, thinks 
the country has jus^ begun to scrat*'' 
the surface of merger possibilities. 

"If you give your imagination fr^ 
play," he told me, "you can visuali^- 
though you and I won't live to see it- 
the realization through mergers of 
great unification of economic activity 
which the Socialists have dreamed of-" 
only it will be accomplished withf^^ 
giving up utilization of the acquisiti^^ 
instinct of men. " 
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Deeper and Broader Foundations 
for the Rising Skyline of Business 



Throughout the cities of America new 
giants of steel and concrete soar skyward 
They symbolize the marked trend toward 
size in modern business, and typify the 
economic development of our country. 
Fear of size, generally, has been re- 
placed by its acceptance as a mark of an 
economically adjusted enterprise. This 
trend toward size makes necessary 
broader and decpet financial foundations 



for expanding industry and commerce. 

The consolidation of The Seaboard 
National Bank and The Equitable Trust 
Company brings to the service of their 
clients a more deeply entrenched foun- 
dation in resources and banking experi- 
ence. On this foundation the established 
business of today as well as the coming 
business of tomorrow can rely for their 
growing needs. 



The Equitable Trust Company 

OF NEW YORK 

4 merger ofTht Seahoard National Bank and Tin E^iuitahU Trust Company • Total resources in excess of $800,000,000 

Main Ofice; 1 1 Broad Street, New York 
Offues of Out'Of-Town Representatives: Philadelphia, Balrimore, Pittsburgh, Adaoca, Chicago, IMUs, Sao Fraacisco 

Foreign Offices: London, Paris, Mexico Qty 



TrJic« irrid'nji (o Tiir. RtjCiTiaijj Trust CnMPAST » Nrw Y)«it jittaie moilfon .Voiion'r 
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Steelcrete 3 paint protection 

in 3Modern Bank Vault Canstrueiion in 



Front BageXeivs 




VNY BVNKKIt.S ill recfut; years Iiave tak<'ii aiKantagt^ 

unitv to Luitfl incrcasej confidence aHioii<^ prctit'iit aiui prospe<;ti\ c 



safety rank patrons hy installing a 

TIh! abovcnrwspnporr'lipjiingdcmoiwtratcs 
rlir Nf^v^-^ V:iliir of HiK'h *'nn.-.lqii-(ion. No 
iird: ' ' to 

Villil.- ..i'- l" ■ ' 'li -I iin<l 

rtplo»»ivcx ami afTord griralrot prolw'ifin lo 
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Steelcrelc 3 J'oiiil Protection Vauli. 



p; 
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CUTTING FLAMt 



EX PLOS IVES 



TllK CoNSOl.tL/AJ i.w r,M'AM)El) iMKTAf- COMPANIES 
Sf<M»/i-n>fe ituUding,, (f hmtinf,, [\ p»l fa. 

Orawirh^: IWali <.U '<-Uni n.ib'l.-l|il>ij l>irl.b..rjli Llilr.);.. >Vw Y..iL lii.fl.l.. 




UmlU 



OTHER STEKLCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 

I'ft IME li ili mtii f(ir/(i.irr(.i/ hJish fro- If'inrhu CminU , . . Imltislrial jV/<s/i fnr 
NJ/'■^^• Ctinntx nnii t 'tinhiiin^ . . , MeUil Lnth . , . h'jcftantlni Mvtctl Ciiiu r<-lr li'-iitfiirciniviil 



What Makes a 
Successful Executive? 

{Cmillnued jwm pa^e 40) 
of accouiitinij must increase I^ecause i 
<-■' I ■ lie measurtintnt of 

1h'. . iis. The accounting 

department of a business reduces all the 
various problems and events of the many 
departments to the common jK-cuniary^ 
unit of nieasurentent. 

Exacting and irksome as the syste 
of pecuniary measixrement may be 
limes, it is tlie only one the inind 
been able to devise. . 

The importance of accounting has in- 
creased as the size of business has in- 
creased and it has l>econie a [-.aramounl 
factor in tlie question of business suc- 
cess or failure. The business lc:»der must' 
be able to read reports and to picture 
men, dejiarLments and exix'nse ' 
are mirrored by the tables of dolli 
and cents. He must possess exactly ' 
sort of ability whicli ■ ' ' a militaf 
commander from r A rnaiis to 

picture the movements ol annies. 




Sales experience is invalu- 
able to the modern executive 

'I"he measurement of the flow of m^' 
terials into ^ ' ■ .d thrrmgh the pi^' 
ess of mill and the flow o' 

finished gwKls through the sales ch:"^' 
nels must be at the tingerlijjs of the ui>' 
to-date business executive, and he mU*^ 
know promptly whi ' 
heads and pn-fif ',v 
realized. 

i like to piciiiic the iiuiii 
business as a drama of tK. 
dollar whicli Ls successively caiii ■ ' j 
and released. The drama is exphii:"'^ 
by a sort of a rough diagram iit t'^' 
■-i\aiie of I! \i,ii.c! or watch dial. (jfj^i 



ill ; ' n! 111.-' ton of l!n- wn'C 



When writtno ft* Twi! Onvnnf.»trrm> Fxi*' 
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35 Strong banks and trust 



COMPANIES have alreadq Joined 

northwests powerful Banking Institution 

>|LREADY thirty-five of the leading banks and trust 
C/T. companies in twenty-five cities in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, South Dakota and North Dakota 
have announced their affiliation with the Northwest Ban- 
corporation. 7,000 influential men and women living ia 
the Northwest and Middle West have become stockholders 
and more than 5 DO leaders in business and finance, living 
in all parts of the Northwest and Middle West, have been 
called to the directorate of this powerful bankiDg group 
and its affiliated institutions. 

Manufacturers and distributors interested in the North- 
west and Middle West can profit by the improved facilities 
and service this institution offers. For information, write 
the Business Service Department of the Northwest Ban- 
corporation. 



tAffiliated 

MinDeapolu, Minn. . . Sdrtiwrtttm Nitti»)ul Bairi and 
agtluittd iankt ia Mhtntaptla 
Mmne»polit, Minn, . MhmiviU Imh & Tmit Camptnj 
Minneapolis, Minn. . . . . . Tht HnmtsBta Csm^irf 

Minnu polis, Minn. Muiland S*itifnt,4t Bttnk and Trusi Co, 

Minnupolii, Minn MrirapnliUn yjiimal Bimi 

l)cs Moines, Iowa /ou'o-Dm Moinn Slui'l iiank O Tnit Co, 
Duluth. Mian. . . . Pint ,ntd Anterittin S'jrmnai Bank 
t>uluih, MiiuL , . . . Vim i\jiiBitttl Dtthith Csmpaity 
Oinahfti Nebras&kL .... Utfited Stattt iSalhtui BunM 
Unuht, Nebntki .... Vnitrd Stain Trxit CtmpMtr 
Umihk Nebnika ..... Sl^ri Yjirds Nttimtl Bjmk 

Omabi, Ncbruka South Omaln Savmt> Bank 

MuonCjt}, Iowa ....... t-tnt Suiiotial Hank 

FftrxOp North Da kot* Pirii Njlion,tI Bjnk O TruU Company 
Xm Crosse, Wisconsin . . Sationat B^irk of La Croat 
Sioux FiJli, South Dakota . . , Srcurily Nathatil Bank 



Aberdeen. South Dakou . 
Dead wood. South Dakota 
Faribault. Minn. . . , . 
Ferj^uj FaJU. Minn. . . 
Huron. Suutii Dikota. 

iame^town. N, Diik. , 
.t!iid. Sfjutb Uakor^ . . 
Minuf. North l^kf>ta . 
Moorhead. Minncvota 
Owatonna. Minnesota 
Rapid CMy, .South DaJcota 
Sionc CttTi Iowa . , . 
South St. Paul, Minn. . . 
SiurKi>. South Dakola . 
\K>hpt^ton. North Dakota 
Watertown. South Dakota 
Waiertown^ South Dakota 
Winona, Mind. .... 



. . . . Fim Satlemal Bmi 
. . . . FirU Naihmal Bank 
Srcarity Nat't Bmmk & Tnil C*. 
Frrgat Fails Natimal Boat 
. National Bank af Harom 
Janus IUmt Na*im$al Bant 
. . Pint Natmul Bank 
. . Firii Salimat Rani 
. . Piril Nalienal Bank 
. . Secfrity Statt Bank 
. . Firu Natmial Baiti 
Uvt Skict Natimal Bank 
Sleek Yards Natkma! Bank 
Comittrrctal SalioHai Bank 
CiriXftti Satmnai Hank 
Cjtisens Natrona I Bank 
. Fhit Sationai Bank 
. Tbt FirU National Bank 




NORTHWEST BANCORPORATION 

MINNEAfOLIS, MINN, 

Combined Resources over $43 0,000, 000. 00 
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Economic Reports 

Aniericaii AppraiHal!? for stork 
issues include reports settiniK 
forth not only the cost of reprc»- 
diiction aiid sound value of the 
physical properly, but also an 
analysis showinfj how proj>erly 
renewal, maintenance^ and de- 
preciation affect earnings, as 
well as a complete survey re- 
vealing the value of the enter- 
prise as a whole. 

THE 

iWEracAN Appraisal 

COMPANY 

.\eir Ynrh - Chicugu - Miltvitiikef 
ami PrituriiMil Cities 



A N A T I O i\ A L O R G A N I Z A 1 1 <> \ 



JOSLIN'S 

£CLiP*SE 

TIME STAMP 




'>h « Memoryl / 

- I.iiil.twPUItl / 



Greatest Value 
Ever Offered! 

The : 

llurs'' - I.iithtw 

CiVN tract t 




f~~thrn Mttif 



\" ' — ' r 



Nanw "** - 

Oty . • 
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ttWhy I am IVo Loii<»ei- 

a Socialist" 

hy JOHN SPAR GO 

.\ former Sociulwl Iraidcr U-lla wliy lie 
ilisrarded hia SSociolistic tiieory In f«v<>r 
of ( npiljitkni. 

Tliia .•irtiolf .'ippearad in \atiox'« 
lli'iu.vESS Mirly in 1948. Jthas Ixfii rc- 
priiited in bonklcf f<irm for tlieiiuiwn- 
i<'iice of renders. 

I mi <'n|>i<-a. M.DO 
Stnjcit* •'opy» llvr r<»iit» 

N VTIOVS HirSINESS. Tjxlilnxlon. ft. C 



or at 12 o'clock, with a dollar in c. 
in the bank. The purchasing dep" 
ment spends this dollar for raw inateri 
and imprisons it in "stores" for a wee 
or a month or longer; it escapes only 
find itself in another captivity, lock 
up in "work in progress" from which u 
marketable slate it eventually emerg 
according to the !=peed of the syste 
into the form of "finished goods," whi 
are moved into sales places. 

But the dollar is still a dollar; and t' 
objective of the business is not attain 
until it is finally liberated by sales a 
thereby Ix-comes "accounts receivable, 
worth, if the business leader is a succ; 
ful merchant, a little more than a d 
lar; or if he is extremely succes-sful, 
may become a dollar and a half on 
liooks. Finally it is collected and agai 
i; in the form of cash in the bank, 
dollar — plus the gross proSt made. 

Speed makes more profit 

THAT is the quick asset wheel or th 
drama of the moving dollar. The syst 
employed by each manufacturer 
ihe ability of his men will deterrnio 
how fast the wheel turns. The faster i 
can be turned, the grea tcr the turnov 
fif working capital, the mf>re the profit, 
and the less the inventory. 

Speaking of speed it sliould he obvio' 
(but many won't see it) that sp 
nction by men and systems, as 
irasted with easy going and de 
alive practice, will increase output 
profits. The man who acts quickly*^'^ 
works fast is infinitely more vali^l'f 
than the deliterator who makes up I' 
mind slowly and usually moves slo*'- 
in action. 

The dollar six^nt for fixed assets sue 
as plants and real estate drops out o 
tjuirk assets— can never sen'e ther*^ 
again — ^and remains forever in captiv 
ity. Therefore, the only juslificatio" 
for ever moving a quick asset dollar int^ 
fi-ved assets are to provide increase" 
productive capacity or sales facilities' 
or increasetl profits through economief- 

This drama of the moving dollar ^ 
not written by playwrights nor is 
told in words. It is comtxjsed by tH 
accountant and is expressed in figW^" 

The mind of the business leader niu* 
be able at any given moment to f 
terpret every detail of this account!"* 
picture. 

No matter whether a man hopes '■^ 
be a financial executive, a sales 
tive or a production executive, 
ability to understand financial ^ 
operating rciwrts on a broad seal* 
essential to really effective )ivUi''t<'" 
leadership. 
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<^_JyT^ove what ts 
Cheapest to move 



FACTORIES now seek the open spaces 
for the same reason that they once hud- 
dled in great cities. 

Business was not massed because busi- 
ness men loved the dty. Nor are industries 
leaving the cities today for love of green 
pastures. They simply seek the location 
where they can most effectively produce 
what the consumer will buy. 

Since men, raw materials and power 
must be assembled, factory location be- 
comes a question of which is the cheapest 
to move. If raw materials are moved too 
far, freight charges unduly swell the price. 
If men arc moved to tht plant, their food 
and gear must also be massed there. That 
adds to costs. 

Once power cotJd not be moved. It had 
to be used where it was generated. Then the 
steam engine massed men about the factory 
chimneys of great cities. It also spun a web 
of iron rails out to virgin soil and new found 
coal beds. Men and materials were moved 
to the power. To the great collection of 
machinery the rails brought raw materials 



The strategic pcfiti&n of the imali town in Americdn 
industrial development is futiy discussed in the Root- 
let, "America's Nfw Frontier," which the Middle 
finest Utilities Company (yi U^cst Adams Street, 
Chicago, lllinoii} wilf seed upon request. 



and fiict and sent back finished goods. The 
capacity to turn out goods was increased, 
but much of the advantage was lost in the 
greater amount of transportation and dis- 
tribution services made necessary by the 
widening gap between men and the soil, 
between the engine and its fuel. 

But when steam power was changed 
into electricity, power became mobile. 

The construction of widespread electric 
transmission systems made possible the 
universal movement of power to virtually 
every point on the map, giving the small 
town a quality of power supply hitlierto the 
exclusive possession of the big city. Manu- 
facture, so far as its power requirements are 
concerned, can take place anywhere, for 
power can be readily delivered to any point. 
We move what is most cheaply moved: the 
economical and facile movement of power 
more and more replaces the expensive and 
complicated movement of raw materials. 
T » * T 

Provision of power sup>ply to small communities 
on 3 scale equivalent to the service available in 
the great metropolitan centers is the achievement 
and responsibility of the Middle West Utilities 
System, a group of electric companies furnishing 
service to more than four thousand communities 
located in twenty-nine stales. 



Middle West Utilities Company 
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"QuietiW private 
oSfstxofCoUmd Leon- 
ard P. Ayrvs, mtiort' 
ally-knoM/R buiinas 
camomiit, and vtce- 
firejitlent, The Cleve- 
land Trua Company. 



EN of affairs often take their knotty 
problems home at night. They do 
so unwillingly; but they are forced 
to, in order to think things through. In 
other words, they bring their work to a 
place where it is Quiet. 

Many business leaders, however, wisely 
reverse this method. They bring Quiet to 
the place where they work. Realizing the 
doUars-and-cents value of concentration, 
they make concentration possible to them- 
selves during the day — by eliminating the 
ne«Jless noise that infests their offices. 

These business men are beginning with 
the installation of carpets, which deaden, 



olotter-like, the distracting, nerve-racking 
sounds that come from within and without. 

You are the captain of your busings 
day. You can make it what you will. Ho* 
long will you submit to being "bullied" hf 
office noise? How long will you put otf 
quietizing your office? 

There is a Mohawk dealer near yoU- 
Cali him in. Let him quote you pric«JS 
and show you samples of Mohawk 
carpetings. You can choose among thert^ 
just the fabric you want, at the price yo^ 
want to pay, and so assure yourself, ii^ 
your office, of beauty, warmth, comfort — 
and endless, productive Quiet. 



MOHhWK KUGS ^^C/IRPETS 



.jC 1929 >K»u« CAmr unit, uitmtMu. Raw lou 
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We might remember that every road goes in two directions 



A Young Man Looks at Business 

By DARWIN L TEILHET 



ILLUSTRATIONS By THE AUTHOR 



MOST young mea in busi- 
ness, from what I have 
I seen, have a firm private 
I belief tliat most older men 
' are hidebound conserva- 
tives and, because theyhave succeeded, 
are haughty, sometimes patronizing, 
and entirely impossible to understand. 
Many older men have expressed them- 
selves, often and early, in conversations 
and in print, about the younger busi- 
ness generation. They will tell you that 
the young man doesn't know how to 
work, that he is unstable, pampered, 
and used to having things given him on 
the proverbial silver platter. 

This establishes an unfortunate gap 
between different generations. Perhaps 
you employ younger men. Perhaps you 
have wondered sometimes what they 
actually think of you and your gener- 
ation. Perhaps you wonder more often 
how well these same young men will 
manage your business after you have 



retired and placed your life's work in 
their hands. 

As long as the two generations look 
at each other across a wall of mutual 
misunderstanding and doubt tliere is 
mistrust on one side and lack of sympa- 
thy on the other. These walls vanish as 
soon 33 one man lakes the courage to 
establish an intimate personal contact 
with the other. 

An old man too youthful 

AN EXECUTIVE of an American firm 
in Berlin, who was considered by every 
younger member as a haughty and 
ultra conservative old gentleman, gave 
me a completely new opinion of himself 
after I had taken an extended trip with 
him down the Rhine. I discovered that 
his haughtiness was nothing but a thin 
cloak of shyness, and that in the last 
year he had reorganized hts business 
along such modem American lines that 



three of his younger executives had re- 
signed in horror. He proved an interest- 
ing and fascinating leader, and I am 
sure 1 did ten times as much work for 
him after 1 knew him and what he 
wanted as I did before. 

A father told me privately that he 
had found it imjxjssible to meet his son 
on common ground after the la iter's 
absence of four years at college, and 
that he thought the whole blankety 
blank younger generation was going 
straight to perdition as fast as it could 
go with liigh -speed automobiles and air- 
planes. He put his son to work in his 
factory in disgust and now. ten years 
afterwards, the father plays golf every- 
afternoon and allows the son full charge 
of the business. He is convinced that 
his son is a most remarkable young 
man. His son had talent, but it was the 
father who nursed it and brought it out. 

In this modem age of extremely hard 
and fast competition many organiza- 
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tions allow themselves to slip into an 
impersonalized attitude toward their 
employes that is unconsciously resented 
by the younger men. 

A friend of mine quit his position as 
assistant sales manager of a large wash- 
ing-machine factory two years ago, 
when he was ten years out of college, 
and started learning a profession. He 
said, "Our business was so interested in 
actual results that no one had time to 
train me for anything ahead. I was sup- 
poeed to have an executive position, 
but actually I was bound hand and foot 
by red tape to my immediate superior. 
It took me ten years to learn what I 
could have learned in five with a little 
attention — I decided to get out before 
I was too old, so I quit." The business 
lo&t an investment of ten years, the man 
lost an admirable position. 

Easy to hurt morale 

AN OLD and established business may 
grow careless of employe morale. Men 
are brought in from the outside to fill 
positions, without any attempts at ex- 
planations. This is always disturbing to 
the young man who has grown up with 
the bustne^ and who has envisaged 
himself as a possible appUcant for pro- 
motion. 

The executive in charge of the de- 
partment becomes engrossed in the ma- 
terial success of his department. He 
forgets that there are ambi- 
tious y oimger menunderhim. 
Most young men worth any- 
thing are inordinately am- 
bitious. A good executive 
will capitalize this young 
ambition for the benefit of his 
department. Another can 
cause a rumbling, unseen in- 
ternal friction and drive ail 
the able future executives 
away, ahappeningthatcould 
seriously cripple tlie entire 
organization ten years later. 

Another acquaintance of 
mine once explained, "The 
only training I had was what 
I dug out for myself. Every 
one ahead of me was too 
busy making the business 
pay dividends. As a result 
my training was extremely 
haphazard. My time — which 
I feltwasjustasimportantto 
the company as anyone else's 
— was wasted. I had to learn 
what I did through experi- 
ence, and I committed many 
errors in learning that could 
have been prevented by sys- 
tematic teaching and train- 



ing, My department chief left and was 
confident I could fill his place; they 
pulled in a fellow older than I from the 
outside — so I left!" 

Some of the most progressive organi- 
zations are taking cognizance of the 
fact that their future success depends 
as much upon the younger men as upon 
any other factor. One eminently suc- 
cessful manager told a group of young 
men, "I will not have to worry about 
the future of my organization ten years 
from now, because I am shaping the 
future right now," 

He paused for emphasis. He was a 
real speaker as well as a good manager 
and had the crowd with him from the 
start, "I am deliberately using my time 
to train the men under me, and by tliat 
means I know that I won't have to 
worry about wliat they are going to do 
when I have retired." 

Little wonder that he built up a ten- 
million-dollar aluminum utensil business 
in as many years! 

Many of us wonder why the orderly 
and systematic search for knowledge 
conducted in the greater universities 
and graduate business colleges cannot 
be successfully imitated in modem busi- 
ness. In future years the man of the 
younger generation certainly will ex- 
periment in speeding up the instruction 
of the men following them. 

In the system such as we younger 
men envisage, the personnel department 



DONT SNOHftY^ SON, VXHY X 
KNOCKED OUT THIS SAME 
PROBLEM THAT YOU'RE FIGHTING 
NOW,,OVER TVie/MTV VE-Oifti AGO 
I'M QACKINC YOU- WE'Lt BE*T iT 
ft ti At N , r O Ci £ T M E R 




THE BEaiNNER 



A little time in training the youngsters 
will »ave a lot of worry in future years 



will be greatly enlarged, its scope in- 
creased. Instead of recruiting in an 
almost haphazard . manner, all person- 
nel departments will follow the present 
tactics of such pioneering firms as Gen- 
eral Electric and the American Tele- 
phone Company. These fit ms pick their 
men wisely and then train them sys- 
tematically, weeding out the incomtw- 
tents from the beginning. 

The change is growing 

RESEARCH organizations have been 
compelled to follow this procedure be- 
cause of the necessity of accurate and 
carelul work. Business as it is organized 
today still follows the older and more 
wasteful plan through inertia, but al- 
ready increasing competition is slowly 
forcing recognition of a need for change. 

In Gennany, young men apply f<^ 
business positions with their doctor s 
diplomas in their hands. This may he 
an unscientific substitute for a system 
of supervised business training, but even 
so the German method is showing i*' 
markable results. 

The previous generations did not need 
as much schooling as we did because 
they were exjieriencing new and 
known conditions that forced them 
carve out their own educat!<jns. ^ 
present, business is attracting more a"" 
more men who have had some opf'l' 
tunity to absorb the benefits of an ^ 
mittedly rudimentary 3" 
pioneering attempt tosiip*^ 
sede personal experience. 
teaching of the results of t'^*' 
ex[)erience of others. 

In many lines the preset 
antiquated system sho*'^ 
signs of slowly breaking 
down. 

If a man must take 20 
years to learn what he 
ousht to learn in teit yearst 
then ten years are wasien- 
and business as a wh^f^ 
and the organization he is 
loses just as much as 
man does. That is the hea^^ 
and soul of the ferment 
tivating the younger 
of today.They believe thCT 
will be ready to do the 
of tlie men ahead of 
more quickly and ^^^^ 
those men free soqner .^^ 
men aliead will only ^ . 
them a little more of ^ 
time— and let the y°^^e 
men give the business 



of theirs. They want 
opportunity to prove 
conviction. 
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i Eat Your Floors Away 



TOHNS-MANVILLE Industrial Flooriag is defi- 
J nitely a "made-to-order" flooring. la other 
words, its composition is modified to suit particular 
requirements of service. When used in laboratories 
and plants making dyes, batteries or other products 
whose manufacture involves the handling of chem- 
icals, our Engineering Department is prepared to 
make a survey of your plant and recommend the 
right floor — highly resistant to chemical action — 
that will give you the most economical service for 
your conditions. 

Such chemical resistance is obtained in Johns- 
Manville Flooring without sacrificing other advan- 
tages. This flooring is unusually tough and durable. 



but if it should be damaged by some severe shock, 
repairs can be quickly and easily made. Johns- 
Manville Industrial Flooring will not crack nor 
warp under normal temperature changes. Its resil- 
iency and sanitary advantages contribute to the 
efficiency and health of the workers. Especially im- 
portant where chemicals arc handled is its anti-slip 
surface which is effective in preventing accident. 

We have compiled a record showing the ratings 
of the leading floorings on the 12 important points 
of flooring value. This record contains conclusive 
information and should be in the hands of every 
executive specifying flooring. The coupon will 
bring it to you. 



jot* HI 




JOHNS.MANVILLE CORPORATION 

I New Yotk Qiiciso Oe«c]uid Sin Fnocisco Totonto 
(Brmchtt m mlt Urgt eitits} 
Pleuesend mc a copjr oiroai Intiuwiiii tlootlet record. 

otms -lyieinviiie j r 

INDUSTRIAL FLOORING L^l„ L..11ZZZ''''7'*^" 

When vrrilmt 10 JoiiNii-M«xnl,ia Cmowutiox plaut mrntion Xnlion'i Diuiuru 
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ou should have 
a personal safe 

YOUR executive position deserves 
the convenience of having private 
business records perfectly safe — yet 
instantly available. Like a safety de- 
posit box, this"Yand E" safe resists 
fire, theft and prying eyes. Here are 
8.2 cubicfeetof interior space in only 
the room of a swivel chair. The tow 
cost of this attractive safe (in four 
finishes) is repaid through the imme- 
diate executive-action you can take. 

Phone for the "Y and E" 
Representative 

When you contcmpbie rearranginc tin? 
equipment or system* in your office, call in a 
"Y and E" representative. You will be siir- 
prised at tKemany new conveniences and id eat 
he can tellj'ou abtiut. Phcine the "Yand E" 
store in your city or write us for more informa- 
tion on this and the many other "Y and E" 
.tafes available. 

VAWMAN f E M FG.G> 

luajAYSi. ROCHESTER. N. v. 
CAnadAt The OJEce Spcciiilty 
Mfg. Co.. Lid., Newnurktt. Onl. 
Rip>n Dcp(.,3lia BrHdm^.Nsn York,N.Y..U.3. A. 

@y OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 

STFKL AND WOOD PILES t 5TBP.L BHPl.VINC r 
UHSKS t SAFES t OFFICE SYSTEMS ANP SUrPLISS 
t t iANE AND LIBKARY EOUIPMRST f t 



The World's Worst Waste 



{Coniinmd Jrotn page 42) 
I sink a well, I may get both my oil 
and yours. This fact may lead you and 
me to a wasteful competition in sinking 
wells. 

Oil is largely a self-mining mineral. 
It is hkely to have gas pressure back 
of it, which forces it out when a well 
reaches it. Gas, in fact, always occurs 
in conjunction with oil. 

This gas also has a value. The house- 
wife can use it to light the pantry or 
cook the eggs. 

Gas, too, is a costly waste 

COUNTLESS millions of dollars' worth 
of this gas have been lost and are still 
being lost through allowing it to go off 
into the air. Three oil fields near Los 
Angeles, it lins been shown, have wasted 
enough in two years to have sup- 
plied that city for a quarter of a century. 
The gas waste in California is as great 
as though 25,000 tons of coal daily were 
bought, paid for, piled up and uselessly 
burned. 

Yet, this is not the worst of the situa- 
tion. The gas pressure is vital to the 
production of oil. When enough gas has 
escaped there is no longer sufficient 
pressure to force the oil to tlie surface. 
An oil field may produce only $100,- 
000,000 worth of oil, when, had gas 
pressure been conserved, it would have 
produced $200,000,000 or $300,000,000. 
The profit is lost to the producers, but, 
more important, that additional oil is 
forever lost to the public. It may lie 
there inaccessible in the sand when an 
oil shortage has descended upoti the 
world. 

Yet, it is possible to capture most of 
tills gas as it emerges, extract certain 
gasoline from it, use it commercially, 
or force it back into the earth to help 
maintain the necessary presiiure. 

It has been shown that, from a single 
oil field, 100 billion cubic feet of gas 
equal in value to five and a half million 
tons of coal were lost. Frequently not 
more than 35 per cent of the oil is re- 
covered from a field and sometimes, it is 
said, the percentage ia not more than 
ten. 

In California agitation against this 
loss of gas has been going on for years. 
Still, of 1,400 million feet of gas pro- 
duced daily, only 700 million feet are 
used, and but 18 million feet returned 
to the ground to maintain pressure. 

However, the California Conserva- 
tion Law which went into effect in Sep- 



tember isexpected to bring improveirnf** 
Drilling too many wells on a p^^^ 
area is another wasteful practice. It 



been shown that one well to ten ot 



20 



acres is usually sufficient for the t**" 
nomical development of a field, f^' 
quently, however, ten or more wclls^ 
drilled on a single acre. A hundred 
might be put down where one would 
been enough and both gas and " 
wasted from every well. 

Tlie Santa Fe Springs Field, near I^*^^ 
Angeles, is an example of this sfrt^ 
drilling. This is a highly develoi^ 
area. Everybody that had a bit of 'j^ 
put down as many wells as he coul<f^, 
quickly as possible. Since his neigP^ 
was doing the same thing, it was 
sary that he should. In this field a''*' 
it 13 estimated that $2.SO,000,000 ^ 
been spent in drilling unnecessary * 
This money has either been unO^*^ 
sarily lost to the operators, or th<-* *- 
transferred to the consumer. ^ 

In this same area another ^J'Plj; 
folly was demonstrated. After the n** 
had been producing for years it 
known that there were oil-bearing 



at a lower level. When tliis disc"' 



was made, there was already a" 
production of oil in this area. ThcJ* ^ 
no occasion for bringing in '.le* \^ 
duction. The oil was carefully ^ ■ 
underground where it i">S'i' Igipji 
awaited favorable conditions .f"'' 
brought to the siu^face. 



Cooperation is a scarcitj' 



the 



THE landowners and operators ^ ^ 
district conferred and 85 per '^^^ 
them agreed to await better market^ 
ditions. A 15 per cent minority 
willing to wait. It began drilling tc 
lower sands and the others had ^ 
the same. a ef>\ 

Thus, despite adequate knowle«8 ^ 
what should be done, a great ^'^'^ ^ 
wells was sunk and the oil ^^^^ t^ci 
lower levels brought to the s" 
when it was not needed. The oi* ^^^.^ 
spent money they should not ^ 
spent, exhausted a resource when 
not needed, and got a much f?^, 
return than they would have i' 
had waited. 

This sort of procedure is caliea ^ 
lot drilling. It brings ail the oi 
field on the market quickly, a'" 
the same time. It is likely t" ^jiicli 
storage above ground necessary. 
immediately adds 50 cents to ^^^^^ „f I 
of a barrel of oil. It cannot take c | 
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ow many Cylinders , , . 




of Diesel Engine, . . 

will sen^e YOU most effectively? 



WORTHINGTON 

PUMPS 

COMPRESSORS 

CONDENSERS 
and Auxiliaries 

DIESEL ENGINES 

GAS ENGINES 

FEEDWATER HEATERS 

WATER. OIL W 
GASOLINE METERS 

^ JCtteralure oh Hee/ueii ' 



YOU can obtaia the standard 
Worthington Four-cyde Air-injec- 
tion Diesel Engine in 3-cy Under to 
8-cyIinder sizes... 300 to 900 hp.... 
to suit your individual requirements. 

This engine is of the vertical, slow 
speed, heavy duty, single-acting type. 
It has a more conservative rating, 
lower rotative speed and greater 
weight per horsepower than any simi- 
lar engine manufactured in the United 
States. 

Produced by an organization which 
has had over 32 years experience in 
building internal combustion engines, 
this engine is being used as a prime 
mover by more than a score of widely 

WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 

Wtriji Hamien, N. J. Cutinmaii, Ohia Buffait, N, ¥. H*ifit, . 
Encuiive Officei: 2 Piric Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
GENERAL OITICES: HARRISON. N. J. 



divergent industries. It hms materially 
reduced power costs for more than 
600 users. 

Here is a modern eagiae built to 
standards that assure a loog life of 
reliable service. It is a time-proven 
member of the Worthington Line 
of Diesels, which includes also two- 
cycle engines of both single-acting 
solid injection and double-acting air- 
injection typea. 

May we send a competent engineer 
to study your needs and give you defin- 
ite information on Worth iogton's abil- 
ity to meet them? Descriptive literature 
will be sent upon request. 
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($920,000,000.00 paid to 
policy-holders of the iEtna Life 
Insurance Company and affil- 
iated Companies in 79 years!) 



It 

pays 
^ to be 

^TNA-IZED 
f 



See the /^tna-iT^r in your commu' 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 

I U/e InsMTSMce Comfijtny t The A^Jn^ 

OoM^iiy atd Smtety Camp^tny ^ The Autemfthiie 
Jnsufttit^f Campany . Tbe St^n^J^rxi Prre I/tutraxcf 
Campatn ^ ifH^rtf^rd^Cattnectiiut, write ^actkalif 




the gas produced. It is wrong in every 
way. It is typical of this industry, 
which, despite its enormous size, is prac- 
tically without cooperative organiza- 
tion. 

A business is indeed in a poor plight 
when the finding of new sources of sup- 
ply, a blessing under proper conditions, 
causes a whole industry to shudder. 
Yet this is exactly what happens when 
a new oil field is brought in. 

I once sat in a meeting of oil men at 
which it was seriously proposed to bum 
500,000 barrels of stored oil for the sake 
of the condition of the market. I have 
in my files a letter refusing to buy oil 
produced at Spindletop, on the Texas 
coast, at five cents a barrel. Some years 
later, however, the Southern Pacific, 
which runs past this once famous field, 
was importing Mexican oii and paying 
a good price for it. There was tragic 
loss in both these cases because of un- 
controlled and useless production. 

Instinctively, the producer wants the 
greatest amount of oil he can get in the 
least possible time. Instinctively, the 
Government thinks of conservation. 
These two viewpoints seem diametri- 
cally opposed to each olher. Properly 
analyzed, however, they are not. 

The individual would not want to 
produce unwisely were it not for the 
fear that his neighbor will get the lion's 
share of the oil. If one landholder in a 
field drills, the others are forced to do 
likewise. If all the landholders operated 
as a unit, the maximum of returns might 
be procured. This would be to the ad- 
vantage of all. Everybody woujd get a 
better return. The field could be scien- 
tifically developed and the production 
might be brought in when the market 
is favorable. 

Salt Creek was well managed 

THERE are plenty of examples of this 
sort of development. Salt Creek field, 
in Wyoming, for instance, is controlled 
by a few producers who agreed, years 
ago, on unit operation. They measured 
the production capacity of each well. 
When the market and pipeline capacity 
made it necessary, they allocated 20 
per cent, 50 per cent. 60 per cent, pro- 
duction to these wells. 

The same sort of thing has been done 
at other places. Near those fields about 
Los Angeles where town-lot develop- 
ment has run riot, are others, scientifi- 
cally drilled, where production is de- 
pendent upon the market. There is no 
lack of examples of the proper han- 
dling of fields. Methods are well known. 
The trouble is practically always caused 
by willful minorities. 



The life of an oil field is short. In the 
past, half the field's production has 
come in the first four or five years. The 
other half might come over a decade or 
generation with an ever decreasing out- 
put. Three per cent of the wells, the big 
ones, produce 50 per cent of the oil — 
while 300,000 wells produce the other 
50 per cent. 

For use but not waste 

THE conservationists do not object to 
abundant use of oil for all proper pur- 
poses. But, regardless of abundance, 
there can be no excuse for waste. There 
can be no excuse for producing oil when 
there is already too much. Only a fool- 
ish grocer would keep pouring molasses 
in a jug already running over. But this 
is exactly what the oil people are doing. 

The Government sees all this, The 
industry sees it. The states see it. Even 
the majority of individual oil men see it. 
But nobody dares stop lest the other 
fellow get ahead of him. 

Now the President has inaugurated 
a conservation movement. He wants 
the industry, the oil-producing states 
and the Federal Government to get to- 
gether in a scheme to stop waste. They 
all want to get together. They do not 
know how. There must be concerted 
action between owners within a single 
field, between fields, between states. 
Bringing this about is the problem. 

One meeting, that at Colorado 
Springs, looking to this end, has been 
held. It was a preliminary conference 
to which everj'body who desired could 
come and ever\'body was given an op- 
portunity to speak. The delegates ap- 
pointed by the various governors un- 
doubtedly left Colorado Springs with 
the impression that there was a real 
problem and an attempt is now being 
made to find a practical method of deal- 
ing with it. 

How can a state bring about unit 
operation of a field? How can it prevent 
production when there is already too 
much oil above ground? How can it pre- 
vent wasteful operations? How can the 
situation be controlled so that one state 
can cut down its production without 
giving another state an advantage? How 
can cut-throat competition be stopped 
between localities? How can oil which 
is fit for such refined services as pro- 
pelling limousines or airplanes be with- 
held from performing the work of coal? 

One method of treating converts 40 
per cent of crude oil into gasoline. 
Other easily attainable methods produce 
60 per cent or more of gasoline. If the 
industry achieved 60 per cent of gaso- 
line from its crude, it could provide fuel 
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T/ie history of the 
great ship is 



m THE FILES K 



ONE day, a tnau with vision »sad to 
hi» associates, "Let's build a ship". 
From that day on, ttirough design, 
finance, engineering, coiislrurtion and 
eqtiijiping, there were wrilten records 
of every detail. These, and the records 
of every voyage the great sliip makes, 
are preuerved for reference in filfli*. 

The files hold the history of tiie ship. 
New chapters are added ear.h day. 
And each day, past history must be 
consulted, aa a guide for the future. 

So with every activity of man. Records 
arc the control — ihe business memory. 

In your buaincs;^, let GF Allslcel Files 
preserve your records. These files, of 
permanent and beautiful steel, are 
made to consimic less time in filing 
and less time in finding. And that'a 
all there is to record keeping — filing 
business documenl* — everything from 
small cards to large maps and plans 

HO that they shall always be instantly 

and certainly accessible. 

A Gl'" filing fipecialist in ready now to 
help you get service like thai from the 
liJiug system of your business. 




"Serves and Survivet** 



The General fireproofing Co. 

)'»ung«f<tirn, Ohio »^ Canatiian Plant, Toruntn 

BKANC11F.S AND DEALERS IN ALL PIUNCIPAL CITIES 



The GFAlUteel linn: Dculm, Table*. Fil 

Sectional File*. Ducuineiit Kilen, F 

Trausfor CasoA, Sates, Sturage Cabine 



Filing Qibinnlit, J 
"iling .Sujtnlifis ft 
inets, Shclviii|( J 



ATTACH THIS COUPON TO . 
VOITR FIRM UfTTCaHEAD 



The (;en£ral FmtPROOFiNtt Co. 



Alleleel Office Eqnipmen 

jVri m c 

Firm 



py of th 
It Catalof. 



Addrm*. 
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Speed with Accuracy 
Reduces Figure Work Costs 

The ultimate in low cost of figure work is attained, 
when SF>eed- with- Accuracy is applied practically to 
all the calculations of Billing, Inventory, Payroll, 
Estimates, Cost, Percentage, Audits, Distribution 
— and all other figure operations in accounting. 

With the Comptometer it is so applied. 

Comptometer speed insures rapid production. 

Automatic controls safeguard operation, even 
at the highest speed. 

Comptometer schools place at the disposal of 
employers, trained operators capable of turning 
out work at low unit cost. 

If you are interested in lower figure work costs 
in your office, a Comptometer man will be glad to 
talk it over with you. 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 

1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, 111. 




If not made by Felt Tarrant ii's not a Comptometer 
Only CheComptometer has the Cotttrolled-key sa/egtuird 



for our nearly 30 million automobiles 
and use 250 million barrels less crude 
oil every year. 

Some contend that the production of 
crude oil can be left to t!ie simple oper- 
ation of tlie law of supply and demand. 
They forget that price will not restore 
e.xhausted oil 6elds. Others contend that 
simple agreements between the produ- 
cers will solve the problem. But what 
if willful individuals refuse to enter 
agreements? The recent failure of such 
a plan in California indicates the hope- 
lessness of voluntary effort. 

There are many interests at issue. 
There is the landowner; there is the 
royal tyowner; there is the leaseowner 
and the various contracts based on 
tliese ownerships. 

Unanimous agreement b needed 

THE problem is to draw up an agree- 
ment that ail three classes will approve 
and observe. The migratory character 
of petroleum makes it necessary for 
adjoining property to produce or lose 
some portion of the oil underlying it. 
For this reason practically 100 per cent 
agreement to a curtailment program is 
necessary. 

A striking demonstration of the pos- 
sibility of writing such an agreement 
has just been made. A year ago the 
stupendously rich Kettleman Hills oil 
field was found in California. Some of 
the land in it was government land. 
Secretary Wilbur of the Department of 
the Interior, insisted that, in an absence 
of a need for the oil, it should not be 
produced. The Government, however, 
had no authority to hold up the produc- 
tion. Despite this, after months of con- 
ference the various interested parties 
were brought to sign an agreement not 
to produce for a year and a half, and in 
the meantime, to study the possibilities 
of cooperative development and oper- 
ation of this field so that the maximum 
returns could be obtained from it. Ket- 
tleman Hills, it would appear, is to be- 
come a demonstration of the proper 
handling of a great oil field. 

This was accomplished through per- 
suasion. It brings up the vital ques- 
tion of how the minority percentage— 
for it is undoubtedly a minority — can 
be made to conform to what is undoubt- 
edly in the public interest. 

If such a power existed equally in all 
the interested states and was used when 
the industry itself asked its use, it would 
provide a proper method of regulating 
the production of crude oil and a proper 
opportunity to conserve for the interests 
of the nation and the [wople this mineral 
so much a part of our national life. 
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Wliy all the 



aste in 




Crating ? 



THE priodple of 
"Cut-to-size 
crates backed by 
the Weyerhaeuser 
laboratory method 
is elTecting large 
savings for many 
manufacturers ia 
lumber, labor, 
space, freight and 
damage claims. 



PERHAPS there appears to be no 
crating waste in your plant. But "waste" is a relative term. 
New methods — new processes — new materials, make old stand- 
ards wasteful. Until your crating methods have been scientif- 
ically analyzed by crating specialists you cannot be sure that 
there are no crating wastes. 

t t f 

The greatest lumber producing organization in the world has 
developed a Laboratory Method of Crating Analysis and De- 
sign which is ferreting out crating wastes for manufacturers — 
waste in lumber, in freight charges, in space, in man-power, in 
equipment inventory, in damaged shipment claims. And stop- 
ping them by the use of scientifically designed crates, made of 
light weight crating lumber, cut-to-size and bundled ready for 
immediate assembly, or nailed into sections as the need may be. 

If your products are standardized it will pay you to have your 
crates analyzed by the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method. The 
service costs you nothing and does not obligate you in any way, 

WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 



FABRICATED WOOD PARTS 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now entered upon still another 
phase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By coniract 
fabrication at ihe mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished 
products it makes available the savings effected through large scale 
specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is invited. 



1 It saves in fri-ifihi bills both hy ' 
■ ^ tific<Jcsisn.cljmtnaiiniec2ire)Kmcn 




THE WEYERHAEUSER 
LABORATORY METHOD 

What It Is 

cilli» liics ui> *ny ofiponuntu^ ther« 
CDAy bclDrsaviajE yuu mtJtiL'y and! makes [he 
Dccr^si^ry Hnran^enic-titJ! for a 5cicnii6c labo 
n(or> jptudy otfycuf parkin jc tieeda> 

2rkft ^ uniple of rour product shipped 
^iju [jj^ Wcyefhatruscr Labonitory la 
Cloquei, Minn*, in your preseoi cr«te> 

^tA ^*V"*^*t"^^?f CraiifUE En*ciaccrs5cudr 
yDurcrice from (he stindpoini o* aoy 
improvcmciit^iiKatcin t>i; niade-— in t:Jflicitncy, 
Bppnrmni:!.-. smuurir of lumber can.'tumcd. 
frciet.i sivinit tKroufch the use of lijthicr 
weight wDodt.less lAbor cou. ^r»(t'r euc 
or ip^ed of usi:mbly ia (be packing rcwm. 

Ax\y A new cniie is desijcncfi, buili and 
(csied in iJie laboratory. 

CfL. ThemosreconomicilandefhcienrkJiid, 
ih:cknc&5 ftfid widtii ol lumber is de- 
tcimini^d. 

f^\\^ Thcmosiefficient orderof msscmbly of 
_ the virious miimbersaod sections ji dc* 
lermintd^alst} (he corrct. i meThoil ofnaijinir. 
(heL'orfeL'tMztrnlnatti.and rhc bt^M method 
of packing: the merchandise into the crate for 
»uie deliver)' to dciKirtation. 

VoDf sample product ii shipped bick 
' to yoa in the new crate — actmai 
shippittx triL (Addttionai shlppiiLg ccjnj are 
luraa^rd fori faccejsary.) 

IRtVi ^cyerhaeusersuhmmioyou A detailed 
proposition for the furniahiriK of your 
crates, cui-to-sitc , aod carried to any desJred 
sffiEfoff/jiirtfurion that seems most practical 
and i»:ooomicMi/roTri yOKrsMMjdiMfJnt* 

What It Does 

The Weftrhttuwt Labontoty Method of 
cniedojCD stopi the wastes in cniinit: 

. !ic:ica, 

incj by fhe applintion of liirnig Ugit uvifil 

ynA forntshin^ your cnces. madr up Jit 

and ready fur M^scmhiy. it frvci fiii:tt>ry floor 
space forprofiublemAQufacturiOB aix-'xa tiocta , 

"TfA Ii rtrducea to a minifflum or cltmiiuiM 

Af\\ }^ towers ovcrhetd cost^ by cutting 
*ttil "oo proJtt" shippioff room opefatioo} 
to a minimum. 

e.u It reducej "bad condition" claimt — hy 
J proper eraie dcniiin ai well aJ by aisuf' 
ance that onlr^ocKj lumber is used, 

/CfU Iilowert yuur rrrt(tbi biltionlumber. 
uiu Ytjti pajf DO (reisbt on waste. 



BACK of the Weyerhat;user I.;ibo- 
ratory Method— making itofsouad 
practical use to industry — arc all the 
Weyerhaeuser knowledge of lurtiber, 
expert crating experience and all the 
Weyerhaeuser resources in fine light 
weight woods and manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities. Even if non^ 
standardization of your product — and 
cunsequenily of your crating require- 
ments — makes the use of Cut-co-Sizc 
Crates impracticablcyou wiU find diat 
the use of Weyerhaeuser Light Weight 
Crating I^unber brings decided econ- 
omies. We shall be glad to study your 
tequiremcnts by the Labora- 
tory Method ftod make recom- 
mendations. 



Crating Division 
WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 
307 N. Michigati Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 



Simplifying Hardware Selling 



By GEORGE E. HALL 

Presidcni, Hall Hardwdre Comt>any, Minneapplis 



/BOUT 20 hardware retail- 
i ers attended the meet- 
^ ing.The discussion 
grew heated. All were 
*in accord in denounc- 
ing the new form of competition. 
They agreed that something had to 
be done quickly to prevent the in- 
dependent dealer from being driven 
out of business. A retailer from a 
prosperousMinnesotatownsummed 
up the discussion by d«Jaring: 

"Our big competitors are taking 
a lot of profitable business away 
from us. They're draining the life- 
blood from our business, because 
they're way underselling us. They're 
able to get much lower prices be- 
cause they place big orders and buy 
dir«;t. To get our business back 
we've got to meet their prices, and 
we can't do it as long as we buy in- 
dividually from jobbers. So we must 
get together, pool our orders, and 
go direct to the manufacturers and 
demand their lowest prices." 

This meeting, though quite in the 
modern fashion, was held more than 
16 years ago. That fact serves to 
remind us that the menace of mass 
distribution is not new. 

Sixteen years ago the hardware man 
was not only worried over the growing 
competition of the mail-order houses, 
but was concerned because department 
stores were opening hardware depart- 
ments, A gr^t many retailers were con- 
vinced that their problem would be 
solved if they could buy their goods 
cheaply enough. 

"Cheap buying" was the cry 

A COOPERATIVE buying association 
resulted from the meeting; but it was not 
successful. Manufacturers were skepti- 
cal. Wholesalers naturally opposed the 




SIXTEEN years ago «the new compe- 
tition>» worried hardware merchants. 
New competition is still the cry but 
some merchants are no longer worried 



movement. After about a year, the or- 
ganizers decided that they must have a 
warehouse and operate their association 
as a wholesale business. 

This experience was taken into ac- 
count in the formation of the Hall Hard- 
ware Company. After 15 years our busi- 
ness has grown to a volume of more 
tlian $4,000,000 which we obtained last 
year at an overhead and distribution 
cost of slightly less than nine per cent 
This expense increased a little last year 
because of building operations, but we 
expect to reduce it to eight and a half 
per cent for 1929 — tlie average of our 
overhead and distribution expense for 
the last Ave years. 



Since we organized we have 
progressed from a thousand 
square feet in a storage ware- 
house building to a large new 
structure equipped with every 
modem facility, including our 
own convention hall. 

500 stockholders 

THE building is owned al- 
most entirely by our oOOstock- 
holders; it has been enlarged 
several times and is now one 
of the largest modem build- 
ings in the M inneapolis whole- 
sale district. 

Our actual progress, how- 
ever, is marked by the success 
of our stockholders. We have 
but one, a retail hardware 
dealer, in each of the towns 
within the economic trading 
area of Minneapolis, and we 
sell him exclusively in his 
town. Each stockholder owns 

$500 worth of our common 

stock and he cannot own more 
nor less. When he joins our 
organizat ion , h e gives the com - 
pany an option on his stock, a^eeing 
to sell it to us at the book value should 
he leave the organization. 

Our financial plan is simple. The 20 
organizers of the company pledged them- 
selves to supply $100,000 for working 
capital and we had somewhat less the 
first year. 

We adopted the policy of paying our 
surplus profits by issuing preferred stock 
to be redeemed in order of issue as our 
capital increased to meet our require- 
ments. We sell our goods at a margin 
and give our stockholders the advantage 
of our savings in exjiense. 

We have reduced by more than 50 
per cent the average cost of distributing 
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The heaviest carload of its kind ever carried in Ainecica 



A little hefty haulin* 
on the Heavy Duty Road 



A Manufacturer of electrical equipment recently came to the 
Erie with the problem of transporting four transformers and their 
auxiliary equipment, 

"All right," said the Erie men. The necessary cars were provided, 
the shipment was loaded and carried safely to its destination. 

Each transformer weighed 2 70 ,000 pounds, the heaviest load of its 
kind ever carried on a railroad car in America. To make the clear- 
ances, "well-type" cars had to be used, but Erie bad the equipment. 

This was a large contract, but Erie took it in its stride. Although 
your shipping problems may be of another nature, we can easily tell 
you their answer — Ask the Eric. 



ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 



Route of The Erie Limited 
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O N YOUR WAY TO 
FLORIDA . . . 

RESOLVE 

TO^SEE THIS 

REGION 

tJNTIL yon knon- these "key" cities, 
j you ratijiol possibly have any idea 
of tlic remarkalile development tii^il 
hat made Piedmont Carolirma sucb a 
villi! corapcling element in many 
industries. 



I See Greensboro, one of the mort 
progressive cities in tbe country, 
remarkable for its ibriving coin< 
merciaL industrial, banking, in. 
aurance and mercantile inlercets. 

■3 Take a side trip to Winslon-Salem, 
wbere the quiet dignity of an old 
Colonial settlement joins bands 
with wide-spread textile and to- 
bacco maiittfacture. 

3 Stop off in Tligfa Point, the center 
of the important Piedmont Caro- 
lina;' ftirnimre imlustry, rapidly 
becoming a rich textile center. 

4 Visit Saliebary, a town where ac- 
tive Bgricullure and developing 
industry are both sources of in- 
creasing wealth. 

5 Spend time in Charlotte, an im- 
portant distributing renter for tlie 
Carolina^ and a pivot point of 

f*' wide-spread artivity in maqy lines 
of mannfactnre. 

Do not miss Spartanburg, where 
textile progress is speedily being 
supplemented by many other di- 
versified inl^est«. 



7 Include Greenville, a center of a 
wealthy agricultoral region where 
in addition to other manufacture 
tbe textile indu<ftry has reached a 
high degree of developinenl. 

• And be ifure to visit Anderson with 
itii spinnin;!, weaving, knitting, 
dyeing and fini^liin^, and other 
manufacturing activities. 

Equal opportunities offer in such 
thrivinit, developing citicit as Rcids- 
ville, Burlington, Thomasville, 
Hickory, Ciie^tcr and many others — 
(mailer, but alive with pos^itilies. 

Send for "Piedmont Carnlinos, Where 
Wealth Aivaits You." Address: Indus- 
trial Department, Room 132, Mer- 
cantile Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 




OUKE POWER 
COMPANY 

SOVTHERN PVBllC irniJTtES r.OMFAyv 
A\D OTHER AILIFM I.STEHESIS 



hardware and we have given our re- 
tailers and the public the benefit of the 
saving. We have reduced the cost of the 
manufacturer's selling and brought our 
own selling expense down. But, more 
important, we are giving our dealers a 
merchandising service the cost of which 
would be prohibitive to individual re- 
tailers. We are odering economical prices 
because we have been able to reduce 
distribution expense. Our second reason 
for success, our merchandising ser\^ice, 
enables our dealers to assure their profits 
and aids them in building their business. 

Low prices alone cannot greatly help 
the independent dealer. 

Efficiency in specialization 

WE RECOGNIZED a difference be- 
tween producing and distributing mer- 
chandise. An experienced organization 
can manufacture a line or a specialty 
much cheaper than any distributing 
agency can produce it, and the distribu- 
tor who knows Iiis business can do a 
much better and cheaper job than the 
manufacturer in distributing hardware. 
We consider our organization as a ser- 
vice agency with no other purjiose than 
to distribute manufactured products as 
economically as possible. 

We have found that sales resistance 
can be eliminated. Ordinarily it seems 
that this resistance is caused by the 
buyer's fear that the seller may be mak- 
ing an unwarranted profit. It is en- 
couraged by secret practices, special con- 
cessions and variable policies. As a nde, 
the wholesaler resists the manufactur- 
er's selling effort and the retailer makes 
it as difficult as possible for the whole- 
saler to sell him, all in the expectation 
that delay and resistance will encourage 
the best price and lenn proposition. 

This condition arises from lack of con- 
fidence and uncertainty as to the value 
of merchandise. 

We have eliminated it. We will not 
buy goods from a manufacturer whose 
policy is variable for we consider his 
policy as important as hbi goods. We 
win the confidence and understanding 
of every dealer we sell before his account 
goes on our books. 

It is not necessary for a manufacturer 
to send a salesman to see us after we 
buy his goods. I f his products are worthy 
of a place in our sUxk, we consider them 
wortJ] merchandising to the limit, and 
we use every effort to give the manu- 
facturer 100 per cent representation in 
our territory with as little selling cost 
as possible. Contrast this system with 
the method of a manufacturer who is 
spending a considerable sum to main- 
Lain his distribution in our territory. 



He employs five specialty salesmen who 
spend their time selling the retailers in 
our trade area. These men send the 
orders they obtain to the wholesale 
houses the retailers designate, and the 
wholesalers deliver the goods. The man- 
ufacturer is also sending salesmen to 
call on the wholesalers, who in turn are 
making considerable selling effort on the 
g(xxls. This means that practically all 
of this manufacturer's goods have been 
sold tliree times. 

We have proved that distribution 
costs are kept high by those manufac- 
turers who attempt to sell as many 
wholesalers as ix»ssible in the same ter- 
ritory. That kind of manufacturer not 
only limits his distribution by encourag- 
ing apathetic order taking instead of 
aggressive merchandising by the whole- 
salers but he is adding sales resistance 
to the distribution of his products. With 
a few exceptions, we handle lines not 
distributed by our competitors, and we 
seldom stock duplicate articles. 

Wlien a manufacturer duplicates an 
estabhshed line in the wholesaler's stock, 
he luinecessarily burdens the expense of 
distributing his goods, regardless of how 
well known his gotxls may be. 

If a manufacturer distributes his gotxis 
through tlie indejiendent wholesaler, we 
are convinced that he makes a serious 
mistake in selling the same goods to 
mass distributors. In so doing, the man- 
ufacturer expects the wholesaler to ren- 
der a service that is impossible in the 
face of the competition created in selling 
through tbe other channel. 

Help dealers in many ways 

FREQUENTLY, we find it profitable to 
use the dealer helps, booklets, catalogs 
and other material manufacturers pro- 
vide. Our dealers have learned the value 
of advertising, and our business did not 
attain substantial success until we be- 
gan advertising and started otir better 
business department to encourage more 
effective merchandising. 

As a recent phase of development, 
our dealers are now repainting their 
stores to conform to a standard color 
scheme and are featuring on their signs 
the Hall-Hardware Q)mpany's trade- 
mark— "Our Own," The fronts of the 
stores are orange and blue, and tlie 
mark accompanies the name of each 
individual firm or dealer. The public 
can readily identify the stores of our 
stockholders wno naturally obtain a 
better return from advertising. 

While we feature our trade-mark for 
this purpose and place it on a few of th 
articles we distribute, we do not believe 
that the wholesaler's private trade-mar 
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CIIEAM » ANK noim H:K CKKAIVI IM-A VI ok ABHOITS 1)AIRU><, INC.^PHnj^DF.lJPIIlA 



Tbe raw proiiuct — pure cream — i» richly while. 
The Jinislicil jirfMlucl— ice cream — is enticingly 
white. The plants in which it is prepared are 
painted iiiimaculatelv white. ^^Pure food from 
o.lean plants*' summarixcH (he theory and prac- 
tice of Ahhcitts Dairies, Inc. 

While interior paints (such as . those used in 
Abbotts Ice Cream Plant) containing the zinc 
pigments — Zinc Oxide and Lilhoponc — arc very 
white, very clean, and very easy to keep clean. 
l*hey arc highly light rcflectant; they are also 
very ditrabh*. They arc made by all manufac- 



turers of quality paints. They are the dominant 
interior paints in the food industry and many 
other industries. 

The .New Jersey Zinc Company's zinc pigments 
— Zinc Oxide and "Alballlh" Llthopone — are 
widely used in these paints. We believe we have 
detailed information on these pigments and the 
paints that contain them, which will be of value 
to you in your plant painting problems. 

For this information write to The New Jersey 
Zinc Company, 160 Front Street, New York City. 



The 



IVew Jf^rney Zinc €€»^8. Ziuc Oxide and ^'^Albalith-^ Llthopone 

ZINC PIGMENTS IN PAINTS 
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Tomorrow's best 
on view today 



LJOWER plants and power using 
plants of tomorrow will produce 
and use power and steam more 
economically than today's. 
Construction, operating and main- 
tenance costs will be cut by mesms of 
modem equipment, materials, meth- 
ods, instruments, tools and supplies 
which you can inspect and compare, 
examine and discuss NOW — -at the 



Eighth National Exposition of Power 
and Mechanical Engineering. A hun- 
dred thousand will view these exhibits 
during the week of December 2 to 7 at 
Grand Central Palace, New Ycrk, 
Surely you will not be one of the few 
engineers and executives who will 
not grasp this opportunity to see to- 
morrow's best today. 




RemmtKr the date 
— Dc«nihCT 2-7 



8th national exposition 

"POWER — 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

CBAND tENTHAL PALACf N.Y. 



Grand Central FalBcc 
New York 



Management International Exposition Company, 
largest industrial exposition organization in the world 



MULT I POST 

YOUR M A I 1. 



t^'^t saves a few hours in trans- 
X mission and delivery of mail, 

brings a htgK premium. Hours equally pre- 
cious to you can be saved — at no extra 
premium to you — by Multiposting your mail. 

The new Superior Multipost incorporates the 
results of eighteen years manufacturing ex- 
perience. Speeds your mail/ saving four- 
fifths of the time necessary to affix stamps by 
hand, records the number used, prevents 
loss and discourages mis-use of stamps. 

May we show you by ai long a Free trial as you 
desire, and without oblisation, the savings 
that Multipost makes? Ask your stationer, 
office supply dealer or our representative in 
your city. 

you cannot afiford to be without our booklet, 
"HIDDEN LOSSES IN POSTAGE 
MONEy." Write. 



SAVE 
MOKEY 




MULTIPOST COMPANY 



55 CENTRE PARK, 



ROCHESTER, N. y. 



on merchandise is always a good busi- 
ness proposition. We have repeatedly 
reminded our dealers that manufactur- 
ers invariably place their own trade- 
mark on their best goods. 

In the old days, we began (o study 
our problems from the standpoint of 
merchandising advantages, and we now 
find that our analyses are about the 
£ame in sizing up the new comijetition. 
It is simply a matter of giving the inde- 
pendent retailer those merchandising 
advantages the mass distributors enjoy. 

First among these advantage is mass 
buying. I am sure we are giving our re- 
tailers an advantage in buying that 
compares favorably with the buying of 
?.ll mass distributors in our industry. 
Other advantages of the chains are the 
attractive appearance of stores, rapid 
turnover and scientific management. 
Our service includes them. 

We employ experienced men to re- 
model and rearrange the stores of our 
dealers. We introduce stock-keeping sys- 
tems to assure Lhe prompt elimination 
of slow moving and duplicate items, and 
we give all of our dealers the benefit of 
the best scientific service and manage- 
ment. 

When an independent retail hard- 
ware dealer can match or better the 
mass distributors in these factors of 
management and procedure, he quicldy 
loses his fear of price competition. Our 
stockholders have found that as long •■ 
they can offer good merchandise at fa' 
prices, and are able to justify high 
prices by superior quality and servic 
they can compete successfully when the 
use proper merchandising methods. 

When a competitor helps 

IN MANY instances we have found that 
cheap goods offered by competitors tend 
to create business for our dealers. For 
instance, some years ago we introduced 
a parlor heater, a aial slove with a hot 
air circulation system that will heat 
several rooms. Our outfit ordinarily re- 
tails for about $140, the price varying 
with the freight. Most of our dealers 
carry it in stock, and some of them were 
dismayed last fall when a comj^jetitor 
began to adverti,sc an outfit similar in 
appearance at about half our price. 

However our dealers soon discovered 
that the advertising of the other con- 
cern was creating many calls for better 
heaters than they were showing. People 
told our dealers that they had looked 
at the other heater and wanted some- 
thing better. Our dealers made many 
sales that could be traced directly W 
the comiietitor's influence. 

The mass distributor is at a disadv; 
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tage in handling goods that require 
servicing. His success depends on a max- 
imum turnover without service, and in 
many lines such as tools and equipment 
the public is soon educated to use better 
goods than he offers, or can offer eco- 
nomically. This leaves a wide field for 
the independent dealer who cultivates 
the trade that belongs to him. 

Furnish complete sales program 

IN MARCH we send every one of our 
dealers a complete advertising campaign 
on paints. This includes window dis- 
plays, direct mail material, prepared ad- 
vertisements for newspapers, and all of 
the dealer hclii materia] supplied by our 
paint manufacturers. In April, a similar 
campaign is launched on steel goods, 
and May finds our 500 dealers merchan- 
dising lawn mowers and refrigerators. 
In September we begin to feature parlor 
furnaces. In October, malleable iron 
ranges are the principal merchandise for 
our advertising and selling effort, and 
so on throughout the year. 

We not only provide all material at 
nominal cost but we show our dealers 
how to use it and see that they do use it. 

Every mcmtli we issue a store paper 
which is now printed in 100,000 lots. 
There is an edition for every dealer 
which bears his name and address, and, 
if he desires, we do the addressing and 
mailing and charge him actual cost of 
t-he work. This p&\icr carries advertise- 
ments of special merchandise, and we 
send out advance copies two months 
ahead of publication. The dealers order 
the "stJecials" in sufficient quantity to 
give them immediate turnover, and sel- 
dom carry over any of the stock. 

We employ few salesmen. 

More than 95 per cent of our busines.s 
comes in by mail. This is not an argu- 
ment in favor of mail-order whol^ling. 
I do not think that the average whole- 
saler could ix)ssibly conduct his business 
profitably entirely by mail without a 
radical departure from his established 
policy and methods. But our experience 
proves that it is unnecessary for the 
average hardware wholesaler to send a 
salesman to call on his trade every week 
or two. I am sure that a call every two 
months would produce as much busi- 
ness as eight calls in that lime with a 
material reduction in cost. 

The size of the average order in the 
hardware business is as imixtrtant as 
in any other line. Wholesalers who have 
studied the problem say they lose money 
on every order smaller than about S17. 
Our orders average between $90 and 
$100, and we can profitably fill orders 
for much less than the minin^^^^- 




Mwlin* Unit Htatwt MoJ- 
*[ 701 — 1 10 lb*. — 
pliCH over 2 tnnt ot pip* 
coil raduiioq. 



CONTROLLED light— direct- 
ed where it is needed — 
§hows every movement of a 
fast match. There are no shad- 
ows — there are no dark spots. 
Perfect illumination, 

Modine Unit Heaters control 
heat as light is controlled. It 
is directed doivn as light is re- 
flected down. It is applied 
where it does the most good. 

There are no cold spots, no im- 
heated areas— and ModJnes may 
be installed to meet any heat- 
ing condition, just as lighting 
is varied to fill different needs. 

But, aside from comfortahle 
heat, Modines provide econom- 
ical heat— .and the economy 
is perpetual. From first cost to 
the total operating cost Modines 
are perpetually economizing 
with the cost dollar. 

Will he plad to send yau com- 
plete information on request, 

MOniNE MANUFACTURING CO. 

( Hratmg ^iriiiim ) 

1710 Racine Sin-et Riidn«, Wis. 

omrA offiett in all Lirgr cUUs. 
MMtdouQSkt! S. e. Lucb A Cn^LuL, 26.30 Attillaj »— ^ 



HEATER 

FOR STEAM. VAPOR. VACUUM. HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 
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tioned. Our dealers willingly cfx)perale 
in ordering goods in prolitable quan- 
tities. 

In our cast, the economies are ex- 
pressed in stock :ind volume dividends 
to our dealers, as well as in the- prices 
and sarice, and there is no reason \vh\ 
they cannot educate tlieir dealers as i« 
the simple t^jnomic Jaws involved. 

Many articles can he disLribuled by 
the chains and mail-order houses better 
than the independent dealer can distrib- 
ute them. But many more items, those 
that require the. personal service of the 
dealer, and in this field if tiie independ- 
ent retailer is a real merchant, he neftl 
not fear tlie ctimiutition vt mass dis- 
tribution. 



I You « and Wire Rope 



.A{thougfi you may never travel by sea, 
ocean transpertation is as necessary to your 
economic life as rail trnnsportarion. Yet 
rlic mammoth steel ship of rodiiv- scarcfly 
' ' be built wirhour • !i 

! IS encompassed \v . - 
rivcly small diameter of wire rope. 

N'or ( ■ ICS of these ocean liners 

he haiii I 1. ,;ckl)' and economicaliy 

without this flexible means of connecting 
j)ower and load. 



F ir ov ■ - 'i I 



.ind great economy arc the natural result. 

- ■ .ike» all •tantJard gr.iLits ui 

Brotlerick & Bas-eom Rope Co. 

SL Lollirt, Ml). 

t'naimm Ojpr* nnti ITarithuuMH 6B Wiuljin|fton St., ^UtwYorh 
Srnttlo a«<l I'lfrlluncl, Ora. 



Sc. Lotilii aa<l Svaula 



kUow Strand 




A Chinese Scholar 
Views Business 

{Continued jram page 38) 
motive forces for improvement and prog- 
ress. 

Mr. Kettering, a successful American 
business man, wrote recently in Na- 
tion's Business, "In our particular line 
our chief job in research is to keej) Uie 
customer reas<)nably dissatisfied with 
what he has. " 

It is a plain truth Uiat if people arc 
discontented with the condition in 
which they are, and arc dissatisfied 
with the thinRs they have, Uiey will 
always long for something else and try 
to get it if they can afford il. In this w;i , 
!l>: iju'-im man will ■ ■ ■ lii.s 
'.ui "I those V, ,:it; 
harder and harder to catch up wilii 
the fashions and styles. 

I wonder if this maxim is only a pro- 
fessional secret of tlic business man for 
trai>piug customers, or if it is a prin- 
ciple of life on which he himself also 
:ict. If the former is Inii;, then 
i; . od the worst type of egotist, 

and 1 pity ilie jseople who fall in his 
trap; if the latter is the case, I pity the 
business man himself even more and all 
the others who cherisli his point of 
view. 

They are life-long slaves of their ma- 
I' ' ^ ires and vanity illusions. They 
:r burdened by the ncrcasing 
weight of their self-made harness aj5d 
lashed in the most merciless manner by 
the whip of an invisible master day and 
night, beath will be their tvnly deliver- 
ance. Of course, it is [KW-sible that Uicy 
are satisfied so long as they fulfill their 
(' ' Hut how long will this last? 

always more desiri-s, ;md al- 
ways something els*; n>' 
hi- 
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the waste for society as a whole is also 
very great. For the chasing up of new 
-tanclards and new models, more than 
70 per cent of the factory productions 
would be discarded long before their 
tierviceableness is fully discharged. This 
means that three-quarters of the natural 
resources and human energies are ren- 
dered useless. Though, with the help of 
scientific exploitation and efficiency in 
training and management, both natural 
resources and human energi^ can hard- 
ly be exliausted, there is, however, a 
limit to every development. Would it 
not be better if this great waste were pre- 
vented? 

I fully realize the partial truth that 
lies behind the philosophy of the mod- 
em western business man. It perceives 
clearly the excitability of human nr.- 
lure, and aims to utilize its weak points 
for professional profit and personal gain. 
No philosopher or moralist can change 
human nature. The duty of teachers and 
leaders is to check the evil tendencies 
latent in man and direct all natural im- 
pulses to more beneficial channels. 

So, we must work, and work hard, for 
spirilual realisation, mental enlighten- 
ment, moral perfection and cultural 
attainment. But in all matters that lie 
outside of ourselves, we must learn to 
take them tightly ; to enjoy them if we 
happen to be with them— po^essicn is, 
however, not necessary — and to be still 
content if we must live without them. 
Life is always easier and happier for 
those who desire less, and depend less 
uix)n, things outside of themselves. 

We should work for humanity 

FURTHERMORE, we must work and 
work hard, for the improvement and the 
advancement of the community, the 
state, the nation, and above all, for hu- 
manity, for it is humanity that will live 
long and not we. All wealth that we may 
accumulate will be left behmd us. Be- 
sides, we can never really create any- 
ihing Rcnuinely new, we can only trans- 
act and transform things already and 
always in existence here. When we 
work for the benefit of humanity, any 
merit surely lasts, but when we work for 
the benefit of ourselves, all merits be- 
come void upon our death or before. 

Therefore, we do well to apply our 
ixjsitive or active forces toward that 
which has a spiritual significance and is 
gcxxl for inankind, and our negative or 
passive forces toward that which has 
only material value and is good only for 
ourselves. Only those who possess 
spiritual wealth can overlo<*k material 
wealth; only those who love humanity 
know how to deny themaelv^ 



WINTER MOTORING 

Nothinfi will add more to the pleasure and s{i(ety of w inter motoring 
than automatic radiator sliuttcra. The Sylphon Bellow.s Thermo- 
stat is identified with the Pines Wititerfront (Company in producing 
the famous 

AUTOMATIC RADIATOR SHUTTERS 




Buick with huiit-tn fini*i Autmnudc. Wiittvtfrmtt 



In (hlH Bulclt rddlAinr ntiutTcmtweinbly 

muitiai which LunirolH tht-4i[>i'rttnftand 
L'loflLnft 111 ihc Hhuiicm fu keep mntor 



'I'll*.' ftillttwlitj* larA hac**.' I'ln*^ WliSTtr- 
rrnn'M »nd SyJphnn BHtuwa Thfmm- 
MAin flu Htaiidardi rqu|priit.^nr ; Cord, 
Buick 40-5it-ti(i, UoTifnttt ISO. Craham- 
Paig^ *2l-*27-«J7. PevrUetf Fiercv- 
Arruu/ lJJ-143t Rolis Hayi^tf, Stvarrts' 
Knight DfLuss Stut% L d and 
tithrm . r . nttme* on rv<iUie«c< 



Tho 

( j) /MI^^ IBf'lIOWS momK nntitU* •iid durable tif all eipan- 

fU-^^^^ BPl^M » »limntt!nil>e»», UlhcmfHortplcmffni In thou- 

^ i/f Mniln ni ihvrmiiataia. In tKe rnoM blithly Tccoiliiljed radlaiiir iruiM, 
ri'lrlAiTaTLni^ injichhicii, InduHtrlul and hulldlnft icmpvrafurr rcAulaiori and 
many oih«>r dlaphmilm applk-arUmii. Ir wan Qr1il[narc'il and paT^nlt'd by the 
h'uUaii .Sylphon Company. 

Our p!ant )■ llic lartt«t lo the world dviotcd ricluilvcty tu the manutsciurt.- <ir 
thcrnioaialic lniitrum«n(« and we invite thone lnieft?sii.d to «ubmU to uur 
fnttlnwrit (without obH^tlonj afiy problem* Inviiltlntt Sjipbon Tvmiwraturc or 

ADDRE-SK Al l, I.ETTF.R.S TO DEPARTMENT V 

HULTON SyLPHOH (o. 

1 KNOXVIULE. TENN.,U.S.A. V 

ItrpmrnttttlvH In dII PFlnelnal fjtl^ In I). A, — European Rgp r^ 
•rntalim, C.r^lif V>tN«A F.nK. t'yuniuany, Lti]..4l-:2 FulrT !^t.> 
Luodun.W. I., KnftlMnd—fLpnndJan ICrpreMfrntjitJvrai, Iliirllnil 
Bra*.. Ltd., IW I'riucs hu. MuDlnal, tjuc, l^nada. 
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MORE THAN 
MERE WALLS 




Ifot only do Circle A Partitions form 
sub-divijional Kails tliatgive tliesoLdtty 
and privacy of permanent structures — 
and tKe flexitiility of a truly sectional 
and movatle partition — kut, tliey do tlieit 
joI> witk joints tkat never gape, wails tliat 
never sway or weave, doors tkat cannot 
sag or swell. 

Circle A Partitloiu provide panelled 
walls tKat are £ttinj for tlie most luxuri' 
ou£ office^and otkers tkat are incxpcn' 
sive cnouffk for less pretentious layouts. 
Tkeir wide range of woods and design 
mallei tkeia ideal for tke di versilicd needs 
of iiidujEtrial plants, (Here arc a few of 
tke leaders of industry, wko.ie plants are 
Oirclc A partitionedt \^stingkousc. 
Bell Telepkone, Okto Bra4S, G::n- 
eral I^lectric, Pratt -Vi'^kitney, Timkeii, 
tc us fur Illustrated informadoit. 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPOB^VTION 

HKw rnnK om^a 
^nii«ni Ldod and Triiift BiiUtiirix 
175 FifUi Amaas, Now York. N.V. 




Where Are Your Customers Going? 

By ARTHUR H. VAN VORIS 

Of I, Van Voris and Sons, Hdrdware, CobUskill, New York 



IT SEEMS safe to assert that every 
retailer is interested in holding h^ 
customers. It is not easy to estab- 
lish a local clientele— in fact, the 
task today appears almost impossible. 

In every town and smaU city the 
hardware store, the drug store, the 
grocery store and the dry goods em- 
porium have long been recognized as 
stable institutions. 

Customers used to go to the hard- 
ware store to buy hardware, to the gro- 
cer for groceries and to the druggist for 
drug supplies. Each mercliant was a 
specialist in his particular line. A local 
clientele naturally formed around the re- 
tailer who tried to render efF.cient serv- 
ice based on knowledge and experience. 
These folks were A is customers. 

They made their purchases in his line 
at his storeand they continued with him 
year after year. 

An observation of merchandising poli- 
cies today leads one to believe that we 
are going far afield from tliis plan of 
retail specialization. 

Drugs, groceries and hardware 

OURS is a hardware store but the gro- 
cery store across the street sells galva- 
nized pails, tubs, clothes lines, oil cans, 
stamped ware and kitchen utensils. Next 
door to the grocery, the druggist fre- 
quently makes "spjecials" of colTee and 
cocoa and, in the hardware line, he sells 
razors, blades, cutlery, flashlights and 
sporting goods. A men's furnishing house 
has branched into general dry goods 
and taken on a whole line of cheap 
hardware and tools. 

Now shall the hardware dealer seE 
sugar, crackers and condiments or fill 
a display case with toilet articles and 
patent medicines? Shall he add a de- 
partment of underwear, liairpins and 
ladies' hosiery? Shall he put in a stock 
of fountain pens, ink, pencils, and type- 
writer supplies? 

What is causing this trend in mer- 
chandising? Is it a step forward — or 
backward? Is it temporary or is it here 
for all time? Most of us seem to be 
doing it, whetlier for protection or re- 
taliation. Yet there is no evidence of 
hard feeling. 

Our druggist friend, dropping in for 
a real hardware purchase, frequently 
glances at our display of tooth brushes, 



tooth paste, shaving cream, hah" brushes, 
combs and adhesive tape with a good 
natured query about tJte state of busi- 
ness in the drug department. We come 
back with a friendly rejoinder regarding 
his cutlery, sporting goods, flashlights 
and nickel watches. 

I suspect that this trend did not origi- 
nate among us retailers. 1 think, origi- 
nally, we were all fairly content to stick 
by our respective lines and let the other 
chap do the same. 

Does no merchant specialize? 

PERHAPS it started with the manufac- 
turer or the jobber who, pushed by com* 
petitors, quietly advised road salesmen 
to seek new fields for cultivation. 

Now we no longer have competition 
between kindred merchants but be- 
tween retailers of unallied wares, in- 
cluding catalog houses, catalog house 
retail stores, the chain and syndicate 
store, the wholesaler's retail stores. 

If articles fonnerly found in one type 
of store can now be purchased in ariy 
of a dozen different types, what incen- 
tive will the retailer have to become 3 
specialist in what was regarded as his 
individual sphere? Who will be left to 
serve the public wisely, accurately and 
eflicienlly in any one line? 

In this new system, referred to as the 
new, inner comjietition, where can the 
business man find a goal? And he must 
liave a goal, not just a stepping-on 
point, year after year, with no hope of 
reasonable return. And no retailer can 
afford to sit idly by and watch. 

The day is past when the man with 
the best mouse trap will find crowds 
beating a path to his door. There are 
too many mouse traps and too many 
paths But the retailer may as well be 
philosophic about it. 

Where are your customers going? 
Some of them, happy thought, are stay- 
ing with you. Others are wandering to 
the butcher, the baker the druggust, 
the grocer, the haidware dealers, the 
catalog-house store, the chain and syn- 
dicate store. 

And they'll continue to wander. But, 
by the same token, just as many custo- 
mers of this butcher and baker will stray 
over to the alert and progressive inde- 
pendent retailer who is alive to the sit- 
uation and the present condition. 
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''Adeqiiafe fight, soap and ivater, 
and pure air are the agents of 
efficiency,'' 

Preside III 
Colgate-Palniolive-Pcct Co. 



Production goes up— 

when light increases 



INVESTKJATION nuist always reveal these 
facts. Men can do some work with a little 
light; more work with more light; aiid most 
work unih moftt light Under adequate light they 
work faster and liotter,with greater safety. 

Deceptive shadows, pale dim liglit, or daz- 
zling glare, all lower factory pro<luction and 
faelory standards, "^'ou can't expect eyes and 
hands to respond quickly under the handicap 
of poor hghting. 

lint give them enough light, of tlie right 
kind, and eyes and hands speedily co-ordinate. 
Production totals mount. Che<Tfiilness pre- 
vails. As Mr. Pearce says — ".Adequate light. . . 
is an agent of efficiency. 'And business 
leaders all over the country now 
recognize it. 

If the lighting in your plant was 
insliiUed live years ago, it is probably 
obsolete today. Try the efTeels of up- 
to-date lighting in your plant. Good 



v<-r»»ry of lh< 6m practkral 



modem lighting sometimes increases produc- 
tivity as much as 15 per cent. And in these 
days of keen competition, sucli a margin is 
decidedly welcome. 

Every executive should consider the lighting 
system in his plant one of his fundamental re- 
sponsibilities. Investigate yours now. See if it 
is ui;>-to-the-minute. 

The National Lamp Works of General Elec- 
tric Company maintains trained industrial 
lighting engineers in all parts of the country. 
One of them will l)e glad to make a thorough 
siu"vey of the lighlfing conditions in your fac- 
tory, and will submit recommendations without 
charge. He will also, if you desire, ar- 
range for a trial installation of better 
lighting in whatever part of your 
plant most needs it. Write us for his 
services and for a free copy of the 
book — "Pliun Facts about Factory 
Lighting." 



NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 



NEr^\ PARK. 




CaJJVFilAND 



wtiiwii 10 N»Tiox»L l.jMr WnnKt HI- OrsMiL Euonc Co. plcatt mention S'ation'i ftiiriiiiw 
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NATURAL GAS IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR INDUSTRIES 



Frnrn this point the eleven Western States, 
the Orient and South American 
markets are most efficiently served. 




A new fuel . . . Jow power costs 

in the 

^an ^rancUco ^etropoliian B^y area 



This is one of the fastest growing in- 
dustrial centers in the country. Many 
national concerns have located here 
and many more are coming. Here you 
find low power costs and an abun- 
dant supply of natural gas at attrac- 
tive low rates. There is ample supply 
of skilled and unskilled labor with 
unusually low turnover largely due 
to the h igh percentage ofhome owner- 
ship. A splendid working climate of 
57.1"F. mean annual temperature. 
There are over 100 miles of water- 
ftont within the industrial area. Acre- 



age of any desired size can be had at 
considerably less cost than elswhere. 
Here, too, building costs are relatively 
low. Here you will find promptly 
available raw materials in wide var- 
iety and great abundance. 

Distributors or manufaaurers inter- 
ested in the great western markets are 
invited to w^rite for any general or 
specificinformation with the assurance 
of the correspondence being held in 
striaest confidence. Send for a copy 
of "Outstanding Features of the P. G. 
and E." 



Pacific Gas and Electric Company 

Serving 349 Communities in Northern ind Central California 
Gi^neral Offices. 24; Market Street 
Sftfl Fraticiico, California 



Ind. No, 3 



It 



V» ^* , K * * ' i , 




A scene on the floor of the recently opened New York Hide Exchange 



How Leather Is Laying Its Ghosts 

By H. J. PAVNE 



NO industry is so old 
or so powerful that 
it can afford to 
ignore modern 
methocla in the be- 
lief that practices that have 
worked well for centuries are 
good enough today. Those methods may 
be all right, in themselves, but no prac- 
tice is good enough if a better one can 
be devised. 

The first man who killed a beast and 
used the skin to keep him warm estab- 
lished the leather industry, an industry 
which, despite a history almost as long 
as that of man himself, is today con- 
vinced that only by intelligent cooper- 
ation of competing members can it keep 
itself healthy and prosperous. 
The present generaUon of tanners is 



WHEN the leather industry saw it waf los- 
ing money, it decided to do something 
about it. The tanners began to cooperate, 
to scrap ancient rule-of>thumb methods, to 
use successfully modern research 



the first to recognize that methods of 
producing and selling leather that 
worked perfectly well through centuries 
are unprofitable today. For this reason 
the virile Tanners' Council of America 
has sponsored an effective research pro- 
gram, established a unique statistical 
service and provided needed guidance 
for its members in the matter of color 
as a style element. 

Promotionally minded tanners also 
maintain another organization — Amer- 
ican Leathers Producers, Inc. — which 



fosters interest and confidence 
in the products of the industry 
through every legitimate 
means. 

The tanner faces seveial 
problems that are iieculiar to 
his own industry. For in- 
stance, his raw material is not produced 
especially for his benefit. It is a by-prod- 
uct of the meat, wool and dairy indus- 
tries. Long inventories, necessary be- 
cause of the time required to tan leather, 
constitute another problem. To solve it 
the industry has established the New 
York Hide Exchange, Inc., which 
opened for trading June 4. 

It will afford facilities for hedging 
and price insurance and will be of spe- 
cial value to the tanner who must pur- 
chase his hides on a forward contract 
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and hold them many months. It is also 
expected to prevent violent fluctuations 
in the price of its commodities. 

As a further safeguard against dras- 
tic price changes, the industry has es- 
tablished the Trade Survey Bureau, a 
clearing house of all statistics relating 
to leather. 

These statistics are presented in graph 
form showing production, deliveries and 
other facts of each type of leather from 
month to month. This service gives an 
accurate picture of conditions and saves 
the expense of compiling government 
and other data in every tanner's office. 

In addition, cooperation has made for 
eiimination of waste. For years 
the hair taken from bides and 
skins produced little revenue. 
A company was formed to pur- 
chase, process and merchandise 
hair products. The good faith 
of competing organizations has 
made this enterprise succeed. 
Interesting uses have been dis- 
covered for hair felt in various 
forms— profitable sale of such 
products has been found possi- 
ble. Thus the industry has gone 
from red ink to black on this 
item. 

A new market 

MORE recently, and in line 
with modern merchandising 
strategy, another cooperative 
arrangement has been worked 
out for selling various types of 
leather direct to the public 
through retail stores. A tanner of calf, 
one of sheep, one of kid, one of uphols- 
tery and one of sole leather have formed 
a selling company to conduct this busi- 
ness which, they believe, offers a definite 
opportunity to move a considerable 
volume of leather direct to the woman 
in the home for use in making apparel, 
hand bags, house decorations and useful 
furnishings. 

Of these various types of cooi)eration, 
perhaps none promises such long-time 
benefits as does research in pure science. 
Leather was made by the so-called bark 
tanning process (used for making more 
than half of the leather tanned today) 
in the days of the Babylonians. 

Until recently comparatively few 
changes have been made in the basic 
procedure. Twenty years ago the con- 
trol chemist came into the tannery. 
Not the least of his problems was the 
fact that practical tanners had operated 
so long by rule-of-thumb methods- 
tasting tanning liquids, for instance, to 
ascertain their strength — that they were 
inclined to resent chemists. 



However, the chemist has established 
himself so far as control work is con- 
cerned and the technique of control has 
progressed to the point where produc- 
tion has been speeded up without sacri- 
ficing -quality and with actual improve- 
ment in uniformity of output. Some 
tannere have gone a step further and 
maintain research organizations of their 
own — which, incidentally, produce 
amazing returns on the basis of what 
they cost. 

But the job of finding the fundamen- 
tal scientific facts underlying each of 
the tanners' operations remained as a 
task for the industry as a whole. 




The Tanners' Council maintains a tabora 
tory at the University of Cincinnati 



In 1912, tanners endeavored to es- 
tablish a bureau for cooperative re- 
search in New York but it was not until 
1923 that this idea took fuU flower. In 
that year a completely equipi>ed lab- 
oratory was opened on the campus of 
the University of Cincinnati. 

Funds to support this laboratory have 
been iiro\ided largely by the Tanners' 
Council but now a movement is on loot 
within the industry to endow this enter- 
prise so that it may operate under the 
guidance of a self-{>erpetuating group 
of tanners to be known as the Founda- 
tion of Tanners' Research Laboratory. 

This laboratory has dealt entirely in 
terms of the first three of four of the 
many processes required in leather 
making. The veil has been torn from 
the mystery as to what happens when 
hides or skins are salted, when this salt 
is removed in the tannery, when they 
are submerged in lime solutions to loosen 
the hair. Findings have been published. 
Practical benefits in conserving raw 
material while putting more value intt) 
the hides and skins have resulted. 



These scientific researches hai'e been 
valuable to many other groups besides 
tanners. Dermatologists, or skin special- 
ists, for instance, have gained new light 
on their problems as professional medi- 
cal men. 

Tanners now appreciate the need for 
improvement in the quality of leather, 
faster tanning, better utilization of hides 
and skins, ability to modify the prop- 
erties of leathers to meet new needs. 

At least every year milady senses 
that it is time to replenish her shoe 
wardrobe. She is much interested in 
color. Blacks, tans and whites she may 
regard as staples, but she also seeks 
subtler hues that carry out her 
costume ideas to the last de- 
gree. 

Tanners have recognized that 
much of their leather goes into 
style merchandise. To harness 
color successfully without pil- 
ing up stocks that could not 
he sold profitably, the Tanners* 
Council, through an arrange- 
ment with the Textile Color 
Card Association of America, 
sends to its member tanners of 
upper and fancy leathers, twice 
each year, samples of eight col- 
ors deemed by stylists to rep- 
resent the best possible offer- 
ings. 

To follow through this effort, 
tanners stage a semiannual 
showing of their offerings before 
each selling season. This show- 
ing is timed to coincide with a 
national gathering of manufac- 
turers and retailers who meet to adopt 
a forecast built around jiarticular leath- 
ers and colors. Thus waste is eliminated 
and the tanner may expect to do a max- 
imum business on a minimum number 
of colors. 

Refined its nomenclature 

IT happens that terminology ajjplied 
to leather is nearly as old as the indus- 
try. The jargon of the trade has changed 
through the years until many terms 
have come to be meaningless if not ac- 
tually fraught with the danger of down- 
right misrepresentation. To avoid this 
confusion, makers of leather, allied with 
representatives of manufacturers of 
leather commtxiities, have compiled a 
dictionary of leather terminology which 
has won favorable comment from re- 
tailers throughout the land. 

In this manual of terms, the industry 
attacks one phase of its merchandising 
problem and tells the consumer inter- 
esting trutlis about kinds of leathers 
from which are made shoKi, glove, ap- 
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Power when you need it— with Ethyl 




TT^THYL Gasoline's great value to 



the ojierators of fleets is that it 



furnishes extra power when you need 
it most. Tn heavy pulls, up long hills 
and over rough roads. Ethyl eases 
strain on the engine parts. It reduces 
jjear shifting, saves fuel. 

Ethyl eliminates "knock" and at- 
tendant power loss. The consistently 
quicker j>ick-up and better control 
in traffic mean more miles per day, 
more days on the road. Time ordi- 
narily lost by frequent lay-up for 
carbon removal is saved, 

Ethyl does this for your equip- 
ment — whether trucks or passenger 
cars — because it is gast>linc 'plus. To 
good gasoline has been .idded F.thyl 



fluid, containing tetraethyl lead. 
This is the anti-knock comjwund, 
developed after years of research, to 
make gasoline a better motor fuel. 

I>eading oil companies in this 
country, Canada and Great Britain 
add it to theirgasoline to form Ethyl 
Gasoline. Available everywhere now. 

Executives of companies operat- 
ing fleets are invited to look into 
Ethyl as an ojierating economy. Full 
particulars will be sent on request to 
any of the offices listed below. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
25 Broadway, New York City; 
56 Church Street, Toronto, Can.; 
36 Queen Anne's Gate, London, 
England. 



ETHYL GASOLINE 



Knocks outiluU "knock" 
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A MACHINE that warms, 
coals, moistens, dries, and 
cleans the air in any room, niain- 
taiiiing exacHy Iioth temperature 
and relative humidity, as desired. 

An Example oj Air Conditioning 

In New York City the 1'. S. Oovernraeiit 
has a textile testing laUoratury where 
yarns nnd fabrics presented fur imjMirtsre 
cliusilied for duty. 

Textiles, extremely sensitive to atmos- 
pheric moisture, must l>e tested unclcr 
controlled roodiliona ur the character- 
istics of the yarn will vary. 
With the Niofjara Air Conditioner, this 
laborutory is held to the exact tempera- 
ture of 70' I'', and relative hnraidity of 
60% winter and summer. 

Other Application* 

Textile mBniifai'turiiig nl*i requires con- 
ditioned air, as does photojrraphic film 
manufacturing, hakeriea, candy and many 
other food product industries, paper fin- 
ishing and printing industries, toliacco. 
leather and everywhere hygroscopic ma- 
terials are stored or protresseil- Air rondi- 
tionitjjj! Ls also used for human comfort, es- 
pecially to decriaisc costs of lalx>r turnover 
and maintain lietter standards of work. 
Xiagam Itlower engineers are specialists 
in air engineering problems. Write them 
if yon have a question about handling 
hygroscopic materials, recovery of sid- 
vents, pneumatic conveying, heatinj; or 
ventilating. Address the iS'IAGAIi.A 
IILOWKR COMPANY. 85 Liberty St.. 
New York. \. Y. 



Vrri unf/, ai lufd 
ftiatit 




parel, handbags, sporting goods and 
upholstered furniture, 

American Leather Producers also has 
pioneered in building up retail sales prac- 
tices. This organization arranges exhib- 
ts in depiartment stores combined with 
question and answer meetings for sales- 
workers handling leather in any form. 
Principals from representative tanning 
organizations attend these meetings to 
answer questions. 

Thus the gap between the producer 
and his ultimate sales force is bridged. 
Tanners believe that more effective 
merchandising invariably results in re- 
tail organizations that have taken ad- 
vantage of the plan. 

As a follow through, literature cov- 
ering various types of leather merchan- 
dise is preiwed and distributed. The 
workings of the industry are presented 
in popular form in one booklet; the par- 
ticular problems of the luggage retailer 
or the shoe retailer are considered in 
another. This work goes on steadily 
hand in hand with visual education of 
school children, the public and manu- 
facturing and retailing organizations 
through the use of a film, "The Story 
of Leather." 

New leathers and new markets 

LOOKING toward the future the indus- 
try is searching for" new markets. Per- 
haps leather will not always be sold to 
the same groups as today. The tanners 
are considering the absolute and the 
potential properties of various types of 
leather with a view to finding uses to 
which leather has not already been ex- 
tensively put. 
A single outgrowth of this approach 



has been a rapidly expanding business 
in leather garments in style colors for 
men, women and children. Sheepskin 
tanners now have about 50 distinct 
markets for their product of which the 
shoe market is kxiked upon as the least 
promising for the Jong pull. 

Scrap of hide and skin and leather 
represents another broad problem. Tan- 
ners ttxiay put hide scrap into glue, 
skin scrap into gelatine, small pieces of 
leather into an amazing array of prod- 
ucts running from washers so small that 
20,000 weigh but a jxDund to loom parts. 
Literally hundreds of articles are now 
made of a material that once was worth 
but a few pennies a pound for fertilizer. 

New leathers are being discovered, 
too. Ostrich is now tanned. Shark and 
cod now give leathers that serve a wide 
variety of uses. Several million alligator, 
snake and lizard skins have been tanned 
this year for shoes and handbags. 

These developments have not been 
picked out of the blue by tanners. Hard 
work, intelligent modification of exist- 
ing processes, building of new organisa- 
tions in out-of-the-way places have 
been necessary. 

Meeting the competition of suteti- 
tutes represents another problem. When 
hides are selling for 16 cents a pound no 
problem exists. When the price is high- 
er, manufacturers with an eye on costs 
begin to use other materials than leath- 
er. How can the price of hides be main • 
tained at 16 cents or lower? 

Preparing for tomorrow's leather de- 
mands represents the last and in a 
sense the greatest of the tanner's prob- 
lems. It may involve producing leather 
in a much shorter time, and of some- 
what different properties. 



A City Under a Single Roof 



{Conlinmd from page 20) 
traffic problem. Put this worker in a 
unified scheme and he need hardly put 
his feet on the sidewalk during the entire 
day. His business, his lunch, his club 
and his apartment are all in the same 
building. The time he sav^ goes either 
into recreation or into greater produc- 
tion. 

The plan I have worked out and 
which I hope to malce a reality covers 
a space of three blocks, developing later 
into greater units. There is no limit to 
the possibilities, the only requisite 
being that each layout be properly in- 
tegrated to pursue its activities without 
jostling the rest of the city. 



In this plan the whole ground area 
is free for traffic — for automobiles, pe- 
destrians, and parking, The buildings 
are supported on colimms which leave 
the space Ijeneath them open. Only the 
stairways and elevator entrances come 
down to the street level. Below are as 
many stories of covered garage space 
as the foundations permit. 

From the second to the tenth fl<»rs 
are shops, stores and even theaters, 
served by connecting arcades at every 
floor. Office space occupies the level 
from the tenth to the twenty-fifth floors. 
From the twenty- fifth to the thirty- 
fifth are clubs, restaurants and hotels. 
Above that aie the apartments, T 
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LOOK OUT FOR 

SHOPLIFTERS! 




THANKS TO THE TELEPHONE TYPE- 
WRITER, PITTSBURGH'S LEADING 
DEPARTMENT STORES ARE WARNED 
IN TIME OF IMPENDING THIEVERY 



Eleven of Pittsburgli's leadiog depanment 
stores are cannectcd with the Pittsburfzh 
Credit Bureau by Teletype . . , the Tele- 
phoiieTypcwriter. Thu«,flt a single oj>cra- 
lion requiring but a few seronde' time, 
the Bureau caa warn all eleven stores 
when shopliflcrs or bad check operators 
are discovered to be abroad. 

These stores also use their Teletypes 
for (i|>eedity securing credit iabtrmation 
from the Bureau. As Teletype record* its 
messages in legible iypcwriler type, figures 
and peculijir names and addresses are 
transmitted with the ulujost accuracy. 

Businesses which must maintiiin quick 
contact willi nudieruus ond widely dis- 
tributed branfUca will find Teletype an 
invaluable aid. it is now employed hy 
malty large f;as. eleclric, cual and if« <;iini< 
paniei, by banks, and by manufacturers 
whose ofllces and factories or warehouses 
ore located far apart. 

Teletype . . . the Telephone Typewriter 
... is the only device that sends type- 
written messages by wire. Depressing a 



key on the sending machine cauaes the 
receiving macbine to print that letter or 
figure . . . instjjntly! As the sender sees 
what is being printed by the receiving 
mai'hine, errors in tranemiseion are vir- 
tually impossible. 

By means of ibis remarkable device a 
tyiiist in your office can send typewritten 
inslnictions to any part of your plant, or 
to fat^removed branches, warehouses or 
factories, at the rale of &0 words per min- 
ute. Machines can be usnd in cither direc- 
tion, making it possible to send a message 
and receive a reply inimedialely, 

A distinct advantage of Teletype is that 
it provides a lypewrilten record for filing 
at both ends. Thus it combines the speed 
and cnnveoicnce of the telephone with 
the autliorily and pertnanency of the 
printed word. 

Telephone Typewriter service h not ex- 
pensive and will pay for itself repeatedly 
by eliminating errors, doing away with 
messengers and speeding up the flow of 
business. Mail coupon for further details. 



REPRESENTATIVE USERS 

American Can Company, Chicago 
Boeing, Universal and N. A. T. air line* 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, 
Southern Pacific and other nil roads 
Detroit Edison Company, Detroit 
Stokes CcMil Company, New York 
R rd It i verLum ber Comps ny,SanFran('isro 
Radio Corporation of Aiueriea, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
Bank of Italy, Ijiih Angeles 
Anierioin Kadinlor Company, Chicagu 
General Electric Company, 
New York utifl Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Caa Company, Brooklyn 
Standard Oil Company, Chicago 

Crane Cumpany, Chicago 
Bonbrigbt & Company, New York 
Armour & Company, Chicago 
Consumers Company, Chicago 



TELETYPE 



( MAIL FOR FURTHER FACTS 

Vtir full inlatmtlum niBccnini Ibr Tlliplwaii TjrpnrHtcr •■i<l iu 
it*«t. 9ifb tliu coupon, pin it in jam lifllerfanwl And Kuil tbm 
TK.I.ETYPE C0HPO«ATlOH, 11M Vrigtuwooil hn., O^BO. 



THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 



niilifa>n_ 



IFhcn ariting lo Tncnrni Cdamunni ^ease Moition XationU Butinett 
9> 
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ngineering 
that goes 

right to 
the bottom 
of things . . 

EVEN if Fergus.! II 
engineers have u> 
go far below the surface 
for tests — inspectioiiM— ' 
fonndationg, iVa ju»t a 
jia rt o f t h e job. Beca u 81'. 
Ferguson engineerinj^ 
iiicluJea every detail 
that effects the quality. - ^= 

^tabilitv and ultimat4> 
loM' coBt of the project. 

Ferguson engineers, Fergu:»uu arc In* 
tects, Ferguson construction men work 
<lircctly with the oivncr almost an part 
of hia own organizjitiou. These special- 
iHt» — working aa a single antt — exe- 
cute the moat difficult and compli- 
cated requirements without delay 
or misunderstanding. 

It is thia kind of co-ordinated effort 
that haa enab!e<l the Ferguson organi- 
mtion to help scorea of the world*i» 
leading industrial concerns. It can 
help you, too. 

THE H. K. FERGUSON CO. 

CLEVELA.ND, OHIO 
Hanna Building • Phonet CHrrr-v 5870 



Diver gturg beltne tke.tur- 
fncK to inaptfct hulkhpad 
icitrk at Wi^itern Eteo 
tric'a great new plant at 
Italtimorf, MH. The 11. 
K, Ferituaon Co., is en/ii- 
neering and bnililing 
tht! initinl dereloftment. 



If yuu nrr intrriittftl in 
Uuilciinfs; anil building 
l>r(ibl<'inH, the FcrguMnn 
"Cr«»« Seclfon" — puli- 
lifili<?d monthly, shout d 
be of rent vnliic to you. 
Each iHHile contain!) a 
t4M^hniral article dealing 
■K'ilh some inlcrrslin^ 
phuKp of c II n St ruction 
work. A rc<]U(>iit on your 
I ct I crh ead w i 1 1 bri t hiit 
ptililicatton lo von grnliit. 



Fei'^tison 

SEW YORK ■ PlTTSBl :K(;H . OKTROFT . BinMINf;lIAM . TOKIO. JAPAN 



entire unit would be planned with ref- 
erence to the needs of an industry and 
the type of people who compose it. 

Compare the relative values of three 
blocks under the present disorganized 
system of building and the same three 
blocks under logical coordination. The 
jame amount of money is spent in each 
construction, the same floor area and 
capacity for occupancy is produced. 

Under present conditions 40 per cent 
of the total building is in badly lighted 
and ventilated space which facesdepress- 
ing backyards or interior courts across 
which the maximum view is not more 
than fifty feet. The rest of the space — 
what we call first-class exterior space — 
is lighted entirely from streets that are 
between 60 and 100 feet wide. In build- 
ings averaging 25 stories, at least 40 
per cent of the room is below the tenth 
storj*. which is today rated aa inferior. 

No dark offices here 

IN THE new plan all space is outside. 
Each office would look across an open- 
ing at least 300 feet wide. This would 
be true in the case of a single unit; 
where three or four units were planned 
together, every window would look into 
a court 700 feet square. 

By present methods 40 per cent of 
all space is in undesirable levels below 
tlie tenth floor; handling such as de- 
scribed above would reduce the space 
below the tenth floor to 15 per cent, 
Since these floors would be devoted to 
shops, theaters and the like, the close- 
ness of the ground would be an asset 
rather than a liability. 

It is safe to say that there is hardly 
a block in the center of New York that 
will not be torn down and rebuilt within 
the next 20 years. Under present real 
estate conditions the operations will 
consist of from five to 20 separate 
transactions, each conducted by a sep- 
arate interest which is opposed to all 
the others. Rarely will they be com- 
plementary; in most cases they will he 
competitive and mutually destructive. 

An example of this is a block on the 
East Side with which I am familiar. In 
this block within the past two years 
there have been two twenty-story oper- 
ations costing in all abtjut five million 
dollars. One is a building for printers 
and it has some chance of success, but 
it completely blankets the rear of an 
apartment-house operation. Both build- 
ings are damaged by their unhappy 
juxtaposition. 

On all sides of these structures are 
garages and old apartment buildings 
under eight or ten separate ownerships. 
Any one of these may introduce dis- 
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cordant factors which no one can fore- 
see. In that block an investor must keep 
his sails continually trimmed to meet 
dangerousand unforeseen developments. 
A single enlightened ownership would 
improve conditions in every way. 

Even in neighborhoods where opera- 
tions are of a single character, such as 
apartment houses, there are continu- 
ous quarrels. 

Each group covets and encroaches 
on the trade. light and other advan- 
tages of the neighboring group. 

This undirected growth has brought 
about real estate conditions tliat would 
not be tolerated in any other industry. 
The whole tenor of the age is toward 
consolidation and mutual aid against 
individual conflict. Building units are 
too small. They are not Euflliciently 
financed to give themselves even par- 
tial protection. Huge investments are 
at the mercy of chance and the whims 
of a next-door neighbor. The result is 
a quarrelsome, aimpetitive, destructive 
battle into which only the slirewdest 
opportunist or the most audacious ad- 
venturer can afford to put his money. 

Would be no more costly 

AS A basis for calculation let us take 
a block under present conditions where 
buildings of 25 stories cover 70 per cent 
of the ground area. I would substitute 
for that building a spread over three 
blocks which would give the same floor 
area as the above. It would work out 
as a forty-five story building in the new 
lorm. 

The cost of the single structure cover- 
ing three blocks would be no greater 
than in the other case. The only differ- 
ence would be tliat the money would 
be assembled at one time and by a 
single syndicate instead of being brough t 
together by 15 or 20 operators over a 
period of 15 or 20 years. It would mean 
a single directing intelligence rather 
than a score of mutually destructive 
interests of relatively feeble financial 
strength. 

I have proceeded on a basis of three- 
block operation. The e.xact size is not 
essential. It should merely be large 
enough so that each operation can con- 
trol its own environment and compre- 
hensive enough to include a branch of 
industry. The central organization en- 
tails a form of amalgamation such as 
occurs every day in the business world. 
It means the apphcation of farsighted 
direction to a movement that already 
has shown itself in the city's growth. 
Certainly some such remedy must be 
applied to prevent New York from 
strangling itself by its own growth. 




Make your office fit 

. . .for better work 



Don't look for best tcork 
in poor surroundings 

BUSINESS l.wlcrs, toflay, doti't 
I look for Lest work in a drab 
ofTu-c, They know that stirroiindings 
Iia\'c a treincndmi.n effe<'t on the 
worker. Tlit-y guard the comfort, of 
Uie entire personnel. .\ud tliey are 
turning to Art Metal c<)uipinent. 

This modern office funiiliirc Ls 
go<.>d to kx)k at anil keenly cfficietit. 
Its practical beauty reflects the 
knowledgf with which it wa-s [ilannctl. 
It helps wake the bii.siiie.ss office a 
pUutsant place for efficient work. 

Whatever your needs. Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for cxmitives 
or .staff; fire safes of permanent, pre- 
tested protection; files for every 
pos.sihle retiuirement; shelving; any 



office piece . . . designed hy engineers 
with forty years' ex(>ericnce , . . exe- 
cuted by ma.<!ter craftsmen and rea- 
sonai)ly iiriwl. Best of all, first eort 
is last, suice steel does not splinter, 
break or warp — and steel reduces 
fire hazard. 

Sec this attractive furniture and 
equitnncnt finished with .sijccial enam- 
els in natural woo<l grains or rich 
olive gTtxn. See the wide variety of 
price and line . , . the most diversified 
line in the world. On display locally 
in over five hundred citien. 

Writt' fiir Wautifiil <^Ior l»o<ikIel 

of olTicc interiun . . . free 

"Eqaipplnir Ihe Modem Omre" )« tllwlratrtl 
wl UipMiiitiUKx t>r l.urelle Van Ardmlnli; (Jul lit, 
wiili-ly kiinu'it Npw York di-ronilnr. lliry 
mxfrnt n (rw at lUe pIpjHiiiir iiiul |»rri<-lli<il 
ofnttr Inlirinri tlint miiy lie iirlilcvi-d tlimuxli 
tlip uncof Art Mclal i qiiipmcnt. We vtiiill In- 
Rlatl toaciid you u miiy iilniiR with nnv nf 111 i- 
mtnlnn liittcil Ih*I(iw. Junt write, mcntioniiiK 
the Wiv* >ou wiili. 

Art MeUl CnUftlnirttail Jami^alawii, 



n irpHitbt Cull nii-» 

□ radtnilri Vbllil^ VUtm 
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What Do Your Luncheons Give You? 



By FRED B. BARTON 



ILLUSTRATION S BY J. 0. IRWIN 



A BABBITT,ifIu^der- 
^% stand aright, is a 
^pi^^ bore who eats. 
M sleeps and drinks 

his business. He 
talks nothing but bricks or 
bread or burlap or bonds; has 
no horizon beyond the sphere 
o fbananasor bicycle or brooms. 
Is that it? 

I like Babbitts. A business 
man who is so thoroughly 
steeped in his trade that he turns dry 
routine into a hobby and an enthusiasm, 
evokes my respect and my admiration. 
The world needs him. I find all men's 
businesses interesting, when I talk with 
a man who has worked hard and who 
knows, 

I joined a luncheon club, hoping to 
touch in some particular the lives of a 
hundred men. But they don't talk! 

Our club aims at three things. First, 
escl usi veness— you can't run a club with- 
out that! What's the fun of belonging 
if everyone in town can get in? We must 
have careful selection, so that member- 
ship confers distinction. 

Second, we hope for a spiritual awak- 
ening, but without any great physical 
effort on our part. A hundred of us, 
young men all, are interested only faint- 
ly in Boy Scouts, or deaf mutes, or ob- 
jects of charity. We feel the hopeless- 
ness of tackling any reform single-hand- 
ed but collectively we p<«l our five dol- 
lars apiece and hire some worker to carry 
on some work for us, we meanwhile re- 
laxing in the glow of feeling that we are 
unselfish and public-spirited — with no 
pain to ourselves. 

The third desire we joiners have in 
affiliating ourselves with a luncheon club 
is to broaden our outlook. Here are a 
hundred young men, re.jresentingdifTer- 




It was as fascinating aM the Arabian Nights 



ent pursuits and callings. They repre- 
sent in miniature a slice of our town, 
giving us a cross section of what is new 
and vital in lumber and lingerie and 
liniousines. They are up and coming 
young men — let that fact not be over- 
looked. None of us cares to associate 
with has-beens; we want to he classed 
as comers, and thrill from the contact 
with these others who in another gen- 
eration presumably will dominate our 
city. 

The first year the new 8er\'ice-ctub 
member is quiet and ex- 
liectant. He doesn't look for 
wonderful things until he gets 
acquainted. Or perhat>s he 
does. Perhaps he is like my 
friend Blivens, who dropped 
out of our club after six 
months of lonesomeness. bit- 
terly disapiwinted. 

Lonesome luncheons 



HE HAD expected joining a 
club to be like attending a 
revival meeting. He wanted 
to be lifted up, made over, 
fired with joy and enthusi- 
asm. Being shy and cold and 
diffident he required others to 
go two-thirda of the way, and 



liie club didn't understand him. 

' We have the damdest time 
orKanizing our class for a re- 
union," said a college graduate 
to me. "Our class had just a 
few natural leaders, but most 
of them flunked out the first 
year. We had some wonderful 
mbters, but not all of them 
graduated, either. The rest are 
quiet, backward, reser\'ed and 
need to be coaxed. It's hard to 
get them started." 

That comment, I thought, might be 
made of any group or club or organiza- 
tion. All of us have our shy moments. 
Few of us are natural leaders. Seldom 
do any of us bum with enthusiasm. 

Men are always more self-conscious 
than women. The clothes that women 
wear remind them that they are on 
parade and are, indeed, playing a part. 
Thus they carry themselves with the 
assurance and courage of actors. Men. 
feeling and looking purely ordinary, have 




Men are always less assured than women 




Watch your business tick 



Every cog in full yiew with 
this system of control 

NOT every executive caa find 
the time to see his business in 
actual operation ... to watch the 
wlieels go round . . . to see his 
business tick. 

But there is a method that gives 
a picture that is even more faithful, 
more dependable, than walking 
through office or factory to ques- 
tion Bill and Jim. 

Elliott-Fisher provides a method 
of business control that presents 
you every day with an accurate rec- 
ord of the performance of every 
department- What happened yes- 
terday is known at nine today. And 
every day you know exactly what 
progress has been made. 

As soon as you arrive at your 



office you have a resume of yester- 
day's activities, compared with re- 
sults on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago and a year ago. Elliott- 
Fisher gathers all the vital figures 
from the various departments and 
summarizes the totals in a simple, 
concise report. Sales, shipments, 
inventories, billings, bank balances, 
accounts payable and receivable . - . 
alt are posted up to the minute, fur- 
nishing you a reliable guide for 
accurate decisioas. 

Without interfering with your 
present accounting routine, or add- 
ing a single man to your payroll, 
Elliott-Fisher brings all the facts of 
each department under a single, 



The Ellhttrfisher 
flat mrjace ac- 
counlittg - writing 
machint 



unified plan of cotitroL Even when 
you are traveling, the Elliott-Fisher 
report may be sent to you at the 
close of each day's business, keep- 
ing you in touch with conditions 
almost as eflf^ectively as if you were 
at your desk. 

We shall be glad to tell you 
something of the part that Elliott- 
Fisher fact-finding machinery plays 
in the success of hundreds of Amer- 
ica's most representative business 
firms. Use the coupon below. 



Elliott -Fisher 

Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 

Dii'isioii of I 'inleru'ooJ PJliott Fisher Comfratiy 
342 Madison Avenue, New York Cfty 
"Underwood, EUiott-l'ither, Sundstrand, Speed the fTtn-id't Bustnea" 




Geiienil Oifice Equipment Cbrponuoa 
34J Miidifon Avenue. Ntrw Vork Ot>' 

Cciilleinen; Kindly icll me how Ellion-Fiibct cio me timer 
controt q( my hutinm. 



Name 



AddreM- 
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riandwork 
is just as Old-fashioned loday 



GONE are the gewgaws and whatnots 
that comforted the hearts of our grand- 
mothers . . . and cluttered up their parlors. 
Gone, too, arc tlie folderols of liand-work 
production methods in the factories of the 
land. There is a new spirit in tlie air . . . 
eflBcient machine production. 

Tliis new spirit begets volume ]>roduction, 
out of automatic machinery ... a new })reed 
of work, yiehling prf>lit.>4 nndreamed of in 
past years. For skilk'd hand laI)or alone at 
any price is too costly compared with the 
uniform, unfailing, high-quality mass pro- 
duction of mechanical method*. 

In many indiistrics automatic and .semi- 
automatic mftchinejy designed, developed 



and huilt by .\MF engineers has multiplied 
a thonsand-fold the etTonomic value of human 
hands. The making and foil-wrafiping of 
cigars, the manufacture and packaging of 
cigarettes, tlie .sanitary sesding of millv bot- 
tles, the mixing of dough to make bread and 
cake of finer texture and .superior flavor, the 
sanitarj' wr.ipping of bread and biscuits and 
cakes, the automatic weighing of materials 
into bags, boxes, bottles and packages of all 
kinds . . . are some of the production func- 
tions done better, quicker and more econom- 
ically by AMF machines. 

Does your business include any of these lines 
of endeavor? Then consult us about way.s 
and means of lowering the cost, and speeding 
lip the rate, of production. 



AMERICAN MACHINE k FOUNDRY CO. 

Sales Ofiices: 511 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Works : 550a-5520 SecondAve., Brooklyn,N.Y. 

©AUTOMATIC MACHINEFy 

When writing to Anaxcut MwBUti A Foomhit Co. tUcumc mmiiuit .\atutn't ifutineai 
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a bashful deference and a desire to avoid 
appearing conceited. Thus they act 
apologetic — as indeed most men are when 
removed from their own business atmos- 
phere. 

Members are self-consdous 

I HAD HOPED that lunchet>n clubs 
would remove this curae of sclf-con- 
sciousnras. They ought to. Every club 
member ought to be allowed to feel that 
here, for the time at least, he can strut. 
Is he not the club's only representative 
from the entire brick industry? Then 
surely his casual utterances will carry 
the weight of prophecy. 

Unfortunately, most men cannot — or 
at least they do not — talk in public 
about their business. They hug the back- 
ground. For them it is a victory over 
stage fright if they can stand in unison 
and chant "I'm a little prairie flower." 

Some men, perchance, are bom club 
men. They are like the Rotarian I heard 
e){ who spent a busy day at Rheims. 

"I haven't time for the cathedral." 
he told his guide. "Just inquire if they 
have a Rotary club here, and if so where 
it meets." 

It must be great to flit from country 
to country and have a perfect attend- 
ance record at luncheon clubs for every 
week. Great for some jjeople, that is. 
But not for me. 

Most men, I find, develop a wearineis 
of attending a routine luncheon one day 
every week, eating common[ilace food 
and hearing a methodical speech. We're 
tired of being talked at! 

That partly explains the turnover of 
members. A further explanation lies in 
the fact that everything in life has its 
ixjriod. You read the American Boy or 
the Youth's Companion for a few years. 
\'(>u buy golf clubs and hunting togs for 




Everything in life has its period 
3 certain age you buy hunting 



At 
togs 




A club must be exclusive. Why be- 
long if every one in town can get in? 



a certain term. You spend all your eve- 
nings at home for a certain length of 
time until, feeling you have locked the 
door in the world's face, you buret out 
into lodges and male activities in a sort 
of second childhood. 

If your world is changing and grow- 
ing, your interests wax and wane. Many 
ex-members of ser%'ice clubs feel, "Well, 
I've done thai now. What next?" 

Of course the type of club meals in 
itself is a just reason why members lose 
interest. As a nation we have outgrown 
the banquet era, in all its forms. 

My town used to Iiave montlily cham- 
ber of commerce luncheons at which 
some distinguished leader from out of 
town was paid to speak. The idea wore 
itself out finally. Even the yearly cham- 
ber of commerce banquet is not too well 
attended. 

Chauncey Depew lived to be 93 and 
attended banquets all his life — but he 
never ate a thing. Will Rogers, tot>, eats 
his supper at home and gets to a ban- 
quet late. 

Even in my short life- 
time I have found it enough 
of a punishment to attend 
a banquet without eating 
the food provided there. 

The days when a public 
banquet gave us our only 
chance to eat an oV.vt are 
gone for good. 

Today any of us gets a 
better meal at home. 

Down in New York last 
week 12 business men sat 
down to lunch. One was 
the banker who was our 
host. Ten were local exec- 
utives of various business- 
es. The twelfth was myself. 

It was a good will enter- 
prise on the banker's part. 



with no strings tied to ii. 
He is constantly expanding 
his circle of friends. He 
brings old friends and new 
ones together across the 
luncheon table, and new 
ideas are bora. He keejw 
a personal acquaintance 
with the many industries 
his bank serves, which in 
itself would justify the in- 
vestment represented by 
such a lunch. 

We started to eat at 
12:30; the meeting broke 
up promptly at 2, 

The meal was light but 
adequate. A quick soup. A 
creamed fish with mush- 
rooms. French pastry. Cel- 
ery and olives. Coffee and 
cigars. Nothing to require much chew- 
ing, and everything delicious. 

Then the banker called on each to 
tell the story of his business. There were 
no "speeches." Each told merely the 
current trends and problems in his in- 
dustry. It was as fascinating as the 
Arabian Nights, 

"Here, at last," I thought to myself, 
"is what I hoped a luncheon club would 
be like— and never was," 

A model for luncheon clubs 

IN 90 minutes I learned more about 
various businesses than one discovers 
from months of lunching under a serv- 
ice-club banner. 

I learned that New York trolleys used 
to travel seven miles an hour. But now, 
with heavy traffic, they are slowed down 
to five and a quarter miles an hour. 
This necessarily reduces their appeal to 
riders for long hauls, 

I learned that rayon is not a com- 
lietitor of silk, having thus far merelj' 
supplanted cotton. But that w^hen the 
tensile strength of rayon is improved it 
threatens indeed to cut into the popu- 
larity of silk. Meanwhile, synthetic wool 
is on its way, promising new competi- 
tion for everybody in the clothing line. 

I learned that bonds are hard to sell, 
not only because of their low yield, but 
because they are a funded debt while 
stocks make you a partner. Optimistic 
investors prefer to own a share in the 
business and to benefit by future profits, 
rather than to have merely a well-se- 
cured and conservative promise to pay. 

I learned that the South and its in- 
dustries were financially hurt by the 
floods; that Florida faces a smaller grape 
fruit crop this year because the Euro- 
jiean fly has ravaged the blossoms. 

Then we discussed chain stores; how 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTFTTEST MARKET 
PROM DALL/IS— THE C£iVr£K/ 



BUTLER BROS, 
S. W. Branch 




DALLAS is Distribution 
Center of a 6 Billion 
Dollar Market! 

YEARS before Dallas itself made any national effort to capitalize 
its location- — wise business and sales executives who traveled 
extensively and "knew tlieir markets" began to pick Dallas as a 
strategic base of operations in the Southwest. . , . They saw the 
advantages of Dallas' central location — in the very heart of the 
Southwest market. . . . Time has justified their choice — ^many have 
added manufacturing facilities to more completely serve this rich 
market from within. . . . Now — 1,921 national and sectional con- 
cerns maintain sales or manufacturing branches in Dallas. ... If 
yours is not one of these concerns, we invite you to get the facts. 
. . . The coupon below will bring to executives special report . . . 
"Dallas — Diiiribution Center y" which you will find invaluable. 
Mail it now. 

Dallas 




11 SoQlttwettem HefldquDrlera to Anfrri^ii 
II Bunnell — 1,921 oanoiul inil lecliiiiial 
II eonccrsi maiDiain bnnctiea ia D*U-i3. 



Industrial Dallas, Inc., 

1430 Clumber of Cvmmerco Bldg., DBlJai, 

Mail free copy o£ "Datlal — Dhlribulion Cmtrr" to: 

Name . , 

Titk 

Compiany 

Add roi 
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they have affected department-store 
sales, for instance. Women today want 
a $9.75 dress that has beauty and style. 
Wearing qualities are immaterial ; they'll 
buy three dresses where formerly they 
bought ona. But the stores must make 
three sales, at triple the expense and 
risk, to gain the same sales volume they 
formerly showed. 

"It used to be that a woman saved 
half her lifetime to get a silk dress," 
said a department-store man. "Today 
no woman is happy unless she has six 
or eight silk dresses ;n her closet all the 
time, all of Ihem new." 

A former manufacturer of dress goods 
told how this change had prompted him 
to sell his business while times were still 
good. 

"When dresses ceased being shaped 
around the hijjs, the era of the dress- 
maker ceased," he said, "Todaya woman 
can buy a dress and wear it home, prac- 
tically without alterations. It doesn't 
need to fit." 

We mentioned briefly real estate. 
"Property isn't selling these days," said 
someone, "People are using their money 
for speculation." 

Silver isn't all silver 

A VETERAN dealer inbuUionandsilver 
discussed his unique Uttle business. Sil- 
ver, it seems, is usually "925 fine," 
meaning 925 parts of pure silver and 75 
parts of copper in each 1,000, Not all 
high-priced silver is this fine, I learned. 
A certain woman bought a dozen silver 
plates in Italy and found they turned 
green under the salad dressing. A test 
proved they were only 700 fine and that 
the copper and silver was poorly mixed, 
allowing the copper to rise to the sur- 
face and tarnish. 

"So we had her ship them to us and 
we silver-plated them," concluded the 
silver man. 

There in five minutes I learned more 
about the silver business than I ever 
knew before. 

Two o'clrxk came all too quickly, 

"Well, gentlemen, I thank you for 
coming together here this noon. 1 know 
I've profited considerably by our little 
talk here," the banker said. 

I felt the same. There's nothing more 
interesting than business. 

I just wish that these service clubs, 
made up of selected men from represen- 
tative industries, could bring to the sur- 
face the interesting daily questions and 
developments that each man faces. 

This is the sort of news I hoped my 
fellow service-club members would give 
me. It's the sort they can give if the/ 
only will. 
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Automobiles 
Hurt the Farmers 



Is THE motor the cause of the farmer's 
ills? Though farm doctors and politi- 
cal doctors have written and spoken 
oceans of words about the farmer and 
his ills, they have largely neglected 
mention of the automobile. Neverthe- 
less the motor has influenced the pres- 
ent farm situation in a way the average 
farmer little suspects. 

The motor provides transportation 
and iiower that formerly was supplied 
principally by the horse. If the motor 
replaces the horse, the land that pro- 
duced and maintained the horse is made 
surplus, its price declines and the horse- 
producing farmer is without a job. This 
is what has been going on for the last 
20 years. A few figures may help uj 
realize the extent of this remarkable 
revolution as it affects farming. 

The United States Army's daily ra- 
tion for a horse is 12 pounds of grain 
and 14 pounds of hay. Multiply these 
by 365, reduce them to bushels and tons, 
and we find that a horse consumes in a 
year 70 bushels of grain and 2.5 tons of 
hay. With good crops it takes five acres 
of land annually to maintain a horse. 

Horses are passing 

THE Government, 20 years ago, re- 
ported that there were, in round num- 
bers, 25 million horses and mules on 
tlie farms. For the first part of this 
year, however, the Government esti- 
mated there were less than 15 million 
horses on the farms. It is not far out 
of the way to say that there are ten 
million fewer horses in the United 
States than there were 20 years ago. 
The motor has replaced them and, at 
five acres per horse, has rendered 50 
million acres of farm land surplus. We 
can belter visualize the si^e of this sur- 
plus farm acreage by saying that it is 
half the area cropped in com and five- 
sixths of that in wheat. 

Since a horse weighs about seven 
times as much as a man, we might say 
that the farm product that supports one 
horse will support five persons. Under 
such an assumption, we would have to 
wait until there was a population in- 
crease of 50 millions in the United States 
before the slack in farm acreage caused 
by the disappearance of ten million 
horses is taken up. 

I'utting it another way, 25 million 
motors are doing work that otherwise 



KEEP VITAX 
RECORDS 
IN A. 
nVAV SAFE 




id Brown recover 
full damages? 

JiiBtara«ual question pai^iset) between business acquaint- 
ances at a club. Bro-wn, tbe owner of a successful and 
growing business, had a lire that gut led his plant a 
short while before. Did he recover full damages? Of 
course he was covered with insurance^ — but unless his 
inventory Btalemenl.s, aeeounLs receivable, etc., were 
protected in fire resistive 'safes there is a question. For 
it is necessary to produce thcise important records to 
collect full dainagcii. 

No business can afford to take such a chance — the vital 
records should be kept in Dieliold Fire ResUtivc Safes. 
The cost is comparatively small and the range of .nizes 

and tj-pcs will fit any risk. Die- 
bold Safes are labeled by the 
I ndcrwritcrs' Laboratories. 

Remove this risk from your 
business. Our liook, "Record 
Protection for M«Klern Busi- 
ness Officios," will show jou 
how. Write today. 

DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. 
Canton, Ohio 




£«i MM itMHu4irii y&ar ihrfir^ af fin 
Halt and rrrummirnd th^ propmr mafka. 



Repm»enimi in Lpading CUie* of 
U. S, A, and Cantuia 
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That extra thickness 

PAYS ITS WAV, , , 

INSULATE your factory roof," says your arcliitect, "but 
do it right; use Armstrong's Corltboard, one and one- 
lialf or two inches thick." 

It may cost a trifle more — in tlie licpinrunf;. But then this 
adetjuate insulation rolls back its sleeves and goes to work. 
It prevents unnecessary heat leaks through the roof. Fuel 
dollars are saved. And the more comfortable working con- 
ditions promote increased efficiency. In a short time you've 
paid for I he cost of Armstrong's Corkboard. Yes, "that 
extra thickness pays its way." 

But money saving is not the only reason why. Armstrong'a 
Corkboard Insulation will keep the ceiling temperatures 
above the dew-point. Then moisture damage from condensa- 
tion on the ceiling no lonjjer can rmn goods or rust machin- 
ery or rot out your roof decks. 

How roof insulation paj-s its way in factories and other 
Imildings is fully explained in the books, "The Insulatioa 
of Roofs with Armstrong's Corkboard," and "The In- 
sulation of Boofs to Pre- 
vent Condensation." Write 
for them, either or both. 
-Vrmstrong Cork & Insu- 
lation Company, 903 Con- 
cord Street, L;inca.'*ter, Pa. 




ijood intidalion jobl Armstrong'a 
Corkboard is apf^ied on ihc roof af 
the United Bi-tcuit Vomaany, BuJ'alo, 
•ll iV. 1'.; Paul Uarback, architect. 



Armstrong's 

Corkboard Insulation 
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would have been done by horses — 
animals requiring an area of farm land 
for their support atxiut equal to that 
now cropped each year in com and 
wheat combined. If our prosperity dur- 
ing the last 15 years has been due prin- 
cipally to the motor, as seme economists 
say. is not the reason why the fanner 
has not shared that prosperity to be 
found in the fact that the motor has 
replaced a farm product? 

Farmers may well sjjeculate on whether 
the revolution has run its course. 

Objection will be made to the alxjvc 
figures. First, it may be said that the 
acreage set aside for the support of flne 
horse is not necessarily plow land buL 
may be grazing land of less value. It is 
a fact, too, that the government ration 
of oats and upland prairie hay is rarely 
the forage the farm horse gets. Objec- 
tion will be made also to the idea that 
the product of an acre will feed one 
person. It will hardly do so in this 
country with our unintensive tillage and 
with our abundance, variety and wast- 
age of food. In Egypt, however, om 
irrigated acre supi»rts three persons on 
a low standard of living. 

The figures cited are, however, close 
approximations. They are sufficiently 
accurate to explain the low prices of 
horses and farm land. The present 
prices of farm products, higher than 
they were 20 years ago, are largely due 
to the higher labor content of these 
prices, higher prices of farm equipment 
and higher taxes. 



Automobile Tires 
Now Wear Evenly 
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'E are just beginning to get 
the benefit of four-wheel 
brakes," says the sales man- 
ager ctf an automobile tire company. It 
used to be that the rear Ores wore out 
much faster than the front on^, due lo 
the brakes. Now all four tires get a cer- 
tain amount of wear from the brakes 
being applied suddenly. Tires that were 
new when four-wheel brakes came into 
use are now being replaced," 

One of the big tire companies was 
planning to meet the modem demand 
for color by offering tires in nearly all 
colors of the rainbow. What could be 
prettier, they estimated, than bright 
blue tires or green tires, harmonizing 
with the rest of the car. Then they 
happened to think how odd a car might 
look if a man with tires of one color 
liad a blow-out while on tour, had to 
buy an extra tire, and couldn't get the 
right size in the same color. 
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riME — the Sponsor of Quality and Service 



ELECTRICITY is frequently referred to as the 
mainspring of industry. It is an apt analogy 
since, when electric power is properly proper' 
tioned to the needs or production machinery, and 
the whole system is nicely balanced electrically, 
factory equipment functions much like the works 
of a well'regulated and extremely accurate watch. 

Continuing the analogy, if timcaccuracy is 
deemed neces^iry in industry as a gauge on human 
efficiency, how much more essential is the absolute 
dependability of instruments 
used for checking the efficient 
application of electric power 
to every phase of plant opera' 
tion, for electricity affects 
practically every activity in' 
cident to production— the out' 
put of the individual as well as 
the machine. The established 
standards for the measurement 
of timeand electricity employed 
in modem practice are 
comparable only in their 



There arc put into each Weston 
instrument long hours of time 
so as to insure long years 
of dependable service 




PIONEER 
SINCE 1688 



The finest watch that was ever made resulted 
from simple operations compared with the extreme 
complexity of processes — chemical and electrical 
as well as mechanical — required to produce many 
of the small parts and elements essential to the 
maintenance of Weston stauidards of performance. 

There is no sacrifice of highest quality— either 
of materials or workmanship — permitted in a 
world'famed Weston. Notwithstanding the many 
precise manual and mechanical operations, the 
hundreds of inspections and 
tests and the incredibly small 
tolerances and working limits 
prescribed, the cost of a 
"Weston" is remarkably low- 
in the smaller sizes even under 
the priceof the cheapest watch ! 

Pursuing the watch analogy 
to a concluding reminder— it 
takes time to make a"Weston'' 
as it does any quality product, 
L a fact which in the end 
brings greatest satisfaction 



mechanical refinements. I ^ Jj |^ U I-h JnU to the purchaser and user, 



WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT 
595 Frelinghuysen Avenue - 



CORPORATION 
Newark, N. J. 
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Edison : 

easilp understood 
chart ^howi^ how 
the operage. stmQ 
^rapheruses her 
time f 




'Yes. This chart is a time study 
of 609 stenographers in 41 
business firms. It will sur- 
prise you to learn the waste 
of time in a system where two 
people must depend upon 
each other for dictation. 

Let us prove thia. Telephone "The Edl- 
phone," your City, nra^k u» for the book, "An 
£(tiiy Way to Chart Your CorrcaponiJcuce,'' 

Ash Jot Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 

ORANGE, S. J. 

World- Wide Service in allPrincipal Gliea 
LO>"DOi\ omcEj 
Victoria House, 
Soutbampluu Itow 




Radio Proftram Mnnilay Evening* 
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Your Job — After the Merger 



{Cofiiinmd from page 22) 
in the number of his assistants. Then, 
some day, the Old Man finds himself 
carrying a tremendous load of expense. 
In this bank, for instance, before the 
merger, we had about 20 officers and 
department heads who were absolutely 
no good as producers. They were costing 
us, in salaris and overhead, not less 
than $300,000 a year, and the thing 
was growing. 

To eliminate duplication 

"IN THE average bank, just as in ours, 
rooner or later the Old Man meets the 
executive of some other bank who has 
the same load. They compare notes, 
figure the economies that would be 
possible through a merger, and the mer- 
ger takes place. 

"Immediately all the precedents are 
gone! Eve y fellow in both organiza- 
tions begins Uiinking about holding his 
job. To hold it, he knows, he must 
make good. Anything may happen." 

This exec\itive went on to tell me 
that when the two bank organizations 
n which he was interested came to- 
ge her, the hiring of new people was 
stopped for about three months. 

As orders were given to stop making 
old and unproductive motions, and new 
moticns were prescribed, the new posi- 
tions to be filled were supplied from old 
employes, who found themselves doing 
v/ork that meant something and that 
got them somewhere. 

At the end of three months, the ^owth 
under the consolidation made it neces- 
cary to resume hiring. 

Out of more than 2,000 officers and 
employes in both organizations, fewer 
than 50 resigned or were dropped. A 
larger number would have left each of 
the old organizations in the same period 
in the regular course of business. 

Let me tell you what happened to 
four fellows involved in this particular 
merger. 

A was advertising manager and B 
was public relations director in one 
!.iank, and C and D held the same posi- 
tions in the other. These were the first 
departments merged. A, B, C and D 
got orders to report at a new office on 
a certain Monday morning. 

There had been a strong rivalry be- 
tween them. Moreover, the consolida- 
tion raised questions in the mind of 
each as to whose organization had been 
biggest and best. 

This feeling was taken into account. 



Wise officers told A, B, C and D to be 
extremely courteous to the fellows who 
had been their competitors and be pre- 
pared to obey orders. 

The first order was to form a com- 
mittee, study the advertising problem 
of the new organization, and report. 
This report carried a recommendation 
that C was the best man, in the opinion 
of A, B and D. 

This eliminated A, the other adver- 
tising man. But the auditor soon found 
a new job for him. Both banks had 
been paying considerable sums as mem- 
bership fees for officers who belonged 
to clubs and associations in the inter- 
esls of business promotion. 

A was set to weed out duplicate mem- 
berships, and study other duplications 
in expense of this nature. In a little 
while he was saving the merger so much 
money tliat his job was made perma- 
nent. 

E was given charge of a new depart- 
men. to study the broad possibilities 
'or soliciting new deposits and loans. 
His job involved growth of trade and in- 
dustry, changes in neighborhoods, new 
business enterj^rises, and so forth. 

D was assigned lo public relations 
for three months, during which he built 
up a new department that ran itseI/>. 
When the merged banks needed more 
people from outside, he was made per- 
sonnel director. 

Better jobs for all 

THUS, none of these men was dropped, 
and none is now at his old work. They 
have more interesting and important 
jKjsitions, created by the merger. 

This was what my banker friend calls 
a "logical and wholesome" merger. It 
offered real opportunities to save money 
and to increase revenue by eliminalinB 
deadwood in men and policies. 

Some mergers are of doubtful merit 
in this respect. They do not offer eco- 
nomics to justify consolidation. Or the 
promoters may have discounted the 
possible economies and taken them as 
profit on the financing. 

In the past, many such consolidations 
have died of their own weight. Yet 
many more have survived because the 
growth of the country enabled con- 
suming p<5wer to catch up with them- 
Some of the "logical and wholesome' 
combinations have been five to tcO 
years ahead of consuming power. By 
some views, they have been formed l" 
discount the future. But by another 
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Giving Your Recepfion Roont. 
Inviting HospHaliti^.. Permanent Beautij 

THE graceful lines of these reception room chairs 
invite the caller to use them. The correctness of 
their design fulfils the promise of comfort made by 
their appearance. . . They're as restful to the body as 
they are welcome to the eye. 

And, best of all, this comfort and beauty is per- 
nwnent in Aluminum Office Chairs. For they are 
soundly constructed without joints or dowels that 
loosen and squeak with advancing age. 

Aluminum Chairs are beautifully finished in va- 
rious natural wood effects and handsomely uphol- 
stered in leather or fabric. They may be had in styles 
(either straight or swivel) to suit every office need — 
finished to harmonize with any scheme of decoration. 

Ask your secretary to write for your copy of the 
booklet, "Distinctive Aluminum Furniture for the 
Office." 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
2425 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 
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en rrrllinff to AlUMlKUN CoMriNr or Amc«ici plraH* mrntion .VafionV 
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Do You Number 
Blindly? 

Then try a 

"VISIBLE"— 

It uUl »top errors 
mid spoiled workl 



Pictured to the right is the 
M f • ! -11 A rr eficai) *' V'ini- 
h] -ing Mat'hintr. 

Vi ::iie numbraw 

f>jr L v-'Sknt the best. 

Awluxl model 4l-.5L2,00 
Caiudian Prire. . .$15.50 




654321 
AMERICAN VISIBLE 

at slaJionery, apce .lupplj and ruitber Mtjmp iU\iiin 

Tlie 41 costs no more than the ordinary- 
machine but being visiMe, dcHs more. Help 
your employees prevent mistakes. Try one 
and notice how tlie 41 speeds good work. 
Beautifully finished — in distinctive lustre 
frame with fed handle. 

For those who de.-sire a real good low priced, 
non-vi-siWc mathirtc, we recommend tl.c 
American "5 in 1" — 5 movements. Sturdy — 
well made. Prints from long- wearing steel 
type. Easv to set. (5 wheel) Model 110— 
$7.50. (6 wheel) Model 1 1 1— $8.50. Slightly 
higher west of Rockie; and in Canada. 

AMERICAN >IMBERI.\'C MACflllVE fX». 

Bnvte; CbkACt> — Laii4«i— Puja 
Jq DlwA: i. Ataflard^ Ga,li(d, IM ILiag Sl W., Tofoata 




FLOUR AND FEEDS 



POULTRY PLAMT^ 

MARBLE QUARRIES 
LIMDTONE PRODUCTS 



Marble quarries, a work clothing fac- 
tory, bed spring factories, an auto accts- 
sory mantifacturer, flour and feed niiHs, 
poultry packing plants, a large creamery 
and other industries in this dty of 11,000 
are prospering. 

Low manufacturing costs (cheap pow- 
er, rents and moderate wages), good 
transportaticm facilities with a 3^,000,000 
population market within 24 hours of 
Caith£^ are important factors that will 
help many companies desiring a tentral 
western location to consider Carthage 
from a logical and profitable standpoint. 

CO 

Kffp posted on Carthage — write 
nene for the Industrial Booklet 

CO 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
302 Main Strict, Curthagr, Mo. 
AN IDEAL INnUSTRlAI. CITY 



way of looking at it, they have simply 
gotten ready to take care of growth. 

There are illogical and unwholesome 
mergers, no doubt, but from the stand- 
point of the human aftermaths, I con- 
sider the logical and wholesome mergers 
which do not start off with good man- 
agement the more troublesome. 

For e.'jainple, a lot of warring com- 
panies that overcrowded a certain local 
field were merged last year.. While the 
organizers were at the job, they roimded 
out tlie new corporation with some 
closely related products. Nothing could 
be more logical or wholesome, because 
wasteful competition was stopped and 
the volume of the potential business 
was increased by giving the company 
more things to sell. 

As with the merged banks, there were 
certain duplicate department heads. 
But politics have been the dominant 
factor so far in the management of that 
company. Every fellow who could or- 
ganize a "pull" for himself has gotten 
some kind of job. In another year, the 
failure to show profits will lead to an 
overhauling, and then certain capable 
men who are now working their heads 
off in subordinate positions will come 
into their own. 

In another logical and wholesome 
merger, the accumulated deadwood of 
the concerns in men and policies was 
the principal reason for the consolida- 
tion. However, the executives of these 
concerns insisted on having a hand m 
managing the merger and sinecures were 
created for them. In a year or two, the 
logic of the situation will begin to oper- 
ate, and then the merger will get down 
to business. 

Housecleaning must come 

IF AN ABLE man sees these evasions 
and delays in the merger with which 
he is connected, he should not worry 
too much about the injustice of the 
situation. In due time, the logic must 
operate. Above all things, he should not 
quit, because when the housecleaning 
comes it will be drastic. Men who have 
shown real ability will be needed so 
badly that promotion will be certain. 

Not all mergers are made by bankers, 
nor are they all big. 

There is a movement, affecting all 
busing, toward economy in produc- 
tion and distribution. 

One of the largest recent consolida- 
tions has been in the grocery field, where 
it is no longer profitable for separate 
concerns to distribute breakfast food, 
coffee and other products bearing wide- 
ly known brands, so a huge corporation 
makes and distributes many articles 



which, a few years ago, formed the 
bases of thriving individual enterprises. 

Now, in one section of the country, 
an aggressive small manufacturer, for- 
merly a salesman, successfully com- 
petes with this great food company in 
a single article. He started modestly ten 
years ago, has skillfully cultivated a 
group of states for his market, and has 
spent a reasonable percentage of his 
revenue in intelligent advertising. 

He finds now that additional prod- 
ucts offer the best direction for growth. 
With a wider "line," he can reduce over- 
head e-vpenses and increase profits. 

Last year there was an unprecedented 
number of mergers. This year, the human 
problems connected witla consolidations 
are more in evidence, although the merg- 
ing process is still going on and will con- 
tinue to go on for a long time. 

Change and mergers 

MERGERS are undoubtedly a form of 
growth. As young people with fr^ 
energy and new ideas succeed their 
elders in business, so young, vigorous 
business concerns succeed the ones that 
deve'op age and unprogressiveness. 

We can all look around and see the 
handwriting on the wall for certain 
firms and corporations. Sooner or later, 
financiers will step in to form new com-, 
binations, and rejuvenate the businesses 
with young blood. 

You and 1 know of workmen beir^f 
turned adrift after a merger, but we 
also know that many salaried fellows 
are rising in the organizations created 
by consolidations. The merger is hardly 
formed before some unknown executive 
is elected to the presidency. If we scan 
his record we see that he started at the 
bottom. Thousands of salaried men of 
whom we never hear are succeeding on 
a smaller scale. 

It seems to me that the first year in 
a merger is the hardest for th(jse whose 
livelihoods may be affected. A merger 
certainly multiplies work for those who 
are found fit to carry out some part of 
the reorganization. 

"And my advice to the man who 
finds his job involved in a merger," 
said my banker friend, "is to set aside 
all fear, and to work at least twice ss 
hard helping to develop the new scheme 
of things." 

When a merger is effected, it is be- 
cause the public, adjusting itself to * 
new scheme ot living, wants better 
goods and service at a particular place- 

The individual involved in a merger 
in the end will come out where he belongs 
if he says to himself, "Good-bye job, 
Hello, opportunity!" 



Wh<n uririiip pirate mention Satwn't Bu*me4M 
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OUR OFFER 

ConKipn your product, fun 
ai vou pock N for vour eufr^ 
toncn, to ofi« of our labo^ 
nMar)ct(>llh«r 6t W. Crflitd 
Ava., Chlcego, or 1S1 Kant 
Av«^^ Brooklyn). Our cngj- 
nacrawllt study your prascnt 
boK or erol«, r«d«lfln It lo 
■ Umlnatc coiti, 
■M|» your product back In 
Ihff r<comm<nd<d package, 
ond HibmH □ report that will 
«lth«r point lh« way to d«fi- 
■yta tBvinvv or slvc you 
■uranc* that no Improv** 
■wnt con b« mod** Or, }| 
yov prtfar, urrii* for ona at 
our tnglncon to study the 
problam In your own tbldlikif 
room. The invastisattoil h 
traa.atthcrwav 



When you get rid of excessive shipping costs you add directty to your 
profits. Helping you accomphsh this is our business . . . Our Box and Crate 
Designing Service is maintained For the purpose of finding savings for man- 
ufacturers in their shipping rooms — money to add to the profit column. 
Here's a typical example, A well-known chain store organization of some 
1400 stores recently effected a saving of almost twenty cents each on boxes 
they use by the thousands. Although the first cost of the General-designed 
box is more than that of the second-hand box they had been using, the 
economies in packing time, weight saved, and the reduction of pilferage 
losses, net them approximately $25,000.00 each year. A tidy sum to add to 
profits I . . . There's a General Box factory near you — well located to give 
you quick, dependable deliveries at lowest cost— and eleven other factories 
to maintain that service under any emergency. Use our offer to aid you in put- 
ting your shipping room on the most economical and efficient basis possible. 



SaS N. DEAIt 



ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 



GENERAL BOX COMPANY 

) E A « pyO~JLJj _ » T . C H ^ 

11 Plants : J 
One ^Se>i'ice ' • •* 'j 
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Whtn vtiling to Crcbul Box CoMrurx alaoM matedm iVatim't Buihtu 
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Qet speed and 
accuracy 
with Radiograms 

Radiograms go direct to nearly all 
points on earth . , .without relay! No 
costly halts ... no embarrassing 
errors. That's why Big Business 
does its most important work by 
Radiogram 



"TJta I^" 

Quicktst way to aU the worid 

File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Central and South America at any RCA or 
Postal Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan 
and the Far East at any RCA or Western 
Union Office; or phone for an RCA 
messenger. 

R. C. A. COMMUNICATIONS. Inc. 

Central Radio Office-ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 



What Uncle Sam Got 
For an Empire 

(Continued from page 52) 
to $5,000 — and got it. He had to sue to 
get it. When he stood up to speak before 
the judge, a button holding his trouser 
bracK gave way. 

"Wait a minute," he requested. 

He took a knife, whittled a stick, 
anchored the suspender, spoke and won 
his fee. 

It was Lincoln who fought one of the 
first cases o£ tlie Chicago & Rock Island 
to get a bridge across the Mississippi, 
which three Supreme Court judges had 
])ronounced immoral and indefensible. 
It was— to the river steamers who didn't 
want their river traffic transferred to 
rails; but that old decision like many 
others had to go down before progress. 

Other names famous in national his- 
tory emerge from the medley of Chicago 
rails in this period. Standing in the Cen- 
tral Illinois station, if you look to the 
rear, you will see wliat was once a 
freight office. In this freight office worked 
a boy of German descent. He was short 
of legs, round of body, and very merry 
of eyes. He could never resist a practical 
joke. 

His job was with the new and wonder- 
ful toy known as the telegraph. He had 
found out that he could divert the cur- 
rent to a slender wire he had attached 
to a little flap of tin to give other boys 
of his age a surprise as they lounged 
up and down the plank platform. 

The boss didn't see the joke 

FLOP up and down would jump that 
bit of tin. Stoop and touch it — ^Shock! 
It was great fun to the boy; but woe 
was that day ! 

Came along one of his bosses. Flop 
went the tin. Then the fat boy went 
racing as fast as his short legs could 
carry him with the boss in hot pursuit- 
Exit fat boy as an employe of the Illi- 
nois Central. 

The boy's name was William Van 
Home. He next emerges in the rail 
world up in Wisconsin helping Carl 
Schurz transport troops in tlie Civil 
War. 

Of another type was a youth named 
Shaughnessy, also on his first rail job 
up in Wisconsin. It is hardly necessary 
to add that both Van Home and 
Shaughn«!sy became master minds in 
directing the Canadian Pacific to its 
amazing prosperity amid an era of terri- 
ble wreckage among other railroads. 

Of the six or seven railroads now cen- 
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lering in Chicago which participated in 
land grants at this early period, it is 
significant that in three, the directors 
were so uncertain that they wouJd be 
able to go ahead even with the aid ol 
federal land grants that not one of them 
could be induced to buy one acre along 
his own line. 

I don't know that we should smiie 
over their timidity. We were not mucli 
bolder in our own generation. 

Many lost opportunities 

AFTER theCanadian Pacific had driven 
its last spike connecting the Atlantic 
and Pacific and great cities had sprung 
up, I recall driving through the city of 
Calgary with an old friend whose birth 
dated back to this era. He was pointing 
out buildings that had gone up costing 
from $3CM.0O0 to a million. 

"Why, I remember," he said, "when 
I he site of the whole city was swapped 
for a bag of missionary flour." "Why in 
the world hadn't we the sense, * ' I asked 
him, "to go out and buy half the town 
for five cents?" 

"Because," returned my friend, "none 
of us happened to have the five cents." 

It was much the same in Chicago in 
the 1850's. 

The land grant coming to the Illinois 
Centra! was some 2,595,000 acres along 
the right-of-way. Though the state had 
failed to build in 14 years, the road had 
to be built within six years. The lands 
were to be exempt from taxation. The 
right-of-way covered 100 feet on each 
side of the tracks and the road was to 
get the alternate even numbered sec- 
tions of unpreerapted land within six 
miles of the rails. 

If you think all this was given with- 
out due return to state and Federal 
Governments, you mistake the astute 
minds of a Lincoln and Douglas father- 
ing the scheme for the benefit of the 
public. 

Jn place of land taxes, the road was 
to pay for all time to Illinois a charter 
tax and seven per cent of its gross in- 
come. 

No room for padded accounts and 
concealed assets and extra expenditures 
on expansion or purchases of other 
bankrupt roads with profits on the bar- 
gain. On every dollar of traffic or other 
receipts, seven per cent had to go to the 
state. 

The road was to remain a public 
highway for the use of the government 
mails, troops, and what not at such 
prices as the Government might direct, 
and the United States Supreme Court 
finally settled that price in 1876 at 50 
per cent of other traffic rates for passen: 
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It your motor was chosen two or three 
years ago it may not be the best foryour 
job today. Wogner has improved smoll- 
motor performance commensurately 
with the increased importance of small 
motors in the home . . . improvements 
that appliance manufacturers should 
measure ogainst their present equip- 
ment to be sure they are using the best. 
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That Give Offices 
New Color and Beauty 

Cumbersome and unsiglillj office parlilions have given 
war to parlilions of grace and color. They have given way 
to walls of metal that are beautiful, practical and modem. 

Mills Metal Executive Office Parlilions are in harmony 
with this modern demand for beauty in the office. They 
are beautiful in form and color— their symmetry is en- 
hanced by the myriad colors in which they are finished. 
Mills Metal Partitions are definitely in step with econ- 
omy, beauty and all those factors tliat are demanded in 
the best offices in the country. 



\lado in slandaftl scc- 
tion» by slmighl line 
production mi-thtjds, 
ihey arc ea»y to erect, 
to re-arrange, cowt 



THE MILLS 
COMPANY 

A MUIm lUrlal Partitiaii 
for Evrry Furpoar 

902 WAYSIDE HOAll 
CUi;>TXAM>. OHIO 



comparatively little to 
iniT, nfver wear out — 
distinctly a modern 
product ill modem 
times. 

BKPBESENT STIVES 

in All 

Pritlclpal Cities 
Marhifnftai, A toil- 
rt partition fnr thn 
finrni huildinitSp 

Clvniblur* all I he Bne jiiNuntajina nf nuirblr and 
mrtnl. Fur laotorlni, liwiptlal rubii-lt^. l>™iny 
IjarltM'Bi ftc. Bf^autiful rolf^rn^ 
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INTERCHANGEABLE PARTITIONS 
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ger and freight. Without a Supreme 
Court decision land -grant roads carry 
United States mails for 80 per cent of 
regular rates. 

It proved the best bargain ever made 
by the state or Federal Government 
wnth any railroad. 

The lands between the grants, which 
had been classed as "refuse waste 
wilderness," rose in value in a year to 
$2.50 an acre; within five years to $10 
an acre, within ten years to $30 and 
$50 an acre. 

State and nation profited 

THE Illinois Central could have bought 
every acre of that land at $1 .25 an acre; 
but, like my friend in Calgary, it didn't 
happen to have the $1.25. By 1925, the 
Federal Government had saved by this 
bargain $7,585,000. This is more than 
twice the highest upset price at which 
tlie Illinois Central could have bought 
the land. 

How did Illinois fare? Up to 1925, 
on seven per cent of gross receipts, 
it had received $64,402,422 in taxes. 
Had the road paid the ordinary taxes 
independent of the land grant, taxes 
wouid have totaled $34,400,000. The 
State benefited by $30,000,000. 

In other words, up to 1926 the state 
got back almost $25 an acre in taxes on 
land which had been unsalable before 
the railroad was built. 

Yet more. 

When the land was all sold — and 
little of it was sold by the railroad at 
more than $10 an acre— and passed into 
private hands, that same land again 
yielded state and county the uniform 
public tax. Here we are in a realm 
where figures swim in a haze; and I do 
not suppose can ever be pulled out of 
the haze to show the entire gain to 
Illinois. 

Of the unsold portion of the land 
grant, the Illinois Central in 1915 
owned 9,774 acres— principally station 
and freight shed areas. The most val- 
uable of this was 320 acres in the vicin- 
ity of Chicago; but please recall that 
land could not be sold at 16 cents an 
acre before rails came, could not be 
traded for a turkey or a horse. 

Land grants were cheap 

OF COURSE, as the Illinois Central 
pressed forward its links to New Or- 
leans and the Mississippi by buying or 
taking over crippled lines, it fell heir 
to other less valuable grants with less 
valuable bargains to the slates involved ; 
but that was not the fault of the Illinois 
Central, nor of the men who proposed 
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that land grants should be made to aid 
rails. 

In the land grant era from 1856 to 
1893, there passed from the Federal 
Government 158,293,377 acres, of which 
roughly a fourth were unpatented or 
not earned by the collapse of the rails. 
To this must be added such individual 
state grants as that by Texas, swelling 
the total grants to around 168,000,000 
acres or 262,000 square miles. 

But even here. Fate dealt one of her 
unexpected spanks. The story is so 
ridiculous it surely may be told- It is so 
ironical it discounts bitterness and con- 
founds alike friends and foes. 

As the various rails obtaining land 
grants pressed on to claim their patents, 
it became apparent that much of the 
land was worthless and could not be 
sold at 50 cents an acre, nor rented at 
five cents for spring pasture. It was 
desert, sand, lava rock brittle as glass, 
and black as ink. 

Mix-up in land patents 

THE RAILS which really had tried to 
link up arable areas on different sides 
of these lands worthless for traffic and 
worthless for sales besought the Govern- 
ment to exchange the worthless grants 
for forested sections from which lumber 
traffic might be derived. 

As tile timber was valueless without 
rails, the Government prepared to ac- 
cede to such requests and arrange ex- 
changes. 

But some scamp with more cunning 
tlian brains, more care for a bribe tlian 
an honest bargain — whetlier in the ser- 
vice of the Federal Bureaus or of the 
rails is not known — took care to destroy 
records of some such transfers. 

The rails wanted good lands. Why not 
let them have them, no matter what 
allotments had been patented? When 
he had finished the record showed the 
roads owning timber lands but no sand. 

Then Dame Fortune played one of 
her frisky tricks. 

Up from those waste lands, where 
rails were rusting for need of traffic 
burst floods of oil. 

Was there a scampering to prove 
those worthless lands had been allotted 
and patented and couldn't be reserved 
by the Government? There was, though 
but a few years before both Federal 
Government and rails had been trying 
to prove the very opposite — the Gov- 
ernment to save the forested lands now 
more valuable than in the 1860's and 
1870's, the rails to get lumber lands for 
sales and traffic. 

It is one of the most ridiculous somer- 
saults in all rail history; and I venture t<i 



Pressed Metal Parts 
Improve your Prod- 
uct . . . and Cost Less 



BY reptiitisig t'listiiigs, forfiiriRS, wimmI 
pnrl^ etc. witli |uirt."tof prpsiieil iiicUtI, 
more nnd more nmnufacliirers iire iitipri>v- 
itiB their product, nnil lowcciug prodno- 
liiin costs »s weil. 

Theiluctility of slieet metal permits tlie 
use of sbimpings of intrioite aliii])e» imil 
sizes — enhancing the ap|)e«niiicc oi tlic? 
prDduL-t, whioli in tiini proniolca greutcr 
subbilily. i^tiinipings also art lighter in 
vta^U yet ponscsa BToiter streiiulh tluiii 
castuig*— thus saving in iiuitcriiil. Ami 
pings require pnirli(*iilly inj 
machining, this expensive openilion is 
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REPRINTS at Three Cents Each 

THE followinjj articles reprinted fnim Nation's BrsiNESs 
maj' he obtained in pamjihlct form at three cents a copy. 

★ The Why of Commo«lily Exchanges JuHu* B. Baer 
Can Iho Lone Hftailer Siirvivf.' tjf C. D.Garrelixm 

Ki-ep the ( imsumcr Dissntinlieil hy (J. F. Krtlrriiiy 

Why StU floods Alroiily Sold? . . hi/ Wm.F. Mrrrill 
How Will the Farm IJill Work:' Jij Edan B, Reid 
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DON'T LET yOUR CHECKS 
LABEL YOUR BUSINESS: 
"OUT-OF-DATE" 



If you dre still writing your 
checlts in the old -fasti toned 
way, they are labelling your 
business "Out -of- Date." 

Today, every business is 
judged by tfie outward 
marks of success, alertness, 
up-to-tfie-minute methods. 

Cfiecks written on the 
Instant Safe-Guard Check 
Writer are business build- 
ers, lor they carry the un- 
mistakable suggestion of 
accurate, efficient, busi- 
ness-like methods. 

That is why modern firms, 
everywtiere, have stan- 
dardized on Safe -Guards. 
• 

Speed I The Instdnt Sak-Gudrd 
inoves swiftly, d high speed 
machine for a last mowing dje. 

• 

Mdximum Prptection; One 

quick stroke fiils the amount line 
and maceratesthepayee'sname 
— otherwise a vulnerable spot, 

• 

"Personaliiei" : Every Safe- 
Guard is equipped with your 
own registered number or, if 
preferred, your special private 
trade mark or name — additional 
protection against forgery. 

• 

Inturance againsl Loss: A 

$10,000 indemnity policy, 
issued to every purchaser, in- 
sures against loss through for- 
gery or akeratioru 

SAFE-GUARO CHECK 
WRITER CORPORATION 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania 




say, if the dishonest scamp, who caused 
the disappearance of the records, could 
come back to earth today, the rails 
would scalp him and the Government 
give him his weight in gold. 

Without land grants in the 1850's and 
I860'8 would rails have gone ahead? Up 
in Canada some 25 years ago when land 
grants were forever abolished and na- 
tional aid substituted in guaranteed 
provincial and federal loans and bonds, 
all hats were tossed in air with jubila- 
tion over an evil system — ail hats but 
one, the hat on a little, gray curly 
head from the Lower Provinces, who 
resigned his position from the Domin- 
ion Cabinet in silent protest. 

Pioneer raits need help 

WAS HE right? Would the rails so 
bonded and guaranteed have gone ahead 
without aid — land or bonds guaranteed? 
They would not ; or they would long since 
have been built. The Canadian Pacific, 
one of the most prosperous and solid 
lines in the world, could not go ahead 
without aid of both cash and lands. 

There are yet more sardonic phases 
to the land grant disputes. In certain 
areas in California and Texas the rails 



sold at from $2.50 to $10 from which 
the oil output alone has now exceeded 
the entire assets of the railroad selling 
the lands. From certain areas along the 
old Central Pacific the timber output 
has given individual ©[lerators who 
bought at $10 an acre fortunes exceed- 
ing those of "the big four" who built 
the Central Pacific. 

There are certain cities on the Pacific 
Coast — ^Los Angeles, San Francisco. 
Seattle, Portland— where the increase 
in real estate valu^ caused by the rails 
now exceeds all the land grants that 
created these rails. 

So when we see the lurid maps with 
a buffer belt of "empires" given away 
to the rails of the West, let us ask our- 
selves frankly who benefited more from 
the land grants, the rails or the people 
living along the rail lines built with the 
aid of the grants? 

And let us not forget that all first 
investors both in bonds and stocks of 
these rails with the exception of four— 
perhaps six if the investors hung on, 
which the majority didn't — lost every 
dime of their life savings and in some 
cases of their life fortunes in backing 
these rails which created the prosperity 
of the West. 



CKain Stores and Rents 
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Write For details and a 

demonstration. 
No obh^ation to buy. 



READER in a city of something 
less than 20,000 population 
writes to Nation's BtJSlNESS 
concerning the rental situation in his 
town. The burden of his complaint is 
that "real estate brokers" have appar- 
ently increased rents in the town by 
inducing chain stores to bid against 
local merchants for locations. The first 
broker to adopt the practice picked up 
at a low price an old piece of property 
in a desirable part of town. After ex- 
tensive renovations, he leased store- 
rooms to four different chain-store or- 
ganizations at rates which dum founded 
merchants acquainted with the town's 
usual rentals. 

Other brokers came in and obtained 
options on desirable pieces of real estate. 
1 hey soon acquired nearly all the de- 
sirable property in the retail section of 
the town. The brokers who thus ob- 
tained control of the business section 
cared little for the interests of the town, 
the writer continued. They used high- 
pressure selling to locate foreign chains 
there at the high rents. 

There was no jiarticular comfort for 
the independent retailers in the fact 



that all the new chain stores that came 
into the community within a single year 
proved disappointments to their owners. 
The greatest weakness of the chains con- 
cerned lay in their selections of the new 
locations offered them. 

A boom Oil rents 

THESE and other real tetate brokers, 
our correspondent declared, are visiting 
towns throughout the country and ob- 
taining options on property in the retail 
districts. When the land is under con- 
trol it is rented to chain-store organ- 
izations. The result is that rents are 
driven higher without increases in the 
earning power of the locations. 

The obvious remedy, thinks our cor* 
respondent, is for stores, particularly 
chain stores, to study their locations, 
getting information from local cham- 
bers of commerce wherever possible, 
and to form accurate judgments as to 
the real value of locations before leasing 
them. If this were done, he says, many 
small towns would not have the dis- 
turbing booms that hurt trade and upset 
property values. 
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ShaW'Walker rnctal desk, and Baketite Molded pulls used on it. 
Mode by Stiaw -Walker Co.| Muskegon, Mich. 



Draw pulls of lustrous Bakelite Moldecl 
match Shaw- Walker fine steel desks 



Draw pulls on a busy man's desk are constantly 
in use. Even the most durable surface finish is sore 
to rub off and make a desk look far more than 
actual age. In Shaw-Walker's new line of fine steel 
desks the draw pull problem has been solved by 
the use of Bakelite Molded. 

Bakelite Molded is an ideal material for draw 
pulls of all kinds. It is strong mechanically and 
unaffected by atmospheric conditions. It is 
readily molded to exact dimensions and to practi- 
cally any form. It leaves the mold with a lustrous 
surface that time and use does not dim. Made in 



a variety of colors, it is easy to match the olive 
green commonly used for metal furniture, or 
almost any wood finish. Shaw-Walker found it 
" superior in every way to bronze or wood." 

Manufacturers of thousands of products have 
discovered that Bakelite Molded is superior to 
wood, metal, fibre, porcelain and other materials 
for many purposes. Often it has been an economy 
and a sales advantage as well. Booklet 42M 
"Bakelite Molded" tells about it in an inter- 
esting way, A copy is mailed promptly on 
request. 



r Bakelite Engineering Setviee — Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied «ppHc«tiona of Bakelite Male. "1 
A rials combined with eighteen year's experience in ihe development of phenol resinoida for industrial uses H 
L provides a valuable background for the cooperation offered by our engineers and rssaarch laboratories. J 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Park Avenue, New Yi>ik, N. Y. Chicago Office: 63S West 22nd Sueet 
BAKELITE CORPORATIOH OF AMERICA, LTD» 1U 0u8erin Sircct, ToroDto, Dot. 
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THE MATERIAL OF 




A THOUSAND USES 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 

By WILLIAM FEATHER 



I 



ONE of the interesting 
i men in England is 
I Ernest J. P. Benn, 
writer and publisher, 
and ardent advocate 
of individualism. 

Among the titles of Benn's books 
are "Confessions of a Capitalist," 
"Prosperity and Politics," "The 
Letters of an Individualist," and 
"If I Were a Labour Leader." 

Benn doubts that our present 
economic system is properly under- 
stood. In his opinion, the benefits 
of capitalism are not adequately 
appreciated in England; otherwise 
socialism would not have made such 
great advances. He contends that 
capitalism is blamed for many evils 
for which it is in no way responsible. 
Those who attack capitalism point 
to evils in present-day life, but they 
ignore the blessings of existence to- 
day compared with the condition 
of people in the days of pre-capital- 
ism. 

Benn has directed attention to the 
weakest link in the socialist argument. 
Those who propose a new economic 
order have plans for the division of 
profits. 

"How," asks Benn, "do they propose 
to handle loss^?' 

In "Confessions of a Capitalist," 
Benn included the balance sheets of 
many of his publishing enterprises. He 
showed that some of his publications 
lost money; some made money. In the 
paradise of socialistic theory every busi- 
ness enterprise is profitable. In actual 
experience failure is common. 




KITiTORE Vlivr 



AS A consequence of his writing and 
speaking, Benn concluded that, although 
there was a mass of literature advocat- 
ing socialism, which was within easy 
reach of the reading public, there was 
a dearth of boolts on sound economics 
written in fxjputar language. 

To correct this situation, he wrote 
several books himself, and encouraged 



Ernest J. P. Benn, English "writer-pub- 
lisher, and advocate of Individualism" 



Others to write. Further, he founded 
the Individualist Bookshop where se- 
lected titles are available to all for pur- 
chase or binding. Among the ventures 
of this bookshop is the compilation 
of a list of books known as the Works' 
Library. 

This library, consisting of 27 volumes, 
is offered to factories for £6 ($30). The 
authors include eminent business men, 
economists, and historians. Books by 
party politicians have been excluded. 



BECAUSE it seems to me that this 
Library is of interest to American busi- 
ness men, 1 am printing the list: 

Austin and Lloyd "Secret of High Wages" 
Benn, Sir Ernest 

"Confessions of a Capitalist" 
Benn, Sir Ernest 

"If I Were a Labour Leader" 
Benn, Sir Ernest "Prosperity and Politics" 
Brookings, R. S, "Industrial Ownerahip" 
Buer, Miss M. C. 

"Economics for Beginners" 



Cable. Boyd "Labour and ProfiU" 

Cannan. Prof. Edwin "Wealth" 
Cannan, Prof. Edwin 

"Coal Nationalization" 

Clayton. J, 

"The Rise and Decline of Socialism" 
Cos, Harold "Economic Liberty" 
Gough, G. W. "Wealth and Work" 
Cough, G. W. 

"The Economic Consequences of 
Socialism" 
Hazell. W. Howard 

"Labour and Capital in Alliance" 
Heamsliaw, Prof. F. J. C. 

"Democracy and Labour" 
Hopkinson, Austin 

"Hope of the Workers" 
Hurd. Archibald 

"State Socialism in Practice" 
Knowles, Tlie Late Prof. Lilian 

"The Industrial and Commercial 
Revolutions in the XIX Cen- 
tury" 
Paine, W. W, 

'The Menace of Socialism" 

Richter. E. 

"Pictures of the Socialistic Future" 
Robbins, L. C. "Wages" 
Shadwell, Dr. A. 

"The Socialist Movement" (2 vols.) 
Shadwell. Dr. A. 

*The Breakdown of Socialism" 
Wilkins, Vaughan 

"Sidelights on Industrial Evolution" 
Withers. Hartley "The Case lor Capitalism" 
Withers, Hartley "Poverty and Waste" 
« 

SOCIALISM is not a daily menace in 
the United States as it is in England, but 
that fact should not lull to inaction 
those who believe in the advantages of 
capitalism. The present prosperity of 
this nation is not a blessing that would 
have been enjoyed under another form 
of economic organization. It is due to 
the freedom of private enterprise, under 
which men arc rewarded in proportion 
to their usefulness, intelligence, courage, 
risk, and patience. 

It cannot be denied that under capi- 
talism the rich are getting richer, but 
it can be denied that the poor are get- 
ting poorer. Everyone, in fact, is get- 
ting richer, enjoying more and more of 
the good things of life. An honest com- 
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COMM 



MANUFACTURIIM 



PPORTUNITIES 



AN existing market, yet little or 
no local manufacture . . here 
is an amazing opportunity for manuy 
facturcrs of 212 commodities, re pi 
senting practically every ms^or 
industry. 

Center of a market of mrfe than 
21 million people, possesXng every 
important manufacturing^ advantage, 
Kansas City invites reJHitable manu- 
facturers to learn die facts and to 
consider these opybrtunities as they 



are outlined in "The Book of Kansas 
City Opportunities." 

It is a fact-story, based on long 
investigation. It is concise. It is the 
sore of book which should be in 
the possession of every industrial 
executive having company growth 
and future expansion in mind. 

It will be sent free, without obliga- 
tion, to any interested executive. Use 
the coupon below for convenience. 



industr/al committee of the chamber of commerce 



K4NSAS CITY 



/ am interened in thU induStry: 



MISSOURI 

KBAHKST BV AIR TO EVEUVWBBIIII 



Economical transporttttioa ii im' 
portant, You can read? j j million ptopit 
at hu tr frtighl tost /rem Kanias City 
than frem any otbtr metropoliu 




and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as <m- 
surance of my interest, without obligation, of 
(oune. 



Name 



Addresi 



ir^rn irrtfinc To KiNftUt CtTT ClIAMRa or C^mhou* jH^o^t mrnlittn Satwn't ihuin/M 
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IToii eaii iient 
y o 11 r |» 1 a ii t 
evenly and 
ecoiioiiiieally 
with W i 11 
Unit Heaters 



COVERAGE 

wHcht Vnlt Bcml- 
«rr> httve the 
■dTKntage vf loca- 
tion d[li*iffelljr fivrr 
ifa« Mtrm Id be 

ito*rnward in «U 

prrmii' them tw b*» |fl■<^M wlitrfl ihry wlll^ 
b« most eff«tWe, 




For htifh l&cmtiaRt 



p e:\etratio If 



The tiEali rfTirUni'jr 
9f the IX lnR Sera-!' 

plpx pr-opcUrr-tjrp* 
a*rd in "Wins 
Lnilo Ifae 

tke T«liim« and 

■a «ftunl«nrl ihn 
trtid^nir? of bet 
mLt la rl»e end «i>- 
ftblf'* il IQ |i«n«« 
traVr thn Iflfei^ nf 
fnfiler air b^nraih. 




in 



DIFFr<<iIO.\ 

VaHoD« ■prcia] 

■re n»vd far dif- 
f cT*m t>pM nf 
buUdlnir tu d^fl^ct 
di*4:harg« and 
■prrnd wldirEjr 
thrKt'UKh th^ air in 
thf boUdinR* The 
■Ir Is ibuA warraed: 
by iron E art witb 
bnaltrd air and 
heat i* dlffuMnl 
throiich •■VpTt 
oC xh9 buildlnfl. 




ADAPTABII-ITl' 

Thr«« fpalnr** not anif in«uiY f-v^n dl-lH- 
bullon mf hi'et. they' inak« (ha Wing Sjrutcin 
rJoM-Iy adaplBble lo the nvrd* of |>art(<!«lar 
bnUdln^M- 

Wilh Winn Untt* r^"* fcquirw only ■ mini* 
taum naraber af h^an-i--, In'tallatlen i* In- 
rxfa^niiTF. Thry »«¥r jf«y fu'l by r*du«irirt 
Iht accuRiulalinn of ovrrbeal#d air und«r thr 
roof. ThifT win h«al alt ruiar plant efrnl?. 
Vrire NOW far 
lUttatrelfxd ratalojl 
showing Inxlalfa* 



L. J. wi:%« 

Dipt. 11 
S.*— Till Avf>. 
Kew Vork 
IV. V. 




UNIT HEATERS 

If A<n irriting pteaav mmtiom Xahon*t ItutwtirfK 



parison of this century or this decade 
witli any previous period is convincing 
testimony of amazing progress from the 
top to the bottom of the population. 



SOMETIMES you learn more about 
your own country by going away than 
by staying at home. 

The individualists in England hold 
monthly luncheons in winter at which 
they hear speakers who are prominent 
in the movement. P. A. Molteno, a 
shipowner, spoke at one of these meet- 
ings. He called America the home of 
Individualism. 

"Landing in America," he said, "you 
are immediately conscious of the great 
change in the psychological atmosphere. 
The atmosphere there is entirely differ- 
ent. It is much like the difference that 
there is between the feeling in winter in 
Europe and spring in America. 

"There is aspiration ; there is promise 
for the future; there is a fundamental 
relief that a man is a man, free to deter- 
mine his own fate, his position limited 
only by his own capacity and his own 
ability. That is the impression you get 
from America," 



A RECENT English book is caUed 
"The Mystery of Trade Depression" 
by Frederick E. Holsinger,' The sub- 
title says it is "an analysis of the col- 
lapse of production and employment 
under the capitalist system in the indus- 
trial countries of Europe with the out- 
line of a plan for the economic reor- 
ganization of human society upon the 
basis of individual liberty, personal 
property and private enterprise," 

Holsinger attempts to prove that the 
economic troubles of Great Britain and 
Europe are due to the export of capital 
— foreign investment. In the last 50 
years Great Britain loaned billions of 
pounds to the colonies, while France 
and Germany loaned billions of their 
money to Russia and South America. 

Great Britain, before the war, liter- 
ally told the rest of the world: 

"Buy our goods if you can, borrow 
them if you must, but, whatever you 
may do, take them off our hands. We 
must get rid of the stuff, whether you 
choose to pay us for it or not." 

Not only did Great Britain sell the 
major part of its foreign shipments on 
credit, but it loaned money to its credit- 
ors, with which to pay interest. Thus 
were railroads, waterworks, and other 
useful enterprises constructed in the 

iThe Mystery of the Trade Depression, by 
Frederick E. Holsinger. P. S, King &. 
Son. Ltd., London. 



United States, Canada, Australia, Rus- 
sia, and South America, 

If Great Britain could take the food 
and raw materials its dominions are 
prepared to ship, all would be well, but 
Holsinger points out that the lack of 
purchasing power of the masses is a 
more effective tariff wall than any par- 
liamentary barrier. British capitalists 
have money to lend, but British workers 
have no money to buy. 

The conclusion seems to be that each 
year an enormous surplus flows into the 
pockets of British capitalists — at least 
it did before the war — and that this 
money was invested in foreign lands 
instead of at home. 



HOLSINGER proposesachildishscheme 
to eliminate this alleged evil. He would 
limit incomes and prohibit foreign in- 
vestments, both of which are, of course, 
undesirable and impractical. 

The weakness of his analysis and his 
conclusions is that without the export 
of capital the surface of the world that 
is habitable and productive would be 
only a fraction of the present area. 

Under a free system capital goes 
where it is most needed. The new coun- 
tries needed railroads, and offered liber- 
al prizes to those who would take the 
risk of building them. The money was 
forthcoming. 

To forbid the export of capital would 
be a selfish procedure, and unenforce- 
able, even if desirable. Obviously, if Brit- 
ish capitalists could not have sent their 
money to the new countries, they would 
have gone themselves. Great Britain 
would have been drained of something 
more precious than money— its most in- 
telligent and enterprising men. 

The chief merits of Holsinger's criti- 
cism, which is brilliantly put, is that it 
vividly calls attention to the folly of 
neglecting home markets for distant 
markets. 

The greatest asset of the United 
States is our home market. By means 
of liberal wage policies we have culti- 
vated the purchasing power of our own 
people. Only in recent years have we 
been an exporter of capital. Now we are 
finding ourselves in the position of Great 
Britain. 

We do not want imports of goods; 
therefore, we deprive our creditors of 
any way of paying us interest on our 
loans. Interest payments are now being 
financed by new loans. Many wonder 
how long this can go on, and where it 
will end. 

«' 

THE SUBJECTS of "foreign trade* 
and "favorable balance of trade" need 
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FIGUR€S 



brougfinhe FACTS 

I and the next quarter 
• they paid dividends 



THINGS had gone from bad to worse. The business limped 
, . . then staggered. In the nick of time came advice at the 
bank. "What you need are facts figures. Get thetn all and 
get them fast." 

Experts surveyed the problem . . . supplied the remedy. Account- 
ing machines ! Machine precision . . , machine speed . . , sub- 
stituted for the more costly and less accurate hand methods. 
Figures streamed in to be totaled and tabulated at the click of a 
key . . . the turn of a switch. 

For the first time company executives got organized information 
daily concerning every phase of the business. Armed with these 
facts they ordered drastic changes in policy. By the next tjuartcr 
the company paid a dividend. 

Remington Rand serves American Business by providing the 
means for getting the vital facts of any type or size of bu.siness 
. . . easier . . . quicker . . . cheaper. 4000 trained specialists are 
engaged in analyzing figure-getting problems. From among 30 
models they recommend the machine that best fits your needs. 

The combined skill and experience of these accounting special- 
ists is immediately available to you . . . without cost or obliga- 
tion. Write or phone any Remington Rand office today. 




■ ^ A<£ount\n^ Machine Oiyiiion ■ ^ ^ 

Kemington Kand 

BUSINESS SERVICE 

IIUFFALO. Nr-'W- 'I'CiKK 
CU R ES - 7/ig ^tirdst it K <>/ ^l„,Uiii i:i,s,n< '.\ 

Wlifn vtilina or phomiiB AccuvMi^tt M.tCHUit Di\i«ui.\. RuttNotox RiNB Bvsincm Swtcs j 



DALTON 

The Dalwin "MuJupUx Model" 
— luruilfa ten columtu ef figum. 

CftKicn^t, bookkrc ping, mad 
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the ideal place 
to spend the winter. 
You may not know 
the best way to 
^et there. 

The Santa Fe operates six 
daily trains to California. 
niE CHIEF is the fastest 
and only extra fare train tu 
Southern California. The 
California Limited and 
Grand Canyon Limited are 
exclusively (irst-class-im 
extra fare. And then the Na- 
vajo, Scout and Missionary. 

Frijd Harvey dining ^M;n■i<•<! 
is Jinolher cjcclusive feature, 
liloc-k sigiiul ^uiri-^iitrds, too. 



Miiluinter Exrorted .411-fix- 
(H'Jt.te Tottrson eertaii% ilaysin 
January, February and Xttirfh 




\ioufton , 

W J, Btaek. Pua.Tnf. Her.. 9«tiU> Pe Srn'nn LlnM 

V\t%m mil pletnrs-foMim chMkod bvlow: 
□Bft<ort«dmII-«Tpalw»ToQn G TV* liMtlanHhrfemr 
□ GmadOuimiOnttosi □ C»Uri«niiii Ftctura Bouk 



tf ft«n vritinff pt«nt* iMnti<nt Kation't B%umfa» 



Study. 1 1 isdifficult to understand how the 
axiial and economic progress of a nation 
like the United States is promoted by 
an excess of exports over imports, par- 
ticularly since we must lend the foreign- 
ers the money with which to buy our 
goods, and then lend them more money 
to pay the interest on our loans. 

Money, of course, is international- 
minded. It goes where it promises the 
best return. Perhaps the best way to 
handle this question is to follow Benn's 
advice and let individuals decide it for 
themselves, by watching their personal 
balance sheets. 



IN THE last six years I have visited 
Europe three times. Although progress 
is visible in all the countries visited, I 
returned this fall with the feeling that 
the economic gap between Europe and 
the United States widens each year. 
Our progress exceeds theirs. We are 
moving forward faster. Despite improve- 
ment they are relatively farther behind 
now than they were six years ago. 

Shortly after I arrived in my own 
iiome I drove my automobile out of the 
garage and a tire went flat. I walked 
a block to a garage where I found a 
mechanic, I asked for help and he said 
he would be along in a couple of min- 
utes. He came in an automobile, with 
his tools on the seat beside him. As he 
worked, I observed tliat he used both 
hands, turning a screw with each set of 
fingers. 

In less than ten minutes the wheel 
had been changed, and the job was 
done. The experience was a vivid dem- 
onstration of the American way. Every 
job here is organized to save man power. 
Tools are cheaper than muscle. Time 
is valuable. We save time and muscle. 
We get things done easily and quickly. 
The Europeans are learning our ways, 
but not so fast as we are learning better 
ways. 



I WAS NOT favorably impressed by 
European newspapers and magazines. 
We have gone far beyond the press of 
the older countries. The popular news- 
[lapers in England seemed pathetically 
inadequate. Weeklies such as John Bull 
contained little substance. 

1 admired the conciseness of English 
writing, but I was disappointed in the 
range of subjects dis:ussed. On the Con- 
tinent I could not perceive that news 
was a popular commodity. The Euro- 
pean press certainly does not reflect a 
lively interest in world events. 

In the production of books, Europe 
can teach us much. More books on 



serious subjects seem to be published 
and read. Bookshops are far more com- 
mon. 



THE most popular author in the worl 
at the moment is Edgar Wallace who 
produces thrillers in wholesale quanti- 
ties. He has been translated into all 
languages, and the flashing covers of 
his volumes are displayed in all cities 
in Europe. 

For three weeks the members of my 
family devoured Edgar Wallace. His 
tales appeal to all ages. My daughter, 
12, read them as avidly as her mother. 
For the first time in our lives our family 
found a common denominator of in- 
terest in books. Later in the journey we 
tired of Edgar Wallace, and each 
sought his own reading, but while the 
fever was upon us Edgar Wallace was 
read exclusively. 



OCCASIONAL displeasure has been ex- 
pressed on this page with vague, am- 
biguous, and unnatural writing. Thecom- 
plaint is that so many of the current 
books for business and professional men 
are almost unreadable. 

One evening, recently, I turned to 
Schopenhauer's "Essays on Literature" 
for confirmation of my conviction of 
what is wrong. 

The weakness of many writers, says 
Schopenhauer, is that "they try to malte 
the reader believe that their thoughts 
have gone much further and deejjer than 
is really the case. They say wliat they 
liave to say in long sentences that wind 
about in a forced and unnatural way; 
they coin new words and wTite-prolis 
periods, which go round and round tlie 
thought and wrap it up in a sort of dis- 
guise. They tremble between the two 
separate aims of communicating what 
they want to say and of concealing it. 
Their object is to dress it up so that it 
may look learned or deep, in order to 
give people the impression that there is 
very much more in it than for the mo- 
ment meets the eye." 

Half the books on political economy 
are unintelligible, but it is not tlie pro- 
fundity of the authors that gives the 
reader a headache. 

"Nothing is easier than to write so 
that no one can understand," says Scho- 
jienhauer, "just as contrarily, nothing 
is more diflicult than to express deep 
things in such a way that every one 
must necessarily grasp them." 

Thomas Nixon Carver, professor of 
[X)litical economy at Harvard Univer- 
sity, writes so lucidly that the reading 
of his books is a pleasure. When Profes- 
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1 OF THE CITIES'' 



4n tninfeatlnff on« reef film, "The 
BalllvSonff of the Cities" depict- 
ing some phases o/ the smoke 
Bviif will he sent free of charge (o 
clubs, cliurches, schools or other 
org anfjraf Ions dealring fnatruC' 
five enf erf alnmenf for their 
meetings. Please write our Phil- 
adelphia office. 



THE 



From many and many a city these days youll hear an announcer 
broadcasting the flying weather forecast. 

"Ceiling unlimited, visibility one mile, wind direction and 
velocity, etc., etc.," thus goes out the information that makes 
night flying safer. 

But to the shame of the cities of the land, far too many times 
is the broadcast ended with a statement such as this, "Dense 
smoke clouds over city." 

Not only are increasing smoke clouds a hindrance to man's 
taking to the skies, but the pall which they spread over metro- 
politan centers takes its daily toll in wealth and human health. 

Signs of improvement are many. Political units are taking 
up the battle to clean the air. But better far would it be for 
American business and American homes to protect them- 
selves by taking the lead in abolishing the needless waste 
from smoke. 

For homes and many businesses the quickest, sm'est, most 
economical way to smoke prevention is to burn a truly smoke- 
less fuel such as Famous Reading Anthracite — the better 
Pennsylvania hard coal. If you have a smoke or combustion 
problem, ash for the services, without obligation, of a Reading 
combustion engineer. 

A. J. MALONEY 

President 



PH I LAD ELPH I A^no READ I N G 



COALanoIron COMPANY 



PHILADELPHIA • NEW YORK • BOSTON • BUFFALO ■ DETROIT - TOLEDO • CHICAGO • MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS . ST. PAUL - ROCHESTER . BALTIMORE • WASHINGTON • READING • MONTREAL, CANADA 



Thr Piui.UJra.ru t» *.mj nuBi.vi. Coii, jiKii Couri.ST pUat, mrr,iu,n Salwn't Bun'iMM 
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Spartanburg Warchaiuu!. Draper Ikirpnraiiun 

Draper Ships from 
Spartanburg 

"Better and *peedier service in ahip- 
ments of repair parts and replacements 
on Oraper machino'y is a^urcd with 
the opening of our new warehouse. The 
location at Spartanburg is ideal." 

B. H. Bristow Draper, 
President, Draper Corporation 

For quicks AAd more cciiinaini col Southea •tern 
difftributlon. (hip from SpBTtAnbure- Write 
today for m copy of the SpnrtanburB Survey. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE— 1400 MONTGOMERY BLDO. 
SPARTANBURG. S. C. 



SPARTANBURG 



^ullub Qly of ^heSoulhcast 

SOUTH 
CAROLINA 




No more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one I — Get a demonstration of 
thi* wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dres«er. — It automatically feeds en vel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank, 

DOES A DAY'S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of aimiiar size and price. 

For coBtplUa information and a FREE 
BOOK on Dimt'Matl AdrartiaiDg, pin 
this md, your buainvM Ittt^thead and 
mad to [Iff. 



ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
mAlfeii*Jt^e»ffi%!d«* Mas*. 



REPRINTS of any article in this issue 
may be had on request, at cost. Ad- 
dress Nation's Business, Washtngtoa 



sor Carver writes he has something to 
say, and he is not afraid to expose his 
ideas to the sunlight. William Graham 
Simmer, professor of political economy 
at Yale University, was equally read- 
able and understandable, as thousands 
of readers of "The Forgotten Man" and 
his other essays will testify. 

Several years ago T. A. Rickard, edi- 
tor of the Mining and Scientific Press, 
wrote 'Technical Writing,'' 

In an early chapter of the book he 
quotes the remark of Ruskin that, "A 
great part of the supposed scientific 
knowledge of the day is simply bad Eng- 
lish , and vanishes the morherit you trans- 
late it." 

The newest book on the art of writing 
is "English and Science"' by Philip B. 
McDonald, associate professor of Eng- 
lish at New York University. The busi- 
ness house that writes letters, catalogs, 
booklets, or department reports, should 
make this book required reading for its 
writers and correspondents. 

The man who makes an occasional 
error in grammar never offends as much 
as did the writer of the following reso- 
lution, adopted by the board of gover- 
nors of the New York curb market, and 
cited by Professor McDonald : 

"That a member trading for his own 
account, who gives up another member, 
doej not thereby impose any liability 
on the member thus given up until the 
member thus given up stamps the com- 
parison or exchanges a clearing-house 
ticket, except, however, that by an agree- 
ment in writing, filed with the secre- 
tary's office, a member may contract to 
clear for another member for a period 
specified therein, which contract shall 
in so far as other members are con- 



'"English and Science," by Philip B. Mc- 
Donald. D. Van Nostrand Company. 
Inc., N. Y. $2. 



cerned be binding for such period, un- 
less 24 hours' written notice of the prior 
cancellation of such contract shall be 
given by either party to the secretary's 
office and posted upon the bulletin 
board." 

The engineer or business man who 
cannot express himself in writing accu- 
rately, lucidly, and concisely is seriously 
handicapjied. Months of study and in- 
vestigation may have to be summarized 
in a ten-page report. If the report is 
unintelligible its author probably will 
not be employed a second time. 



THE unforgivable sin of most writers 
is the habit of using 20 words to say 
what could be said in ten, or inflating a 
small idea into a ponderous article 

Professor McDonald says: "Most ar- 
ticles of ten. fifteen, or twenty pages in 
the better class of magazines muld be 
condensed to one. two or three pages 
and still express their ideas adequately, 
the articles are long because the authors 
are flattered by the length or have not 
the ability to be succinct, and because 
the editors of most American magazines 
lack the courage to print short articles 
Most books of nonficlion could be con 
densed to a pamphlet and no hann would 
be done; in fact a sigh of relief would 
go up." 

Probably only one person in 10,000 
writes for publication. But everybody 
in business writes letters and memo- 
randa. 

Obscurity and pomposity in a poem 
or essay may do slight damage, but in 
business documents these faults lead 
to misunderstanding, loss of trade and 
costly law suits. "English and Science" 
is written to help facilitate business by 
making better writers of professional 
men and executives. 
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An admirable summary of our 
waterway situation is given by 
W »Mr. Clowes in "Shipways to the 
Sea." ' During the generation before the 
Civil War waterways were supreme in 
American transportation. But by the 
'60's the railioads had come and had 
been built across the Appalachians at 
several points. There they had the ad- 

■ Shipways to the Sea: Our Inland and 
Coastal Waterways, by Ernest S. 
Clowes. Williams & Wilkins Company. 
Baltimore. 1929. $4.50 



vantage, for canals could cross the Ai?- 
palachians at only two places. 

Railroads by tlie time of the World 
War, had almost entirely replaced the 
canals and river waterway's in the t rans- 
Ix)rtation field. Inland -waterway trans' 
portalion has recovered somewJiat from 
the position it then held, but many 
question whether it is worth while fo"* 
the nation or the states to nurse it Bit'' 
complete recovery. As Mr. Clowe.'i asks: 

"Is it a paying proposition now? W'i'l 
it ever be? Why not abandon the rivers 
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BIAW-KNOX INDUSIBIAL BUILDINGS 
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MANYSTMDARD TYPES TO GIVE YOU THE RIGHT ONE 




BLAW-KNOX BUILDINGS fit specific 
needs yet present to the user the benefits 
and economies of standard iiation and 
mass prod uct ion. Nation-wideindustryprufits 
tJiru use of these buildmgs which are the low- 
est priced structures it is safe to buy. 

Blaw-Knoz Standard Buildings arc made 
from galvanized copper bearing steel cover and 
standard structural steel frame. They are fire- 
safe, rust resisting, weatherproof and low in 
maintenance. They can be easily enlarged or 
altered to suit the changing conditions of 
business. 

The roofs of Blaw-Knox Buildings are in- 
sured for ten years. 



Tfiis calaiog lelli 
hour arut wht/ jn- 
dijstru hat pTfyfil- 

veari thfu thtuif 
of Btaic- Knox 
Buitilinei, Man 
send you a 
copy? 
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BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

632 Fanners Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 



NEW YORK, 342 Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO, Peoples Oaa Bldg, 
BALTIMORE, Bayard Ik Wamer Sts. 
BUFFALO, Genesee Bldg. 

BOSTON, Statler Bldg. 
nVieii vriiini) la Buw-tCvm Comp.int jilew ncniias ifptit»'§ gtummt 



PHILADELPHIA, Widencr Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, Union Bldg. 
DETROIT, Lincoln Bl<%. 
BIRMINGHAM, Brown-Mant Bldg. 
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The Best 
of Business Building 

Business men of today are building better than 
they know. Apparent enough are their great 
material expansions, increasing productions, 
wider service, larger profits. But far less visible, 
or appreciated even by themselves — because 
it is not material — is the constant building of 
their mental powers- — the development of a 
mind to vision clearly, think orderly, judge 
fairly, control firmly — a mind to see, to under- 
stand and so to be able to express something 
worth while materially. 

Modem Accountancy points with pride to its 
inevitable service in the building of the mind 
of business. In the simple logic of its Budget, 
in its Detailed Audit, its orderly control of 
physical activities, its System in Management 
— it is a never-ending source of mental in- 
spiration to the executive who is giving his 
life to put the best he has into the building 
of a better business. 

ERNST & ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 



NEW TDltK 
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CAMTOM 
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CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
HtHMC4POLlE 
ET. PAUL 
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as traffic routes save for a few simple 
commodities; quit sinking money in 
canals, and depend on the railways to 
handle all the freight oflered? Such is 
the problem." 



AN EXTENSIVE study and analysis 
of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes water- 
way proposals has been made by Messrs, 
Moulton, Morgan and Lee for the In- 
stitute of Economics of the Brookings 
Institution.' The book presents facts 
and figures on the subject completely 
and interestingly. 

The report shows tliat the depth of 
the proposed canal would have to be 33 
feet instead of the 27 planned in order 
to admit cargo vessels of the modem 
ocean type. Furthermore, it is main- 
tained that ocean cargo ships are not 
suitable for lake trade nor are lake ships 
suitable for oceanic trade. 

According to the report, the costs of 
construction have been grossly imder- 
estimated. Disregarding costs that would 
be charged partly to power production 
—and there is at present little or no 
market for the potential power^ — aimual 
expenses would amount, conservatively 
figured, to $36,000,000 a year. These 
costs "are to be paid out of the national 
treasuries of the two governments 
(United States and Canada)— which 
means that the taxpayers are to con- 
tribute about $3.50 a ton for the benefit 
of such shippers as wou'd use the route. 
. . . The overhead charges of $3.50 a 
ton are the equivalent of about 11 cents 
a bushel on wheat and rye, the principal 
items of grain traffic, . . . The reduc- 
tions in grain rates that would be ef- 
fected by enabling ocean carriers to 
enter the Lakes, or lake boats to move 
down to Montreal, would be at the 
most four cents a bushel. Thus, in order 
to effect a reduction of four cents a 
bushel in the cost of moving grain, tax- 
payers in general would have to con- 
triiaute approximately U cents a bushel. 
The cone usion is therefore inescapable 
that the proposed twenty-seven-foot 
navigation project cannot be justified 
on economic grounds." 



"COMMODITY Exchanges"* is an at- 
tempt to present a comprehensive pic- 



'The Si. Lawrence Navigation and Power 
Proj eci, b y H arold G . Mou 1 1 0 n, C harles 
S. Morgan, and Adah L, Lee. The 
Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 1929, S-l. 

Commodity ExchanRes, by Julius B. Baer 
and GeoTge P. Woodruff. Harper & 
Brothers Publishers, New York, 1929. 
$5. 
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ture of commodity exchanges, their or- 
ganization, their purposes, and their 
economic functions. 

The first of the two authors recently 
directed the legal work in connection 
with the organization of four major ex- 
changes. He also contributed an article, 
"The Why of Commodity Exchanges," 
for tlie July Nation's Business. 

The authors explain the factors com- 
mon to various exchanges. They explain 
the workings of the futures contracts 
and the differences between the cash 
and futures markets. Also they discuss 
the need for the futures contract in 
modern distribution, how it slwuld be 
used by dealers, manufacturers, and 
others, its possible evils, and how they 
have been guarded against. 

In the discussion of hedging, it is ex- 
plained how dealers, manufacturers, 
warehousemen and large producers can 
remove their businesses from the range 
of speculation through hedging and 
place those businesses on sound mer- 
chandising bases. 

* 

"APARTMENTHouseManagement,"* 
by Alvin Lovingocxi. deals with the his- 
tory of apartments, salesmanship, ser- 
vices, rents, duties of the various em- 
ployes, negotiable paper, multiple elec- 
tric refrigeration, and numerous other 
subjects. 

* 

THE UNITED STATES Govcrmnent 
publishes more information and statis- 
tics regarding the nation's economic 
progress than any other government 
in the world. Difficulty is experienced 
by many research workers, however, 
in getting the greatest benefit from 
this vast source of information. 

To obviate the handicap of trying to 
find unlisted mimeographed reports, 
ranging from those on acetate of lime 
to those on yarn. The Special Libraries 
Association, 11 Nisbet Street, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., has published a descrip- 
tive list of government periodical mim- 
eographed statements.' 

This book should prove of great help 
in collecting and filing reports of t'ne 
various government agencies. 

MR. LIPPINCOTT has written an in- 
teresting and comprehensive book on 

'Apartment House Management, by Alvin 
Lovingood. AlRerPubiishingComiWiiy. 
Los .'\n(re!es, Calif. , Ur29, 

scriptive List of Governinerii F«r!udkal 
Mimeographed Staiemenix. Special 
LihrariesAssociaUon. Providfticf 192"} 
S1.75. 




MORSE SILENT CHAINS, driving from motor to lo wn 
ammonia compressor, at Colgate &Co., Jersey City, New Jersey, 

YOU don't have to start expensive machinery with 
a jerk that takes years of its useful life away, and 
you don't have to pay a high premium for power trans' 
mission upkeep. Morse Silent Chain Drives serve every 
line of industry, in small installations of one or two 
horsepower, and big ones of five thousand. They cut 
overhead costs, increase production, get the most work 
out of machines, and give a power flow of 98.6% 
efficiency throughout their long and useful lives. 

Big industry approves Morse Silent Chain Drives, and 
outstanding engineers specify them for all sorts of power 
transmission jobs. You can have this money- making 
efficiency in your plant. Just write the Morse Chain 
Company for a complete data file on'power transmission. 
A Morse engineer is waiting to serve you if you need 
him. Just write — there's no obligation. 

MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 

UrancJwf tn Principal CititM 

MORSEp i pRIVES 

KTirr, writinii ta .MuueCimiv Co. )>'id»'- mrnttan Sation'i Auiinrit 
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Prestige is too precious to price-tag. 
You'll never find it on a bargain counter, or 
quoted on the curb. But a substantial busi- 
ness such as yours may gain prestige in a 
sinnplt: way. Send genuine engraved greet- 
ing cards and use Genuine Engraving for 
your letter-heads and business announce- 
ments. Thus you can quickly gain true 
distinction and respect for your message. 
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effixed to tht engraving; you purthast 
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the economics of the world." His volume 
falls into three parts, the first of which 
proved of most interest to this reviewer. 
Here is detailed the present status of 
international commerce, the effects of 
human resources and institutions on 
the growth of trade and industry, and 
the effects of foreign investments on 
the development of resources and world 
economic organization. 

Part II contains chapters which pre- 
sent the resources of the various parts 
of the world— forests, fields, mines, and 
waters. Part III contains chapters on 
the industrial growth of various coun- 
tries. Emphasis is laid on the economic 
conditions of the leading nations but 
much attention is given to the second- 
ary regions which only now are begin- 
ning to be developed. 

It's a book, we believe, weU worth 
the time and trouble of all men engaged 
in foreign trade and of many whose 
trade is only domestic. 



DR. DULLES' book' has twofold value. 
First, it is a history of the fluctuation 
of the franc. Second, it is an essay on 
monetary theory. 

Most readers will recall the behavior 
of the franc during the War, the lack 
of confidence afterwards which culmi- 
nated in the tobogganing process ending 
in 1926, and the legal stabilization at 
a new level in 1929. 

Dr. Dulles tells of the various phases 
of the depreciation, its internal and 
external effects, and symptoms. The ef- 
fect of the budget on the franc makes 
an interesting chapter. France had had 
deficits continually. The old budget was 
prepared in such a way that the average 
Frenchman could get not even an ink- 
ling of the state of liis country's finan- 
ces—a condition that in the last few 
years has been remedied. 



MR. STDCKWELL'Sbook. "Introduc- 
tion to Business Management,"* out- 
lines the important activities, functions, 
and offices in business organizations 
and tells how tiie managers of the vari- 
ous departments work. 

The book gives helpful suggestions 
toward training to qualify for new oi>- 



<£conamic Resources and Industries of ihe 
World, by Isaac Lippincoit, D. Appi«- 
ton aiid Company, New York, 1929. $5, 

The French Franc, 1914-1928, by Elranoc 
Lansing Dulles, The Macmillan Com- 
paii\'. New York, 1929. S6.50. 

'Incroduciion to Business Management, by 
Herbert G. Stockwdl. Harper & Bro- 
thers Publishera. New York, 1929. $4. 
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Competition, with its increasing 
response to hand- to- mouth huy- 
ing, is forcing the manufacturer 
into active defense. 

To satisfy tlie insiBient consumer de- 
mand for quicker shipments and re- 
duced inventories, eBtabliahment of 
branch plants is the logical first step. 

Get the FACTS 
About Louisville 

To the manufaelurer whoBe balance 
sheet reflfH^ts the inroads of eonipeti- 
tion, Louisville (iffer!* a unique coinhi- 
nation of ecundHiieii in hnth nianufaC' 
ture and distribution — economies 
proven by savings of from 12 to 20 
per cent. 

In the heart of a region proverhially 
rich in raw materials, Louisville com- 
bines economical acecs,Hil>ility to the 
choice cut of American murketA with 
the Iow^;o9t-pro«luction fiicilitiesof tlie 
Scmth. . . Eight trunk-line railroads 
augmented by the inland waterways 
system just modcmi»;cd at a cost of 
8125,0(>0,000. . . Intelligent, depend- 
able, American-burn lalKir. 



Thin Section 
represenu the area witliJfl 
2 JOO-mile radiiu of Louis- 
ville. Bath state is diawn 
to size consistent with l>op- 
ulation (U. S. Census.) 
Hence distORion of ciccle. 

Within This Area 

arc 50,000,000 people— al- 
most half the population 
cast of the Rocicies. This 
. great market can be teachctl 
from Louiiville, b) rail and 
walrr, more quickly and 
economically than firom 
any other ciry. 

IPtpu/atitM map uad tbnuA 
taiirUii tf tUnUH Suiistical Lab- 




To the interested executive, the. I^ubtvilic InduHiHal 
t'oundatiun — a non-profit organization — will furniDli de- 
taileH data on: SUippinf; costs, prevmiling vroge acjdfji, 
|Kiwcr rates, real enisle valuesi, lax esLciuiitioas, cte. 
Strict confidenee. No ulili^ation. 

LOUISVILI>E INDD.STRIAL FOUNIIATION 
<t39 Columbia BuildioK, I^uisvlUe, Ky. 
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FOR the cost of a few pennies 
you cati as<;ure prompt adjust- 
ment of loss throuizh theft, damage 
or destruction of each Parcel Post 
package you send out. Simply 
enclose a North America coupon 
in each Parcel Post package- 
Any North America Agent can 
explain this inexpensive and de- 
pendable protection,or send ^e at- 
tached coupon for full information. 

North America A^cnt^ sre lisccd fn' the Instinnce 
■ection of the citusified tetephpne dircctoricii under 
"INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH 
AMERICA." 



the North America 



**Thm Otd^t American 
Fire and Marine 
Inmarance Company'* 



Insarance CompaQ]^ of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept.N-ii 

Name _ . ^ 

Street ._ 

City _„ State 

Wants iDformation on Parcel Post Insurance 
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portunities. It is, we believe, well worth 
a reading by young executives. 



MR. SHERLOCK discusses, not inter- 
national finance, but the history and 
development of the United States. The 
first part of his book, "The World's 
Debt to the United Stat^"' is a synop- 
sis of our history. 

The second part shows the steps 
America has taken in world progress. 
It refutes the oft repeated dogma that 
America is a dollar -claasing, material- 
mad nation. It points out and explains 
the contributions America has made 
toward the advancement of the world. 
Among them are political. Industrial, 
religious, architectural, and literary con- 
tributions. " 

Of those who read this book, some 
witl not like it, but more, we believe, 
will like it. 



•The World 's Debt to die United Suites, by 
Chelsa C. Sherlock. The Slraiford Com- 
pany. Boston, 1929. $3. 



Recent Books Received 

Mergers and the Law, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., New York, 
1929. $3. 

A Study of the Sherman Antitrust 
law and industrial mergers. 

Retail Credit Procedure, by Norris A. Bris- 
co. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1929. $5. 

Intended as a guide for credit men 
with gigantic problems or numerous 
small ones. A book of actual experiences 
giving up-to-date metb<xls. 

Industrial Accounting: Control of Indus- 
try Through Costs, by Thoiiias Henry 
Sanders. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1<5«W. S-1. 

Layout Technique in Advertising, by Rich- 
ard Surrey. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. New York, 1929. $4. 

A Textbook on Retail Selling, by Helen 
Rich Norton. Revised Edition. Ginn 
and Company, Boston, 1929. $1.60. 

The Way to More Productive Selling, by 

Charles C. Casey. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. 1929. 52. 

Tlie Handbook of Corpor.ite Management 

and Procedure, by Earl A. Saliers. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Baok Company, New York, 
1929. 57,50. 

Bankers' Balances, by Leonard L. Watkins. 
A. \V. Shaw Company, Chicago, 1929. 

$6. 

A Textbook on Law and Business, by Wil- 
liam H. Spencer. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1929. S6. 
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THROUGH THE 




EDITOR'S SPECS 



WALTER BAGEHOT, who 
some 50 years or so ago edited 
The London Economist, once 
wrote that an editor's chief difficulty 
lies in tlie fact that those who know 
don't write, while those who write don 't 
know. Perhaps times have changed <x 
again perhaps readers have changed. 

At any rate there come to our desk 
every month a great many tetters from 
readers who certainly know what they're 
writing about and whose opinions we 
are glad to air in this column — even 
though at times they differ widely from 
views expressed by our otlier contribu- 
tors. 

Godfrey M. Lebhar, editor of Chain 
Store Age, for instance, writes us con- 
cerning 0. Frederick Rost's article. 
"The Chain Store Comes of Age," 
softening his criticism by saying: 

We have such a high regard for Nation's 
Business, we hate to find fault wiih it. 
either directly or indirectly. 

Then, taking up his editorial lance, 
he jousts with Mr. Rost in the Septem- 
ber Chain Store Age in this fashion : 

It would seem to us that the charts and 
fiKurea presented by Mr, Rost to prove that 
tlie chains have reachwj "ceiling" . . , sug- 
gest just the opposite. In other words, if he 
were attempting to prove Uiat tlie chams 
may be expected to expand at even a 
greater rate than has been witnessed in the 
jjast. wliat belter supix)rt would he want 
for that prediction than the fact that their 
net profits are declining? 

But Mr, Rost is far from the mark not 
only in ti\e faulty conclusion he draws from 
the figures he refers to, but in his interpreta- 
tion of tlie figures themselves. 

Judging, for instance, from his statement 
lliat "three chains sliow an incnase of nearly 
150 per cent in the number of stores against 
an increase of but slightly more than ten 
])er cent in the sales per store," he would 
seem to be under Uie fantastic imprcsaiDn 
that salfs per store should increasse in the 
same ratio as the increase in the ttumber of 
stores! 

Supplementing that strange implication, 
it is true, he does make the more intelligent 
statement that of 13 of the largest grocer)' 



Industrial buildings can be 
much more than mechanically 
ej^cient 




. . . the appearance of this 
building is greatly enhanced 
by the use of Georgia marble 
for trim 

THK introduction of this ruggefl marble into the exterior 
permits your architect or engineer to plan a finer 
looking building, yet the cost of a small quantity of marble 
is negligible. The building shown is> the East Point Sub- 
Station of the Georgia Power Co., I. Moscowitz, Architect. 

GpofRin Mariii<* io practically impervious lo moi*' 
lure, ibrrcFnrf! It immune In ihe attaclu of the 
clemenLi. Address inquiry to any of onr office*. 
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■ EELLE Doors, many thousands of them 
•Yerywhera, level the verticol jfioftwoys to 
eleor, stroight^a-way roadt, that ipe«d Ihe 
flow of interior froffie. In olmoit every in- 
duilry that turns a wheel, Peelle Ooori effi- 
ciently Old Ihe handling of materials and 
plant distribution, from row material to fin- 
ished product. T?iey hove esfobJdshed a per- 
formoriee record for over a score of years 
that represents Ihe highest slondord of op- 
erating and mointenance economy. Elec- 
trified ..-opening and closing automoficdlly 
ol the touch of o button, they ore greoter 
induilriol servonti than ever before. 
% Coniult our angineen or write for catalog. 

THE PEEUE COMPANY, Broolclyn, N, Y. 

Bcitcfl. CKk4^, OAvtlfnd. PhiUtkiphu^ MUnu^ ind 50 
eltw cHjo - In Ctntdm: TevOfilo and H«nlltDfi, 0pUr>9 
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Meet These FIVE MEN 
in Nation's Business 
for December 

EACH one is an important cog in his own industrial wheel. 
Their opinions are given careful eonsidpration inhighcstbusi- 
ness circles. Each one will talk to you on a timely busin<ss 
subject in next month's issue of Nation's Business. 

LEW HAHjN gen. JAMES G. IIARBORD 

Prvii.t ITahb Dvpt* Stdmai^ loe^ Pm., Radl<t C>srp. of Amerleii 



JAMES J. D.4\1S 

S«r«Lftry of Labor 



RALPH BLT>D 

I'M*., Crr«t NoriWini fCMll^rnT- 



DVTGHT T. FARNIL\M 



chains in the country, seven show a decrease 
in the net profits per sale, and that, of 38 
chain systems in various fields, 21 showed 
a similar falling off. 

But Ihe trouble with these statistics is 
tliat tliey cover but a comparatively few 
chains, and that another set of statistics 
might easily be prepared to offset them 

For instance, an analysis of the net 
earnings of 49 chains shows that 28 showed 
a better ratio to sales in 1928 than in 1927, 
as against only 21 which showed a lower 
ratio. Furthermore, of 21 chains whose net 
profits for the first six montlis of this year 
have been published, 14 show a better ratio 
of earnings to sales than they did in the 
corresponding jx^riod of 1928, and the aggre- 
gate net earnings of the entire group bears 
a higher ratio to their aggregate sales than 
it showed in the same period last year. . . . 

If those who view chain-store growth 
with alarm can get any comfort out of Mr, 
Rost's contribution, far be it from us to 
deprive them of it, although it would seem 
to us the comfort the ostrich gets by burying 
his head in the sand is at least as profitable. 



R. HILL CARRUTH (may his tribe 
increase!), manager of the Memphis 
branch of the Fidelity and Deposit Com- 
pany of Maryland, on the other hand, 
tosses us this pleasant tribute: 

I get more real pleasure and benefit from 
reading Nation's Business than any other 
journal that reaches my desk. I think you 
are always on the right track and it is 
seldom tliat I have any thoughts of criti- 
cism of the articles. WTicn such thoughts 
occur, by the time I have finished readijig 
practically all of the articles and especially 
your editorials and "As the Business World 
Wags," 1 am so filled with the fme thoughts 
contained therein that the criticisms are 
erased from my mind. 

I congratuiate you and your staff upon 
the fme constructive work you are per- 
forming. 



AND HERE is a human letter, the 
kind that rather warms even an edi- 
torial heart. It comes from the Rev, 
G. W. Critchlow, Meadville, Pa., and 
concerns William Boyd Craig's article, 
"Thomas Critchlow, Storekeeper," in 
the August issue, or rather the subject 
of that article, who, we take it, is a 
relative of our correspondent. The Rev- 
erend Critchlow writes: 

There is one feature of encouragement 
(referring to the article) for Tom. Years ago, 
while Tom was in college, his father was 
fatally injured while saving two children 
in a runaway. Tom was called home to 
assist in the conduct of tlie store. He was 
saddened by the fact that his aim in life was 
marred. Your publicity of the fact that he 
has become successful brings a certain cheer 
to his heart. This is something that he had 
never dreamed of in hia busy career. 
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The SCRIPPS-UOWARD Newspapers 
indulge in no maudlin sentiment 
ubout the criminal. They neither 
glorify his deeds, nor awaken mis- 
placed sympathy for him, tliroufth 
sensational journiili.sm. 
But they also believe that the State's 
concern with a criminal extends far 
beyond conviction. That the criminal 
is entitled to fair prison treatment, 
just as he is entitled to a fair trial. 
And tliat over-crowding, gruft, and 
cruelty are too barbarous to remain 
within the code of any civilized State. 



So wben the ^itor of a Southern 
ScRiPPS.HOW.\RD Newspaper be- 
gan to hear, mainly through smug- 
ftled letters, of particularly bad con- 
ditions in the State prison . . . his 
paper urged an investigation. It was 
made. But it resulted in a complete 
whitewash for the warden and the 
prison board! Again the Scdppa- 
Iloward paper took up the cause. .\n- 
other Investigation was made. .\n- 
oilier report was published. Finally, 
under pressure of public opinion, the 
Hoard uf Welfare took decisive action. 
And the Governor secured ihe ap- 




proval of the State Legislature for a 
new and modern peniteatiary costing 
three million dollars. 

Several Scripps-Howard News- 
papers are still urging reforms in the 
system that produced three deadly 
prison riots in ojie month last sum- 
mer. And many other S<;RIPPS- 
IIOWARD Newspapers are helping to 
prevent prison abuses ... to protect 
people from the danger of wholesale 
escap«s ... to keep the conscience of 
the good citizen clear, and his pride 
in ills .State unhurt by medieval penal 
methods. 
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THIS is the eishteenth of a 
series of editorials written by 
leading a<jvertisin3 men on the 
general subject of «Advertising> 



Sales Control 
Now Follows 
Advertising 



I 

■ 



A N OLD school of manufacturers 
was sincere in its frequent ex- 
^P'^k pression of the belief that "a 
• » satisfied customer is the best 
advertising." Thinking in terms of pro- 
duction rather than distribution, these 
manufacturers believed that they had 
only to produce an article of unusual 
merit and sales must necessarily follow. 
They quoted — and believed in— the 
"mouse trap and beaten path" theor>'. 

The manufacturer of today realizes 
that, if he is to do a volume business in 
the face of the complexities of modem, 
siicial and economic conditions, he mu.jg 
have more than a good product. His piiy 
tential customers must know, throu,yIc' 
advertising, that his product is good!- * 

But unfortunately, the best planned 
advertising campaign may fail if the 
manufacturer's product does not secure 
proper treatment at the hands of the 
retail salesman, who stands as the man- 
ufacturer's representative to the con- 
sumer. 

Recognition of this has raised Fac- 
tory Sales Control to an importance 
second only to the subject of advertis- 
ing itself. The methods have ranged all 
the way from simple educational ac- 
tivities to the operation, under inten- 
sive direct selling plans, of a retail sales 
force in the direct employ of the manu- 
facturer. Whatever the method, each 
venture has had as its objective the 
intelligent and aggressive taking of the 
"mousetrap" to the customer. 

Business is concentrating in the hands 
of those manufacturers who are organ- 
ized to exert control over the selling 
effort at the point of contact with the 
final customer, 

Charles W. Brooke, 
Chairmen of Ike Board. 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc 
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On Your New Truchf 



/♦4>if^Ooodyear 

announces BalloonTii-es 




An outstanding development — 



Specify GaodyJ^.g ^^"P^'"^ pTOgVeSS of 



truck performance 



THESE new Goodyear Truck Balloons meet the new 
oliallenge of speed, smooth o|)eration and long dia* 
tance performance of present day trucks. 

Goodyear has made tltem cool^running. Tbc heat nor* 
molly generated by high speed is diSTused over a greater 
surface — with results whieli ilemou Pirate tbcnieelves in 
lower tire hills. 

They operate at 50 to 55 pounds lower pressure — iheir 
new and greater cushion nfluces destructive jars and 
^-ibrationa, lengthening tbe life of engines and trucks. 

Ecpiip]teil with these tires, fast trucks enjoy the un- 
fellercd performance of tlie motor coacb. They can cover 
more miles per hour or day. They will safely maintain 
stpeed on curves, hills and rough roads whicb would 
he impossible under old coudi lions. These new truck 
balloons mean increased traction in sand, mud and snow. 

I'nder brutal operating conditions, on the Comlyear 
Test Fleet, largest in tbe world, they have hrillianlJy 
proved their stamina. 

Consult a Gooclyear Truck Tire Service Station Dealer 
concerning the beuefits w laieh ibis newest Goodyear c^n 
bring to your trucks. 




More Tons Are Hauled on 
Goodyear Tires Than on 
Any Other Kind 




Uvr?l(lti iV», TU. (iwd/Mf TIf • ft Kubb«r C«. . lac. 

When btiymj/ CMH^itJU TiiLa ^ra«c rrifnfirin Satmn'f liuiihts* to tin di'a'rr 
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his Month P is 



years 




old . 



ABOVE: One of the first P 6f H Cranes. A 
40-tOii Loeomolire'lifting Crane initalled in tk* 
Union Pacific Skopi at Cheyetsnr, Wyoming, 



AT LEFT: A 2^0'lon Loeomotive'lifting Crane 
installed in 1929 at the Cleburne Shofis of the 
Santa Fe Ry, at Cleburne, Texas. 



THE experience gained in 45 years of continu- 
ous manufacture is something money cannot 
buy. Steadily, under the painstalcing direction of 
the same man who is still president of the com- 
pany — the business has grown — the fund of 
valuable information increased, ideas on crane 
design developed — and work- 
manship evolved into crane- 
craftsmanship. 

With complete manufacture 
under one control— responsi- 
bility is undivided. P & H and 
the entire P & H plant are be- 
hind the trouble-free crane 
service you get when you in- 
stall another P & H Traveling 
Crane. 

That is why there are more 
P & H Cranes in service than 
any other make — why such in- 
dustrial leaders as American 
Brass, International Har- 



vester, Baldwin 
General Motors, 
Allis-Chalmers, 
Northwestern R, 
chases of P & H 
To provide ir 



FOfH Gatolint 
fcrf anymhere, 
to trisekf. Can 
Cranr. Magnf.. 
Shc*rfor Drarlme. 
If tilt for BufuiiH. 



M 

CrawifT Crane I 
No* canfincJ j^^^ \ 



Locomotive, Bethlehem Steel, 
Ford, American Car & Foundry, 
Southern Pacific, Chicago & 
, R. — have continued their pur- 
Cranes over so long a period, 
dustry with low cost, long life 
crane service . . . the rugged- 
ness to withstand the overloads 
that are encountered, P & H 
has recognized the economy 
of quaticy of design and con- 
struction ... I n "The Story of 
P & H Crane Conilruc/ion" 
these features are well illus- 
trated and described. 

A copy of this booklet will be 
mailea promptly on request. 

HARNISCHFEGER 
CORPORATION 

E-ttdbHilifd in 1884 
3830 National Ave, Milwauke«,Wif. 
• Offea and Atom m dli Principal Cilin 



P«H Crane* 

THE LARGEST CRANE BUILDING CONCERN IN THE WORLD 



asm 
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